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PREFACE. 





WE have little to observe in our present address to our 
Readers, but to thank them for the patronage which they con- 
tinue to our Work. As we have received no intimation to the 
contrary, we may justly presume that our plan continues to 
receive their approbation; and that the manner in which it is 
carried into execution, in its various departments, shows no 
want of activity in collecting materials, nor care in the dispo- 
sition of them. In a Miscellaneous Work, like ours, the task 
of selection forms one main province of attention, 





ubi vidit avenam, lolium, crescere 
Inter triticum, selegit, secernit, aufert sedulo. 

As regards particular books, we have had great pleasure in 
introducing Mr. Richardson’s excellent Dictionary of the English 
Language to the attention of our readers; a work founded on 
principles philosophically just, and exhibiting a more correct 
and copious view of our language, in all its ages, than has ever 
been given by preceding lexicographers. 

It is also our intention to continue our selections from the 
learned and interesting “Diary of a Lover of Literature ;” as 
well as to add our slender contributions to the illustration of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, till we have accompanied that work 
to its close; for the original may be considered as a central 
point, round which, for the period of half a century, the literature 
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of our country is collected. Our Retrospective Reviews will 
present much that is curious in old English Poetry; and it is 
indeed a department of our Magazine to which we wish to draw 
the attention of our readers. 

For the rest, we shall proceed in our course—undique nitendo 
—endeavouring to keep pace with the increasing knowledge of 
the age, and the exertions of our rivals. and contemporaries, 


Ingens cura mi’ cum concordibus eequiparare. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 
July 1836. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. MontGomMERY Marttn’s History 
of the British Colonies.—We regret that 
the number and urgency of other articles 
in the Review department will prevent us 
from laying before our readers, in the 
present Number, a more extended notice 
of the fourth and fifth volumes of this 
original and valuable publication. We, 
however, congratulate its author on the 
completion of his Herculean task ; and 
on his having been also enabled to sup- 
ply the British public with a new and 
enlarged edition of the first volume. 

Gautois remarks: ‘After the nume- 
rous services rendered to Anglo-Nosman 
literature, and the elucidation of its an- 
tiquities, by the late respected Abbé de la 
Rue, the concluding remarks on the last 
of his lucubrations, contained in the Obi- 
tuary of your last Magazine, appear to 
be unmeritedly severe. It is desirable 
that such grave charges should not go 
forth to the world unsupported by suffi- 
cient evidence. It is not only a justice 
due to the memory of the venerable an- 
tiquary, that these errors, if they exist, 
should be pointed out ; but it would ren- 
der a service to the admirers of Norman 
literature, if the writer would favour them 
with his reasons for dissenting from the 
learned Abbé, and demonstrate the ex- 
istence of those errors.’’ 

We give R.d.C. the inscription he 
inquires for from Gainford Church, Dur- 
ham. It is in raised letters on a brass 
plate within the altar rails : 

Hic jacet humatus Rogerus Kirkby voca- 

Templi P’latus erat istius titulatus [tus 

Oret quisq. Deo memor ut sit ejus mise- 
rendo 

Crimina tergendo precat ubiq. reus. 

(We are aware this somewhat differs 
from Hutchinson, vol. iii. p. 222, but 
believe it to be the more correct.) The 
second line, which might be thought to 
allude to some dignity of mysterious 
grandeur, signifies merely that the de- 
ceased was Vicar of the church of Gain- 
ford, to which he was instituted in 1401. 
We cannot furnish our correspondent 
with the inscriptions on the two bells, 
which he believes to be in Longobardic 
characters ; but must refer him to some 
friend near the spot. 

a remarks: ‘‘ In the second volume of 
Burke’s Commoners {page 491), is a note 
referring to the family of Dr. Sacheverell, 
as connected with a junior branch of the 
Tates of De la Pré. The compiler is 


correct in stating that Warburton was in 
error in making Bridget Tate the mother 
The monument in 


of Dr. Sacheverell. 


Salisbury Cathedral clearly shows that 
Susanna, the widow of Sacheverell’s fa- 
ther, remarried the Rev. Mr. Tate, the 
Vicar of Preshute, and that she died in 
1722, aged 72. A reference to the Regis- 
ter of St. Peter’s, Marlborough, at once 
establishes the fact, that this Susanna was 
the mother of Sacheverell— 

‘* 1673.—Henry, thesonne of Mr. Josh. 
Sacheverell, Rector of this parish, by 
Susanna, his wife, was borne Feb. 5, and 
baptized the 17th day of the same moneth.” 
Sacheverell’s father succeeded Nicholas 
Profit, and was buried Jan. 21, 1685.— 
Profit was buried Nov. 16th, 1669. There 
are baptismal entries of eight children 
born during the period of Mr. Sacheverell’s 
incumbency. The shield on Mrs. Su- 
sanna Tate’s monument, bears a saltire 
charged with five water-bougets, (Sache- 
verell), below which is the coat of Tate, 
both impaling a lion rampant. 

J. R. of Bishop Wearmouth, states: 
‘*T am in possession of a French manu- 
script of 662 pages, being a collection on 
various subjects of general history, and 
which appears to have been prepared for 
publication, from the Indexes, &c. This 
MS. shows a great deal of research, and 
is stated to have been made by ‘‘ Le Che- 
valier D’Oliveyra,’’ and has the date of 
‘* Hackney, ce 23 September, 1778."’ In 
one part of the MS. speaking of a Miguel 
Lopes Ferreyra, he says, ‘‘ Il épousa ma 
Sceur D. Marie Anne Thérese d’Oli- 
veyra, dont il eut plusieurs enfans, qui 
vivent encore.’’ In another place, in 
naming the Countess of Yarmouth the 
favourite of King George II. who died in 
1765, he further says, ‘‘ Du Vivant du 
Roi celle Dame aiant demeurée long- 
tems dans mon voissinage a Knights- 
bridge.’’ Can any of your Correspond- 
ents inform me, who ‘‘ le Chevalier D’Oli- 
veyra’’ was, and if he published any 
works ??’—J. R. is referred to Watt’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica, 717, for a list of 
the Chevalier’s works. His Memoirs of 
Portugal gained him great reputation ; 
but his own personal history, and his 
treatment from the Inquisition, may be 
best gleaned from ‘‘ Le Chevalier d’Oli- 
veyra Brulé en Effigie comme Héretique, 
comment et pourquoi? Par Lui-méme. 
London, 1762.’’ 

In the Obituary for Dec. last, p. 647, 
of the Countess of Antrim,—one of the 
daughters, Lady Charlotte-Klizabeth, was 
married on the 29th Aug. last to John 
Osborne, eSq. son and heir of Sir John 
Osborne of Chicksands, Bart. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A LITERARY LIFE. 
By THE Rev. Tuomas FroGNALL Disp1n, D.D. 1836. 


Occurris quocunque loco mihi, Codre, subinde 
Nomina Magna, Aldos, Plantiniosque crepas. 
Nunc Elzeveriis, Stephano nunc plaudis utrique, 
Ast oculos tantum litera pulchra trahit. 
Ardet Epictetus lato spectabilis auro, 
Et Plato, jam culto corpore, bellus homo est. 
Ipse licét Musis venias comitatus, Homere, 
Ni nitidus venias, ibis, Homere, foras, &c. 

SUCH were the lines that arose in our memory, as we first turned over 
the leaves of Dr. Dibdin’s Literary Reminiscences ; and saw that the costly 
fires which he had lighted in his youth were yet unextinguished ; that he 
still rejoiced in the pomp and prodigality of splendid editions and curious 
copies, and that the eyes of the veteran Bibliomaniac still twinkled, when 
before him rose, in all the luxury of form and colour, 


‘ Membrana Attalica, et Nilo cognata Papyrus.’ 


But though we smiled at the Doctor’s enthusiasm for his old hobby-horse, 
we soon learned to appreciate the many good qualities that appeared with 
it; and certainly there is a kindliness of feeling, a friendly warmth of 
- expression, and a good-humoured cheerfulness in the pages of this volume, 
that would smooth the brow of criticism, and disarm the severity of the 
sourest of the critical brood. For ourselves, we are very willing to take 
the Doctor’s advice, as given to us in his Preface—to collect all the in- 
formation which the volume affords ; and what his autobiography does not 
furnish, to find in the animated portraits of his patrons and the personal 
recollections of his friends; in his account of his competitors at the Uni- 
versities, bis rivals in the press—the Bibliographers, Bibliophilists, and 
Bibliomaniacs in every form and degree; those who suspended on the 
walls of Saint Margaret’s their grateful monument to the memory of Caz- 
ton, and those who made annual libations to his venerable shade, and 
willingly spent six guineas a-year in turtle-soup and claret, to talk over 
his typographical glory, and immortalize the luxury of his unrivalled press. 
Assuredly there is no necessity, in the present day, to write diatribes 
against book-collectors; Peel’s Lunacy Bill, and wheat at 36 shillings 
a-quarter, have sobered down this passion, till it has assumed a more 
reasonable form; and the evil is so mitigated, that volumes the most 
cherished and esteemed, such as would have turned the cheek of Crache- 
rode pale, and kept the Lord of Althorp from his sleep, may now be 
gained without solicitation, and purchased without absolute ruin to one’s 
wife, children, and dependants. Bibliography, when soberly pursued, is 
part and parcel of a scholar’s knowledge, because a good workman should 
be acquainted with his tools ; but, as we recollect Sir Astley Cooper says 
that he never knew a surgeon of eminence very particular about his in- 
struments, or very curious in minute alterations of them; and as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds observes that it is the certain mark of an inferior painter 
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to be over nice about his brushes and colours ; so we venture to think 
that a too nice and delicate interest about copies, editions, margins, bind- 
ings, toolings, starchings, and repairings, and all the other arcana of the 
science, that lie upon that ample territory extending between the domain 
of Mr. Lewis and Mr. Hering, perhaps may not be quite compatible with an 
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-anxious desire to be acquainted with the author who resides within them : 


it is like studying the wards and handle of a key, instead of putting it into 
the lock and opening the door ; and as we firmly believe that the margin, 
however ample, does not contain the whole pith and marrow of a book, we 
think a little time may occasionally be spared for a survey of the text. 
Besides, a lover's heart is always weak, whether he is a lover of living 
forms or dry paper, of fair or vellum-coloured skins, of beauty in satin 
or russia leather, on sofas of on shelves, loose in sheets or fast bound ; 
all is the same; there is no repressing the enthusiasm of the fancy, or 
controlling the wildness of the imagination’s wing. You may warn the 
heedless amateur that his bride without a portion, or his books bearing 
no interest, will assuredly lead him to poverty and repentance ; but it is 
allin vain in either case. The lover of living forms forgets, at his mistress's: 


feet, the prudence of your monition ; the lover of dead ones, leaves you 
for his study, and again— 


‘ foliisque notas, et nomina mandat.’ 


The book-collector’s insidious enemies, are at work day and night to mis- 
lead him ; he is demon-led, and a perpetual incubus is upon him. In broad 
daylight the enchanted hammer of Sotheby rises before his eyes; the too 
fascinating tones of Evans's silver voice are luring him to the fatal gulf. 
Night brings with it no repose: then he dreams of the collected treasures 
of Althorp, and Hodnet, and Eshton; then the venerable forms of Pynson 
and De Worde take their stations on each side of his sleepless pillow; 
then huge tomes of De Bure, and Pauzer, and Maittaire, and Clement, and 
Ames, and Lowndes are piled up on his groaning toilet ; and when the 
morning breaks, it is only to add fresh fuel to the fever that is consuming 
his mind. The first knock of the postman brings a new and resistless 
catalogue from Bedford-street. Instantly—ingenti perculsus amore—he 
flies unresisting to the sorcerer'’s cave ; enters with the chosen numbers in 
his parched and trembling hand ; watches the mysterious movement of 
the hierophant—sees the ladder that is to lead him to his hopes applied— 
follows the inferior priests as they hurry to and fro at his bidding, till 
volume after volume is laid before him—‘ libros versat nunc sedulus omnes.’ 
—‘“ They are mine,” he cries—“ that choice -paper Ashmole—these uncut 
Hearnes—the object of my life.” Poor youth! no sooner is he returned, 
gazing over his gathered treasures, than the rival palace of the book-gods, 
guarded by its two sable demons in Pall-mall, unfolds a still ampler hoard 
to excite his enterprize and ambition. Now appear riclily-illuminated 
manuscripts, drawn from some Calabrian convent, or some Neapolitan 
palace, which the transalpine eye of the connoisseur had never before 
beheld, presenting their blushing maiden purity to his ardent gaze. 


‘ With that of the boke losen’d were the claspes ; 
The margent was illumin’d all with golden railes, 
And bice empictured, with grasshoppers and waspes, 
With butterflies, and freshe pecocke tailes, 
Englored with flowers, and slymy snayles, 
Envyved pictures well touched and quickly, 
It would have made a man hole, that had be right sick}y; 
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To beholde how it was garnished and bound 
Encoverde over with golde and tissue fine, 

The claspes and buttons were worth a M pounde, 
With balassis, and carbuncles the border did shyne, 
With aurum mosaicum every other lyne,’ &c. 


Again the Myotic cabinet is opened—and lo! a manuscript of Petrarch 
appears, fluttering before him—‘ versicoloribus alis’—whose decorations 
even Raphael might have admired for their elegance : or a Livy unfolds its 
still more gorgeous pages, bearing the proud record that gg King of 
Arragon, of Sicily, and Jerusalem, had presented it to Leo the Tenth. 

Such are the dangers that encircle the ardent collector of books—such 
tke conflict he endures, the Circzean cup he drinks—ever drinking and ever 
inflamed with thirst, he perseveres till his own dust mingles with that 
which he has so piously preserved ; and he too is laid on the shelf. 

But whatever may have been the evil attending that temporary fever of 
collecting, which reached its acme at the Roxburghe sale ; though some 
bore the cruel marks and scratches of it to the grave; though some 
mourned their mortgaged lands and desecrated woods ; and some saw the 
secluded beauties of their cherished harem dragged forth to public gaze ; 
yet the evil was not unmitigated, nor unattended with advantageous results. 
The knowledge of many valuable works was more widely diffused,—their 
contents were more accurately examined. The gigantic piles of the public 
libraries were ventilated and cleared by improved catalogues. The metro- 
politan booksellers, when the sun was in Taurus, left the forsaken town, 
and ransacked the provincial libraries. The Continent did not escape their 
eagle eyes ; whole libraries were purchased, which the decayed nobility of 
Italy were but too willing to sell. Old and unknown editions of our own 
poets and early writers were brought to light ; by which errors were recti- 
fied that no learning could have detected and no ingenuity have supplied. 
In the drama, what an interesting discovery was the single copy of the 
original Hamlet—the rough sketch of Shakspeare’s mind. How much . 
light was thrown upon the text of the same poet, and what erroneous read- 
ings were at once swept aside by the acuteness of Farmer in perceiving the 
line of the poet's reading, and by his diligence in following it through 
books of great rarity and difficulty of access. What would not that accom- 
plished Critic give, from whom we are led soon to expect an edition of 
Skelton, and who is the only person who could give such a one as would 
dissipate much of the difficulties that now surround. the author's text, and 
bring the long-lost readings to light—what would he not give, or what 
‘ hyperborean deserts’ would he not travel, to attain the original editions, 
irreparably lost, of that singular writer, and without which it is not pos- 
sible to restore his works to their genuine form. In such respects as these, 
it is only the blockhead and the scorner that would sneer at the value 
placed by scholars on volumes which time and misuse have rendered valu- 
able and rare. The fact is, they cannot be too eagerly sought for, too dili- 
gently examined, and too carefully preserved. Instead of having too man 
of these, we have to lament the loss-of more, and we are delighted when 
such works of rarity and value as Watson’s or Constable’s Poems fall into 
the hands of persons so able and willing to profit by them as their present 
possessors. 

But we must return to the Vicar of Exning and his friends, and give 
a slight account of the contents of the first part of his entertaining volume. 

Dr. Dibdin has entered into the subject of his parentage,—and we learn 
that his father was the celebrated Tom Bowling of the incomparable ballad 
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written by his younger brother, Charles Dibdin. He was a tall, fine-looking 
fellow, and, as an elderly gentleman who knew both said, not at all like his 
son. We must pass over much of his parental history, the afflictions of which 
are described with feeling and respect by the son. It is sufficient to say, 
that both parents died abroad, and the future Doctor Dibdin landed 
in England, from Middleburgh, soon after his mother’s death ; with linen 
not over clean, his youthful stomach full of good potent schedam (we 
hope he has still yot a keg or two-at Exning), whieh had been substituted 
for beef and mutton ; his legs were too weak to carry him, and he had 
about half-a-dozen hairs on that head which we still hope to see encircled 
with a mitre. He was soon consigned to the care of a great-aunt of the 
name of Frognall, who lived at Reading, and sent him to school at Hosier- 
lane, under a Maz who taught him writing and arithmetic (though we think 
that the Doctor has forgotten most of the former, if we may judge from some 
specimens of his caligraphy ; and we don’t think he ever took to the latter). 
But the Man behaved very kindly to him, and put him on a round table, 
and made him dance Dutch jigs. He then formed, he says, an occasional 
acquaintance with Corderius and Aisop, “ authors (as he observes) not the 
best calculated to smooth the ruggedness of classical literature, to the un- 
derstanding of early youth.” He also wrote pastorals, like Virgil, ex. grat. 

For whom do sheep their grateful voices raise, 

And faithful shepherds tune their sylvan lays ? 

For whom do sing the rustic nut-brown maids, 

And deep-green bowers, and thickets, from their shades ? 


This is all told in a frank, good-humoured manner, not very full of instruc- 
tion, perhaps, nor very amusing ; but the Dibdins, whether of Deepden, in 
Hampshire, or of Debden, in Essex, like all other persons ‘ nobili de.stem- 
mate,’ may be excused for dwelling on family history ;—we, however, 
must hasten on ; we must see our author changing Hosier-lane for Stock- 
well, where he was conscious of a sudden and strong progress in intel- 
lectual improvement ; but which school, after ten years, he left for Dr 
Greenlaw's seminary at Brentford ; and where he wrote his celebrated poem 
of Richmond-hill, extracts of which he very properly gives as “a part of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind.’” We know little of poetry, as we 
are only kept by our employers in the prose-line, but the following lines 
appear worthy of extraction ; the author is speaking of Pope :— 

For whom the Naiads left their watery bed, 

And Thames, spontaneous, rear’d his hoary head. 

For whom each swain in sprightliest form advanc’d, 

And buxom maids in rustic order danc’d. 

For whom the Muse hath pour’d her genuine fire, 

Enhanc’d each theme, and struck her choicest lyre ; 

While Eloisa in her awful cells, 

Religion’s dictates and love’s passion tells. 

While airy sylphs around Belinda fly, 

And guard the lock that ’s destin’d ne’er to die. 

The critic in thy essay wondering sees 

Rules so concise, and maxims cure to please, &e. 
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No more, ye trees, no more his lay shall sound, 
No more, ye bowers, his swelling note rebound. 


—but the Doctor ought not to have written (p. 74) doAcyoaxcos &yxos, con- 
sidering that he says “‘he had mastered the first twelve books of that im- 
mortal poem.’” No slight victory; for we believe the said twelve books 
have mastered every one but him. By way of relieving himself from these 
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Homeric studies, he sometimes used to read Telemachus in a mulberry- 
tree; ‘ plucking alternately the Parnassian and Thisbian fruit ;" and 
sometimes Fitzosborne’s Letters; but at length he goes to college 
—is admitted among the academic groves of St. John’s — where Bos- 
well’s Johnson, and D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, whet his literary 
appetite anew—where Hume always was his sofa-companion, and Henry 
his “‘ Hortus Adonidis.” Thus pleasantly and profitably his three years 
glided away. He then passed his examination, taking up Callimachus, 
Tacitus, and Juvenal, and there he laid the foundation for his future degree 
of D.D.; and, as we hope, ere long, of the Very Reverend Doctor Dibdin. 
But we must proceed softly, like the hero of our tale. The Doctor passed 
into the temple of Divinity through the gate of Law: he entered at Lin- 
coln's Inn, emulous of the fame of Butler and Hargrave, and 


** Smit with the strong contagion of the gown.”’ 


It is true, no business came ; he heard no attorney’s knock ; no crowd of 
morning clients woke him from his sleep; and no wonder, for the Doctor 
owns he had no taste for the technical part of his profession: so, having 
been to the temple of Hymen, he packed up his library, and removed Mrs. 
Dibdin and his Penates to Worcester ; or as it may be better described in 
verse, the Doctor supposed to be speaking :— 

‘¢ There is, I cried (and dropt my pen), We long had deem’d him meat for crows. 
A tide in the affairs of men, I scorn’d in this dull scene to tarry, 
Which leads to fame and fortune those Essay’d at once a loftier quarry, 

Who take it while the current flows. At once indulg’d a favourite bias, 

There is, ye gods, there is a crisis ! And stamp’d my fame at Nisi Prius. 

I'll seize it, whatsoe’er the price is. So now I take my brace of nags, 

Prozer was dead, and Serjeant Quirkit My note-book, clerk, and saddle-bags, 
Grew husky, and had left the Circuit ; And sauntering gently on my journey, 
And as for Shark’s friend, Shovelnose, Look out for some good rich attorney.’’ 


But Worcester proved as unprofitable as London ; so the Doctor speedily 
disposed of his law- books, 


** And left John Doe and Richard Roe for ever.’’ 


He now took to the elder sister—Divinity. Bishop Marsh’s Michaelis 
made him a Christian upon conviction! He delighted in Jortin’s and 
Seed's Sermons, but, proh pudor! was disgusted with South: concerning 
whom the Doctor has permitted himself to say, “that such characters are 
little better than actors, hired to play Cardinal Wolsey to-day, and Sir 
Jobn Falstaff to-morrow.”* Doddridge and Horne unveiled to him all the 
loveliness of the Christian religion ; Lardner and Macknight cleared up all 
harassing doubts ;—and as for the New Testament, the Doctor “ revelled 
in choice copies of the first Erasmus and the first Stephens ; and he defied 
any neighbouring clergyman to match him in Elzevirs and Tonsons.” The 
study of Divinity, so auspiciously commenced, must needs lead to good 
results; but the Doctor had unfortunately left the University without 
taking his degree: so it was thought advisable that he should consult Dr. 
Hurd, the Bishop of Worcester. He accordingly called on that venerable 
Prelate at Hartlebury. He had read Gibbon’s acute remarks upon the 
Letters on Romance and Chivalry, and upon the Art of Poetry by Horace, 
and he seemed to feel a particular curiosity to see the friend and editor of 
Warburton, then far advanced in the vale of years. ‘I shall never,’ he 





* This passage on South should be eraseil in the next edition. 
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says, “forget his appearance. It was as if some statue had 
‘ Stepp’d from its pedestal to take the air.’ 


He was habited in a brocaded silk morning-gown, with a full-dressed wig, 
stooping forward, and leaning upon what appeared to be a gold-headed 
cane. His compiexion had the transparency of marble; and his coun- 
tenance was full of expression, indicative of the setting of that intellectual 
sun, which at its meridian height had shone forth with no ordinary lustre. 
He was then, I think, in his eightieth year. His reception of me was 
bland and courteous; but he deemed the taking of a degree an absolutely 
essential preliminary measure. On asking me what was my then course of 
studies, and on receiving my reply, he added, ‘You cannot do better.” 

Upon this, the Doctor turned his back on the pleasant city of Pomona, 
and settled at Kensington ; was ordained by the Bishop of Winchester, 
who we presume was more indulgent than his brother ; and determined on 
commencing author in right earnest. This was a good resolution, but was 
well-nigh scared from its propriety by an accidental meeting at dinner 
with an Editor of one of the Reviews. As the picture of this gentleman 
may stand as the representative of the whole class of that grim and grisly 
phalanx, the Editors of Reviews and Magazines, and indeed in one case, as 
we can answer, for the absolute likeness of these descendants of old John 
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Dennis, we shall give the tremendous portrait in the Author's words : 


‘¢ There sate a gentleman, to me wholly 
unknown, of a middling time of life, with 
a saturnine complexion, and searching 
look, who was placed at the right hand 
of the master of the feast [just the very 
place which the Editor whom we have 
seen occupies], and who dealt out his 
discourse with a sufficient mixture of 
positiveness and severity [another pal- 
pable hit). He had dark eyes, and yet 
darker whiskers; and not only was his 
voice loud and penetrating, but his dicta 
seemed to be listened to with something 
like reverential attention.* My neigh- 
bour whispered in my ear that he was an 
Editor of one of the Reviews. This in- 
telligence riveted me to his person, and 
my ear to his conversation. At that mo- 
ment there seemed to be no one in the 
room but HE. After dinner we discoursed 
of the influence of Reviews. ‘ Sir,’ said 
he, ‘their influence is inconceivable. I 
am one of that corps diplomatique. T 
know a young man at this moment, not 
quite of age, who has a volume of poems 
in the press. I know it will be sad trash, 
and Iam whetting my critical knife to cut 
it to pieces, the moment it sees daylight.’ 
Had I been made of yielding materials, I 
must of necessity have fainted away ; but, 
contrariwise, I stood to the charge, and 
replied, ‘I could not comprehend how a 
man could be whetting his knife to cut to 
pieces that which he had not seen, and 


which, when seen, might possibly blunt 
the edge of his weapon.’ His rejoinder 
struck meas terrible. ‘ Poh! young man,’ 
said he, ‘ I see clearly you know nothing 
of the world. There are at this moment 
six unfledyed authors begging and praying 
for a good word from me.’ I was petri- 
fied, horror-struck. I said little during 
the rest of the evening, but stole away 
somewhat earlier than I am wont, and 
retired to my pillow, rather than to my 
rest, with the image of this saturnine 
complexioned and savage-hearted critic 
before me. How could he know of my hav- 
ing a volume of poemsinthe press? Had 
my printer been faithless, and conveyed a 
copy to him surreptitiously? A greater 
night of torture was never experienced by 
any malefactor on the evening preceding 
his execution. With mingled feelings of 
surprise, anger, disdain, and contempt, 
I was impatient till the grey morn had 
lifted her pale lustre on the paler wretch. 
My fears as to my printer were entirely 
groundless: and all other fears were well 
nigh subdued, when my printer saga- 
ciously remarked, ‘ that there were surely 
other young men with volumes of poems 
in the press besides myself; and that he 
could bring a reviewer into the field (oh 
potent printer!) to say clever things for 
me, to the full as effective as the unknown 
critic’s cutting things.’’ 





* This latter part of the portrait has lost much of its resemblance in late days : 
seeing that authors now are bold enough to turn round and bite their best friend the 
Reviewer—“ forcing both him and the Dolphin to swear fealty.”’ 
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These were dreadful notes of preparation; but, while the opposing 
warriors thus frowned defiance at each other, the fair cause of all the 
quarrel was carried off by Minerva in a mist, 


avrap "AGhvn 
moAXuy ijepa xeve gira, 


and never seen again ; in other words, the volume was s¢ill-born, and there 
was no need of gossips at the christening. 

As we advance in the account of Dr. Dibdin’s literary efforts, we 
find a series of Tales, written as a remission from severe studies. One 
of these was “ La Belle Marianne,” which was privately printed, and 
the only copy brought to the hammer produced the sum of 2/. 16s. 
in russia binding. “ °Sir John Falkland” was another ; ; and then “ Two 
Pilgrims in Grey ;” but ‘Guiscardo, the Pirate,” was the most elabo- 
rate ; it is still in MS. and the Doctor has favoured us with part of 
the narrative, which we commend to the attention of all gentlemen and 
scholars, especially that part which mentions the “ nine virgins with neck- 
laces of coral, and stomachers of wrought gold, with five females waiting 
on each virgin, who moved in the train of Donna Ximena, the bride, and 
the mother of Count Siffredi.” The Doctor, after reposing awhile ‘from 
these labours, then revised and enlarged a History of Cheltenham, for which 
he received 30/. of Mr. Ruff, the bookseller, and a large-paper copy of 
which is now in the library of Althorp. Thus, he says, he fairly com- 
menced author, both by trade and good will. But for the rest of the acts 
of Dr. Dibdin, and how he became acquainted with Dr. Gosset, and how 
he dedicated his Introduction to the Classics to Lord Spencer; and how 
his printer was Mr. Gosnell, of Little Queen-street, Holborn ; and how 
he found Mr. Moss poaching upon his manor ; and how he furnished him 
with fresh powder and shot, out of hisown bag; and how he translated 
Fenelon on the Education of Daughters for the Duchess of Bedford ; and 
how he preached at Brompton for 30/. a year; and read Casaubon’s 
Epistles upon Camden Hill; and how he delivered Lectures on Poetry at 
the Royal Institution ;* and how he published a work called “‘ The Direc- 
tor ;"" and edited Ames’s Typographical Antiquities ; and read his Biblio- 
mania ¢ in MS. to Atticus, at his suburban residence at Elliot’s Brewery ; 
and how he made a sad mistake between Mr. Hugh Farmer, who wrote on 
Miracles, and Dr. Richard Farmer, who wrote on Mysteries; and how, 
on publishing the Bibliomania, “he felt the earth firm and solid beneath 
his feet, and the circumambient air clear and buoyant ;”"—all these matters, 
with others of larger import, are they not written in the Author's Reminis- 
cences ? and should they not be read by every one who is unwilling év aua0ia 
Kal dpovota karafi@vac? And so we return the Doctor many thanks for 
the entertainment his volume has afforded us; assuring him that we hope 





* What does Dr. Dibdin allude to, when, speaking of the London Institution, he 
says, ‘* Will Mr. Thomson, one of the present librarians, ever give us an account of 
the depredations and peculations of that Library? Such a furtive history would not 
only be amusing, but might operate beneficially by way of warning to others who 
possess the organ of furtivity.’’ 

t+ We give the key to the ciphers in this book: Leontes, Mr. Bindley; Prospero, 
Mr. Douce: Archimedes, Mr. Rennie; Hortensius, Sir William Bolland; Aurelius, 
Mr. G. Chalmers; Lepidus, Dr. Gosset; Bernardo, Mr. Haslewood; Marcellus, Mr, 
Malone; Orlando, Mr. Wodhull; Sir Tristrem, Sir W. Scott; Menalcus, Rev. H. 
Drury; Ulpian, Mr. Utterson ; Quisquilius, Mr. G. Baker ; Mustapha, Mr. Gardi- 
ner the bookseller ; the Author himself, Rostcructus! 


Gent. Maa. Vou. V. C 
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next month to meet him again ; * and now for the present, in the words of 
his friend Wyllym Caxton, bidding him farewell : 


‘¢ Wyth these, here Gutenberg and Fust unite 
In thankes ryghte herty unto the oure frende, 
Beseechynge me, I theym to the commende. 
Prayen wee alle that heven maye the requyte 
For this thy travaile, and thy werke of love, 
And that we may embrace the here above, 
Whan fro the lower worlde thou shalt remoove.’’ 
(To be continued.) 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from p. 462.) 


1810. 

Dec. 23. Stewart in his Essays divides the circumstances which please 
in objects of Taste, into those which do so—Ist, from the organical adap- 
tation of the human frame to the external universe—2ndly, from asso- 
ciations formed gradually by experience : and the latter into such as please 
— 1. From associations common to the whole human race; 2. Such as are 
eer to particular times and places. The first member of the latter 

ivision he classes with the former, as universal beauties: the second 
member he regards as arbitrary beauties, and divides them according to 
the extent of their influence into classical associations, the most generally 
influential ; national or local associations, the next in operative force ; 
personal associations, the narrowest of any; and observes that there are 
corresponding modifications of taste, denominating that a philosophical 
taste, by way of eminence, which is founded on the study of universal 
beauty. The two distinguishing characteristics of a good taste, he con- 
siders as being correctness and delicacy ; and though he admits it as a 
self-evident truth, that without sensibility there can be zo taste, yet con- 
tends that extreme sensibility is unfavourable to both these characteristics 
of a good one, overpowering, instead of gently stimulating, those habits of 
observation, comparison, and intellectual experiment, of which the power 
of taste is the gradual and slow result. 

Dec. 24. Looked over Churchill's Rosciad, Apology, and Night— 
verses strong in sense, but coarse and rough in texture. In the Rosciad 
is this distich 


Call’d into being scenes unknown before, 
And passing Nature’s bounds, was something more, 


applied to Shakspeare. Was this before or after Johnson's celebrated 
Prologue ?—before, they might be thought fine; after, they must be 
deemed wretched. 

Dec. 29. Called and sat with Dr. Pearson. Had a letter from his 
sister in the morning, in which she mentioned that Sheridan had lately 
said in conversation, that he detested Pope as a poet, that Homer ought 
to have been hung, that Virgil was delightful, and that he adored Dryden. 
He must surely have been drunk! Pope and Virgil, Homer and Dryden, 
must, one would think, have been linked together; nor can I rationally 
account for so preposterous a preference. 





* There are some woful misprints in the Doctor’s book, which we should not have 
expected from such a quarter. As, p. 262, Dr. Legden, for Dr. Leyden; p. 271, R. 
Helsor, for R. Heber, cum multis aliis. But what are we to think of ‘‘ Calamo 
currentissimo !”’ 
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Dec. 31. Pursued D’Alembert’s Preface to the Encyclopedia. He 
proceeds in deducing a sort of a natural history of the sciences and 
arts, in the order in which they would succeed each other in the progress 
of human knowledge :—logic, grammar, eloquence, history, chronology, 
geography, civil polity; but the filiation he adopts, I think, is rather 
specious than satisfactory. Ushered in the new year with certain gloomy 
presentiments. 

1811. 

Jan. 1. Began Crabbe’s Borough.* The dedication and preface do 
not form very promising prestiges. They exhibit a coarseness and negli- 
gence of manner of a very peculiar character. The poem is better adapted 
to exhibition in parts, than for continued perusal. It evinces great, but I 
think ill-directed and ill-regulated powers. 

Jan. 8. Found, on my return from skaiting, a reproachful letter from 
Rogers for publishing the article Sept. 17, 1796, in my Diary. He is 
highly scandalized and indignant at my treatment of the Unitarians, or 
self-denominated Rational Christians, as exhibiting a striking example of 
the triumph of inclination over the judgment. This sect is just as bigoted 
and intolerant as Catholics, or Calvinists, though with far fewer motives, 
one wonld think, as having much less to contend for; but then they are 
fretted and galled with the difficulties of deducing their doctrines from the 
Scriptures on one hand, and inflated with arrogance at their superior 
pretensions to rationality, when deduced, on the other. 

Jan. 9. Read my friend Dr. Pearson’s Essay on the Pre-existence of 
Christ, in his Hulsian Defence for 1810. The question, he remarks, in 
opposition to the Unitarians, is not what is agreable to reason, but what is 
agreeable to Scripture ; and trying them by this test, I certainly do think the 
doctrines of the Unitarians evince most strikingly the triumph of the 
inclination over the judgment, in torturing the authority of Scripture to 
the conclusions of reason. 

Jan. 14. Finished Crabbe’s Borough. His pictures are admirably and 
inimitably drawn, and coloured true to nature and life ; but his poem leaves 
‘on the whole an impression of wretchedness on the mind from the cast of 
characters and subjects represented. The shade with him seems not em- 
ployed to give relief to the lights, but the lights thrown in to deepen the 
shade. All that is gay aud tender (witness the Convict’s Dream), only 
aggravates what is harsh and what is sad. 

Jan, 18. Began Bentley’s Remarks on Collins’s Discourse on Free- 
thinking. He displays much vigour of argumentation, and force’ of 
humour ; but both rather coarsely strong ; and he aims rather to crush 
his adversary, than his arguments. In the 14th he unsheaths the dagger of 
persecution, and his assertion in the next, that none but the wicked reject 
religion, and they on account of its terrors, I am satisfied is false. 

Jan. 19. Mr. Capel Lofft called and sate an hour with me; said that 
the two circumstances which in his mind redounded most to the King’s 
credit, during his reign, were his partiality to Handel's music, and his 
steady patronage of the Lancasterian Institution. Agreed with me that 
Handel might be regarded as the Milton of Music, and thought Haydn 
might be considered as the Shakspeare. Milton's flight, I remarked, was 
on the whole more loftily sustained than Shakspeare’s ; but Shakspeare 
from his depths occasionally towered higher. This Lofft could hardly 





* Mr. Green subsequently did full justice to Mr. Crahbe’s vigorous and powerful 
genius, The present entry is preserved as showing his first impressions.—Ep1r. 
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admit. Shakspeare’s excellencies he thought were thrown into higher 
relief by his defects, than in Milton. Considered the original conclusion 
in Lear, as incomparably superior in effect to Garrick’s alteration ; nor did 
he regard it as too heart-rending, the mind being prepared for such a 
termination. C. L. spoke in the highest terms of praise of the Edinburgh 
Review, whose original asperity was softened, while its vigour was increased. 
Particularly commended the article on the Catholic Question in last 
number. Considered that neither the Edinburgh Review nor D. Stewart 
(with whose Essays he was delighted) had done justice to Burke's Sublime 
and Beautiful. Adverting to the time when that disquisition first appeared, 
—before the subject, in this country at least, had undergone any strict and 
regular investigation—thought Burke right in deducing our first ideas of 
Beauty from the female form. Spoke in the highest and most glowing 
terms of Warburton, and said, that his irresistible powers had lately made 
him a convert to his doctrine respecting the -6th book of the Aneid, and 
adduced a passage which had escaped Warburton in favour of that expla- 
nation. Burke's doctrines on the Sublime and Beautiful he thought 
obscurely shadowed forth in Dionysius Halicarnassus: but not taken from 
thence. He strongly expressed his acquiescence and satisfaction in Price's 
happy separation of the Picturesque, as an intermediate quality between 
the Beautiful and the Sublime, which he would very reluctantly abandon. 

Feb. 7. Looked over some old letters to my father in the evening ; I see 
that in 1757, he is charged 8/. for half a hogshead of port wine. 

Feb. 12. Read Goldsmith's Traveller, and Deserted Village. I see 
no resemblance between him and Crabbe, but in the minute faithfulness 
and accuracy of occasional descriptions. ‘The general current of Gold-. 
smith’s muse is tenderness and sweetness, while that of Crabbe’s is austerity. 
The philosophy of the Deserted Village is fundamentally erroneous ;* but 
he contrives to deduce from it a strain of delightful imagery and touching 
sentiment, which one grieves should not adorn a better cause. Read his 
Good-natured Man, and She Stoops to Conquer. The extravagance of 
the plot, and the breadth of the humour in both, are rather becoming 
farce than comedy. The same jests of ‘ pipes and tobacco for the angel,’ 
and the ‘lamb is outrageous,’ are repeated in both pieces. Honywood 
seems something like a prototype of Charles Surface. 

Feb. 16. Looked over some of Farquhar’'s Plays—The Constant 
Couple, The Trip to the Jubilee, The Beaux-Stratagem, and The Re- 
cruiting Officer. The general arrangement and particular conduct of 
the plots are very wretched ; but the line of characters, and the admirable 
ease and sprightliness of the dialogue, which is really dramatic, redeems 
fully the defect. The gross licentiousness of manners exhibited in what- 
ever respects the intercourse of the sexes, is a very striking feature in 





* Perhaps the expression in the text should be modified ; while some of Goldsmith’s 
reasonings are incorrect, and his views superficial, especially as regards the minute 
subdivision of property in land, 

‘* When every rood of ground maintained its man,’’ 
—those relating to a comparison between agricultural and commercial prosperity, seem 
to be correct ; though the mere outlines alone of his argument could be traced in his 
Poem ‘‘ Ornari res ipsa negat, contenta doceri.’’ That country is most likely to be 
prosperous, where there is a due proportion between its agricultural and manufacturing 
population. At present, in England the balance is too much inclining to the latter. 
Agriculture is permanent; manufactures and commerce fluctuating. Agriculture 
without manufactures would never produce great wealth; but a solely manufacturing 
population would be subject to dreadful vicissitudes, and might be exposed, without 
domestic agriculture, to great privations, not to speak of the hazard of internal 
turbulence and commotion.—Epir. 
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these plays. Such representations would not now be endured. I hope 
our mothers were not copied from life. 

Feb. 18. Read Vanburgh’s Relapse ; it has all the licentiousness of 
Farquhar’s pieces, with this additional aggravation, that wit and reason, 
and those of the most refined character, are sedulously employed to justify 
and encourage that licentiousness. Every incident, every notion, every 
remark, to dissuade from chaste love, and to recommend by every prurient 
device the most complete dissoluteness of morals and manners. Loveless 
and Amanda might easily have been rescued with good stage effect, but 
seem dropped for this very purpose in a state of unfinished but hopeful 
perdition. Vanburgh’s Provoked Wife, still more mischievous than the 
Relapse, because the reasoning and the wit are still more refined and 
seductive. I am not surprised at Collyer’s indignation: Vanburgh’s dialogue 
sparkles more than Farquhar’s, but is hardly so naturally easy and spirited. 
Read Vanburgh’s Esop, and False Friend: they both evince that he 
possessed right moral feelings, and that they were only perverted on sexual 
topics by the profligacy of the times. 

Feb. 28. In the discussion arising out of Warburton’s Letters, the 
Edinburgh reviewers (No. 26.) observe that law arose from human feelings 
and notions of justice, which of course preceded Jaw ; and that the reason 
why crimes are,punished, and virtue not usually rewarded, in legal polity, 
is that the right of avenging the former was transferred from the injured 
individual to the public, for the purpose of preventing disorder, and tem- 
pering its application by more important and extensive views of the 
circumstances of the delinquency; whereas the remuneration of Virtue 
was safely left in the hands of gratitude and sympathetic kindness. 
The Reviewers evidently stand, in their view of things, on a far loftier 
eminence than Warburton ; but they are too much elated by their advan- 
tage, and do not render fair justice to his powers and achievements in the 
low station which he occupied. 

March 1. Went to the Oratorio at Covent-Garden Theatre in the 
evening. Bellamy hard in ‘ Tears such as tender fathers shed :’ Braham 
too full of license and extraneous embellishment, defying all accompani- 
ment, in ‘ Lord, remember David,’ and ruining the effect of ‘ Marmion’ 
towards the close by ill-judged gracings ;—very great in ‘ Deeper and 
deeper still,’ aiming here solely at expression; beautiful effect of 
slackeningandaccelerating time in ‘ Together let us range the fields,’ with 
Mrs. Dickens. Braham forcing his natural voice up painfully ; Catalani 
transcendent—uniting every excellence; Garbet, a fine counter-tenor in 
‘ Jehovah crowned with glory bright,’ but apparently not quite at ease in 
the upper tones. Braham's shake imperfect. Went to Parkinson's at 12, 
and had a front tooth extracted—gradually increased resistance, and then 
horrid crash ! 

March 3. Read in the evening the first ten cantos of Southey’s Curse 
of Kehama ; displaying a vigourof feeling and vivacity of fancy, which one 
grieves should have been wasted on a theme at once so visionary, recondite, 
and preposterous,* as the Hindoo system of Mythology; though it affords 
scope for imagination. Lord Grey, Turner said, when I met him at the 
Oratorio, found the Prince (on the crisis of the approaching change of 
administration) very nervous. 





* Mr. Green has not done justice to the exquisitely skilful and beautifully modu- 
lated versification of this fanciful and elegant poem. The poetical language also is 
selected with the finest taste. —Epir. 
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MANSION AT WORCESTER, NOW 


ONE of the finest specimens of an- 
cient internal domestic architecture in 
the city of Worcester, is to be found in 
the extensive premises now called “ the 
Royal Porcelain Works,” the property 
of Messrs. Flight, Barr, and Barr, 
situate in Palace Row, contiguous to 
the banks of the Severn, and very near 
the Bishop’s palace. These works 
were established in the year 1751, and 
from that period, down to the present 
time, this ancient edifice has been the 
scene of progressive and important 
improvements in this branch of our 
national manufactures. The view from 
the back front is most delightful, com- 
manding the whole range of the Mal- 
vern Hills, the beautiful valley below, 
the Severn Bridge, with the Abberley 
Hills to the right. 

It was formerly a large and hand- 
some mansion, with gardens laid out 
down to the banks of the river. A 
few of the old rooms are preserved in 
their original state, and have been 
much admired by those who delight in 
viewing the relics of past ages. The 
house forms a sort of quadrangle, with 
a court in the centre, and was formerly 
the residence of the respectable family 
of the ‘‘ Warmstrys,”’ several of whom 
were connectedas registrars, and other- 
wise, with the cathedral church of 
Worcester. The library of the house 
is a lofty and spacious room, wain- 
scoted with oak, carved in various parts 
with different devices, and the arms 
of the family of ‘‘ Warmstry,” viz. a 
cross moline between four crescents, 
and impaled and quartered with the 
arms of other families. The fireplace 
is of very ampledimensions, with hand- 
some pillars on each side; and the 
chimney-piece is decorated with a 
scroll extremely well cut. Surmount- 
ing it, the royal arms of England appear 
most curiously carved, and around the 
room may still be seen the antique 
bookshelves, edged with a scolloped 
border of green cloth, remaining quite 
firm in its texture. Adjoining the li- 
brary is a small study or reading room, 
fitted up with bookshelves in the same 
style. 

On the north side, and within the 
rails of the altar, in the cathedral of 
Worcester, is a very curious monu- 
ment, removed thither in 1812, from the 
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middle pillar in the nave, to the me- 
mory of Mrs. Cecil Warmstry, widow 
of William Warmstry, registrar of the 
diocese, who departed this life the 27th 
of Jan. 1649, as is intimated by the 
sepulchral stone. She is represented 
in a sculpture near two feet long, wrapt 
in her widow’s veil, cumbent, with her 
head leaning on her right hand. The 
muscles of the body are admirably well 
expressed, the whole intimating the 
most piteous dejection and intense 
grief. 

On a gravestone in the middle aisle 
of the cathedral is the following in- 
scription in capital letters :— 


‘¢ The memory of the Just 
is blessed. 

Here lyeth the mortality of the most wor- 
thy Register of thisdiocess, William Warm- 
stry, Esquier, whose name when thou 
readest, enquire of his virtues, that thou 
mayst learne by his example, to get and 
maintain love and reputation amongst 
men without the expence of the favour of 
God, or a good conscience; to be hospi- 
table, patient in affliction, charitable, and 
tender of all men’s good name, frequent 
and constant in prayer, faithful in wed- 
locke, willinge to dye that thou mayst 
live for ever. Blessed are the dead that 
dye in the Lord.”’ 


Dr. Thomas Warmstry, son of Wil- 
liam Warmstry, Esq. registrar of the 
diocese of Worcester, was installed 
dean of Worcester 27th of Nov. 1661. 
He was born and educated in that city. 
He was reckoned a famous divine, and 
was amongst the distinguished indivi- 
duals appointed on behalf of the town 
totreat with the army of the Parliament 
respecting the surrender of the place, 
in the month of June, 1646. 

The mansion of the Warmstry fa- 
mily, of which we have been speaking, 
is conjectured to have been occupied 
as far back as the reign of Henry the 
Seventh and Henry the Eighth, by Sir 
William Windsor, second Lord Wind- 
sor, an ancestor of the Earl of Ply- 
mouth. On the first floor of the house 
is a parlour wainscoted round with 
oak, and over the fireplace is a very 
curious specimen of armorial ensigns, 
carved in wood, and bearing the marks 
of great age, quartered as below :— 

1. Windsor. Gules a saltire Ar. 
between twelve crosslets Or. 
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2. Blount. 
Or and Sable. 

3. Echingham. Azure, fretty Ar- 
gent. 

4. Beauchamp of Hatch, co. Somer- 
set. Vairy Argent and Azure. 

Crest—a buck’s head gardant, couped 
at the neck, Ar. 

The arms have supporters, and un- 
derneath them is this motto or inscrip- 
tion—‘‘ Stemmata quid faciunt ?”’ 

The late Earl of Plymouth, when 
inspecting the process of the Porcelain 
Works a few years back, with his sister 
the present Marchioness of Downshie, 


Barry nebulée of six, 
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and his father-in-law Earl Amherst, 
recognized these memorials of his an- 
cestors, and viewed them for some 
time with much interest. 

After a lapse of ages, the family of 
the Plowdens occupied the mansion 
for some time; and ultimately this an- 
cient edifice, about eighty years since, 
was devoted to its present purposes, 
and exhibits an animating scene of art 
and industry rivalling most success- 
fully some of the finest productions of 


the royal porcelain works of the Con- 
tinent. B. 





Tue Free Grammar Scuoor or Sr. Oxtave’s ann St. Jonn’s, SourHWARK. 


(With a Plate.) 


EARLY in the reign of Elizabeth, 
when the foundation of public schools 
was promoted throughout the country 
under the authority of the Legislature 
and the patronage of the Crown, the 
parishioners of St. Saviour, Southwark, 
set a noble example to their neighbours 
in the establishment of their admirable 
Free Grammar School, and the inha- 
bitants of the parish of St. Olave were 
not slow to follow so enlightened and 
benevolent a policy. 

St. Olave’s School was set on foot 
in the year 1560, and constituted ‘‘ The 
Free Grammar School of Queen Eliza- 
beth of the Parishioners of the parish 
of St. Olave,”’ by letters patent issued 
in 1571.* It has since maintained a 
respectable rank among similar esta- 
blishments until our own days; when, 
among the other great improvements 
to which the vicinity has been sub- 
jected, the School of St. Olave’s has 
obtained a share which is calculated to 
add considerably to its credit and its 
efficiency. 

A new site for the school was pro- 
vided by the London Bridge Commit- 
tee, nearly on the same spot as the old 
school, viz. on the south side of Duke- 
street, leading from Tooley-street to 
London Bridge, and the sum of 30001. 
was also agreed to be paid by the City 
of London to the Governors for equality 





* Our correspondent has favoured us 
with some original and copious memoirs 
of the history of the School; which we 
are compelled by want of space to defer to 
another month.—Epirt. 


of exchange. But this new site being 
required by the London and Greenwich 
Railway Company for the approach to 
the railway, it was provided by their 
Act that they should find another site 
for the Grammar School in lieu of the 
former. After some considerable de- 
lay, and with a view to satisfy the in- 
habitants of St. John’s, who were 
desirous that the new School should be 
erected in or near that parish, a piece 
of ground was fixed on in Bermondsey- 
street, near the division of the parishes, 
and on part of that ground the new 
School (of which we present a view) 
has been erected. 

The building is in the Tudor style of 
architecture, similar to the original 
buildings erected by Cardinal Wolsey 
at Hampton Court. It is built of red 
brick, with stone quoins and door and 
window frames, and forms two sides 
of a quadrangle, which is cut diago- 
nally by the railroad. 

In the centre of the building is an 
octagonal embattled tower, containing, 
on the ground floor, a porch open on 
three sides, and leading to a corridor 
of general communication. The porch 
is raised on three steps, and above it is 
a library or study for the master. Over 
the central entrance of the porch is a 
square stone tablet, on which is repre- 
sented a carved fac-simile of the an- 
cient seal of the School. On the right 
of the porch is the principal or gram- 
mar-school, the interior of which is 70 
feet in length by 35 feet in width, and 
35 feet in height. At the end of this 
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apartment, opposite to the entrance, 
is a raised platform or dais, on which 
is the head master’s seat, and on each 
side, at the same end of the room, is an 
oriel, Over the door is a gallery for 
visitors on the commemoration days; 
and the roof is supported by a plain 
gothic open framework of timber, with 
corbels and pendants. 

Behind the grammar school, and 
not seen in the view, is the writing 
school, a spacious room, 40 feet by 28, 
in the same style, but plainer than the 
former. 

-On the left of the porch is the court 
room, in which the Governors meet to 
transact business; and which is also 
intended to be the school library. The 
court room has a broad bay-window in 
front, embattled on the outside; in 
which has been inserted an ancient dial 
in coloured glass, which was in the 
window of the old vestry hall and 
school room. Between the porch and 
the court room is a waiting room. 

On the left of the court room is the 
entrance to the head master’s house, 
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which occupies the extreme left of the 
building, and contains nine commodi- 
ous apartments. 

This building is altogether highly 
creditable; as well to the Governors 
as to the taste and professional abi- 
lity of Mr. James Field, the archi- 
tect from whose design and under 
whose direction it has been erected ; 
and who is also the architect of the 
new wing of St. Thomas’s Hospital ; 
but it is to be regretted that the situa- 
tion in which it has been placed is so 
unfavourable, that it can only be seen 
to great disadvantage from the school 
yard, or from the railroad, which in- 
tersects the schcol yard diagonally, at 
a height of about 20 feet above the 
level of the ground. 

It is intended that the entrance to 
the school shall be from Bermondsey- 
street, through a gate between a por- 
ter’s lodge and a house for one of the 
under masters, to be built in the same 
style as the school; and then through 
one of the arches of the railroad into 
the school yard. G. R. C. 





QuzsTIONES VENUSINZ.—No. VII. 
(Concluded from vol. IV. p. 590.) 


Dr. Douglas’s dissertation on the first ode of Horace, and defence of 
‘ Te doctarum hedere,’ &c. 


Mr. Ursan, 16th Dec. 

AFTER all that has been said in the 
way of enquiry on the subject, except 
as the claim of Dr. Hare (in 1721) is 
concerned, “‘ the first original proposer 
of that fine emendation remains yet 
unascertained.” 

In the British Museum, however, 
(King’s Library, 4 Y 3) 1 have had the 
satisfaction to discover a copy of Dr. 
Douglas’s dissertation ; the perusal of 
which Dr. W. King tells us he was 
favoured with by Dr. D. himself. It 
is a very ingenious, learned, and clever 
production. But unluckily that copy 
in the B. M., apparently printed for 
private circulation only, without date 
or title, is imperfect also; and ends 
with p. 64, just at the interesting com- 
mencement of Dr. D.’s answer to the 
objection taken from the “‘ impropriety 
of giving the Edera to Mecenas.” 

The Bodleian, though that library 
now contains Mr. Heber’s vast collec- 
tion of Horaces, is not fortunate 


enough to possess a copy of the disser- 
tation: or by the acknowledged cour- 
2 


tesy of the librarian, Dr. Bandinel, a 
transcript of the deficient pages might 
have been readily obtained to complete 
that in the British Museum. 

Is an entire copy of it known to 
exist in any other library, public or 
private ? 

Dr. Douglas in the course of his 
work refers to (Bower’s) Historia Li- 
teraria, vol. ii. 1731: which gives an 
account of Wade’s Horace, then re- 
cently published, and at p. 281 inserts 
**a new discovery (that of Te docta- 
rum, &c.) lately communicated to us 
from abroad by a very able critic.” 
At p. 285, however, the article con- 
cludes thus :—‘‘ This emendation is 
not quite new; the reader will find 
some hints of it in Janus Rutgersius.” 

Here then the question must rest for 
the present ; and thanking you for the 
indulgence which has been granted to 
so tedious an enquiry, I remain, Mr. 
Urban, yours, &c. 

The Author of 
Horarius Restirutvs. 
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RECORDS OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


Tesue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham, Bishop of Exeter, Lord High Tveasurer of 
England, containing payments made out of His Majesty’s Revenue in the 44th year 
of Edward III. A.D. 1370. Translated from the original Roll now remaining in 
the ancient Pell Office, by Frederick Devon. London, 1835, pp. 518. 


IT would seem, from the statement contained in the introduction to this volume, 
that for more than a hundred years past, and probably from about the accession of 
James I., various records, which have for a long time been supposed to be of consi- 
derable importance, have been permitted to remain in a state of great disorder in two 
rooms in the buildings adjoining Westminster Hall; one ‘a large dark square room, up 
one pair of stairs,’ and the other ‘ a small room up two pair of stairs,’ in the build- 
ing adjoining the old Court of Exchequer, and formerly called the brick tower, fronting 
New Palace Yard. In this receptacle have been also deposited, from time to time, 
‘the most antient and useless’ of the many useless volumes compiled in the office of 
the Clerk of the Pells, under the system of account-keeping recently abolished. Ex- 
cept when an addition of this kind was made to these concealed treasures, the rooms 
in question were seldom visited, and all that was known respecting them was, that the 
collections of several centuries were there deposited, without order or method of any 
kind, covered with an accumulation of dust and dirt, and, of course, in a state of 
rapid decay. A meditated attempt to put an end to this disgraceful state of things, a 
little more than a century ago, was defeated by various events, and, amongst them, 
by the death of Madox the antiquary, to whom the task had been assigned. From 
that time these records have remained undisturbed, and, to use the language of Madox, 
‘in a sort buried,’ until very recently, when their condition was brought to the notice 
of the Lords of the Treasury by the present Comptroller-general of the Exchequer, 
Sir John Newport. Their Lordships immediately directed that these long-buried docu- 
ments should be arranged and digested into order, and their contents made known in 
such a way as would render them accessible and useful to the public. This task was 
committed to the Editor of the present volume, who has been, we believe, for many 
years, a clerk in the Chapter House Record-office, and in the execution of it he was 
instructed to act under the directions of Sir John. Newport. 

It would appear that sufficient progress has not yet been made in the task of arrange- 
ment, to enable Mr. Devon to give an exact calendar of the records he has inspected ; 
but they are stated to consist of, amongst many other documents, a Norman Pipe Roll 
of the reign of Richard I., but of what year is not mentioned; along series of Rolls, 
or Pells, of receipts at the Exchequer; a similar series of Rolls, or Pells, of pay- 
ments; several old Royal Household books; a series of Liberate Rolls; Rolls of the 
Exchequer of the Jews; Rolls of Aids, Subsidies, and Royal Alms; a Roll of the 
Expenses of the King’s Stable in the 21st Edward I,; a Roll of the Expense and Pro- 
duce of the Royal Mines, from the 20th to the 25th Edward I.; and Rolls, or Books 
of Entries of Documents under the Privy Seal, from the 1st James I. to the present 
time. 

From amongst this miscellaneous collection Mr. Devon has selected for publication 
the Roll before us, ‘ not only on account of the interesting period of our history toa 
which it relates, but because, from the perfect state of its preservation, it is well cal. 
culated to exhibit a specimen of the valuable information contained in these docu. 
ments ; a very limited knowledge of which is to be obtained from the early writers on 
records of this description.’ Such are the reasons for publication assigned by Mr. 
Devon; we will also extract the explanation which he thinks due to the public, ‘ for 
having published a translation of the document, and not the document itself.’ ‘ The 
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arguments,’ he says, ‘ in favour of placing the contents of the record within the know- 
ledge and understanding of all persons are so obvious, that it is deemed unnecessary 
to urge them here ; those which have been adduced by others to show the advantages 
derived from translations in general, are presumed to be equally applicable in the 
present instance.’ Now in this matter we entirely differ from Mr. Devon; but, be- 
fore we proceed to offer the few observations we shall make upon the subject, we would 
wish to have it borne in mind that Mr. Devon’s labours and this volume are altogether 
at the expense of the public. If any gentleman had thought proper, at his own 
expense, to publish the volume before us, we should have thought that his money 
might have been far more usefully expended, but his publisher’s accounts would have 
cured him of such folly, and the sin against good taste might have been permitted to 
pass almost unnoticed. But with publications at the expense of the country the case 
is essentially different. Our national literary character is mixed up with such publi- 
cations ; for what we patronize and pay for, we cannot but be supposed to admire. 
In these days too,—these days of searching economy,—little enough of our public 
money can be afforded for literary purposes, and it behoves us therefore most particu- 
larly to see that that little is well applied. We have also before us the example of 
the old Record Commission ; and, if we have not forgotten its lavish and ridiculous 
expenditure, which seems impossible, we shall certainly not fail to raise our voices 
against any thing which approximates, however remotely, to that misapplication of 
the public bounty of which they were guilty. 

Mr. Devon’s instructions indicated his duty with sufficient clearness, and pointed 
out most exactly the order in which he was to proceed. In beginning with publica- 
tion, even supposing his publication a proper one, he has reversed the order in which 
he was directed to proceed, and has done that first which should have been done last. 
Indeed, so entirely has Mr. Devon adopted the old witch-like practice of reading his 
book backwards, that it would seem that, if it had not been for the good sense of Sir 
John Newport, who was extremely anxious to furnish the public with at least some 
information as to the contents of the two long closed-up rooms, the present volume would 
actually have been sent into the world even without the very imperfect account of the 
discovered records contained in Mr. Devon’s introduction. Of course we do not 
accuse Mr. Devon of having adopted this mode of proceeding with any view to his 
own advantage ; he has misunderstood his instructions, which were not to publish a 
translation of any of the documents he was expected to find, or a volume of selections 
from those documents, which we observe he announces, but properly and correctly 
to arrange and catalogue them, and, by the publication of catalogues, to make their 
contents known to the public. There seems something reasonable in this mode of 
proceeding ; but if, on the other hand, Mr. Devon is to be allowed to publish first a 
volume containing a translation of a Roll, then a volume of translated extracts, and then 
probably a translation of some other curiosity which may have turned up in the mean 
time, years will have elapsed, and thousands of pounds will have been expended, 
before Mr. Devon, or his successor, will have put our antiquaries in possession of 
that information which they cannot but desire to have, and which the Lords of the 
Treasury intended them to have without delay. 

Such is our view of Mr. Devon’s course of proceedings ; and now with respect to 
translations of records. Surely it is quite a mistake that ‘ the arguments in favour of 


translations in general’ are applicable to this question. In the case of ‘ translations 


in general,’ the public have the original and also the translation, but in the case of 
records, the use and interest of which are confined to very few persons, and the 
expense of publishing which is very great, our choice lies not between having either the 
original alone, or the original and a translation, but between having either the original 
ora translation. The cases are essentially different; and therefore the arguments, 
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whatever they may be, to which Mr. Devon refers, do not affect the question. In 
the instance of records generally we cannot have, and in this particular instance Mr. 
Devon does not intend us to have, both the original and a translation; the question 
then is, which of the two is the more likely to be useful? Which of them is more 
likely ‘ to place the record (we use Mr. Devon’s words) within the knowledge and un- 
derstanding of all persons ?’—of all persons, that is, who feel an interest in such 
matters, and to whom a record is likely to be of any use at all,—for to dream of 
making records, under any circumstances, objects of utility or interest to the whole 
body of the people, is the merest nonsense inthe world. Mr. Devon could not effect 
it even if he were to publish his translations in the Penny Magazine. ‘We are sure 
that the general opinion of all persons competent to decide such a question is in 
favour of the publication of the unmutilated original. Those to whom records are 
useful can understand the original always as well, and frequently better, than any 
translation, notwithstanding the ‘ barbarous Latin’ of which Mr. Devon writes with 
such contempt. Translations cannot be made so as to be thoroughly understood by 
persons who lave not previously studied the general forms and character of records, 
and those who have had the advantage of such previous study do not stand in need of 
translations. In records, clearness and certainty as to the exact phraseology of the 
original are of very peculiar importance,—what translation can give either this clear- 
ness or this certainty? Mr. Devon found this out in the instances of proper names, 
which he has therefore left untranslated throughout his volume. He discovered, he 
says, that he could not convey ‘ the original derivation and meaning’ of many of them 
in a translation. How came he not to see that this effect is not confined to proper 
names of persons, but is equally apparent in the proper names of those institutions, 
customs, and manners peculiar to the middle ages, which have now become obsolete, 
and the history and nature of which is only to be gathered from records. The very 
things for which we principally go to records are incapable of translation. The thing 
signified has become obsolete ; it is entirely gone; we have no name for it. All, 
therefore, that the translator can do, is either to retain the word in the original, with 
probably some slight alteration in its termination, or to designate it by the name of 
whatever in modern times, in the opinion of the translator, comes nearest to its 
ancient meaning. In both cases the translation is imperfect, and calculated to mis- 
lead. In the one the record is really not translated but altered ; in the other we have 
not so much the sense of the original as the translator’s opinion of its meaning; and 
where is the infallible person to whom aatiquaries are willing to bend? We by no 
means suspect Mr. Devon of any intention to set himself up for such a person ; but 
when he deprives us of the original record, and puts us off with merely his own trans- 
lation, he places himself in the chair which only such a person ought to occupy. 
This question of the translation of records is a very wide one. It affects the con- 
duct of the Record Commissioners with respect to the noble publications they are now 
carrying on; it equally affects the question of whether publications of this sort are 
exclusively iatended for the learned of our own country, or whether they ought not 
to be published in such manner as to be useful to the students of all nations ;—but 
really it is not worth while to argue it further. Let any one imagine what would 
have been the condition of European literature if, instead of the editiones principes 
which were sent forth by the zealous revivers of classical learning, those honourable 
men had, mistakingly, doled out to us a succession of meagre and spiritless transla- 
tions? Even that however might not have been so bad as the instance before us. 
Many of the great classical works relate to passions and feelings which belong to all 
times and all men. Such works may be translated, for the language of passion is as 
universal as the feeling from which it originates; but records, for the reasons we 
have given, cannot be translated so as adequately to represent the original. This is 
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the first translation published at the expense of the public, and we trust it will be the 
last. Let private individuals do what they please ; but against all translations by 
authority, sent forth in the place of the originals, we shall never cease to protest. 
How Mr. Devon could have lapsed into such a heresy we cannot imagine. Surely he 
does not himself explain the cause when, objecting to Mr. Topham’s publication of the 
Wardrobe Book of the 28th Edward I. in the original, he states, that if he had 
published a translation only, ‘ much of his labour would have been spared’ !—Introd, 
p- xv. 

Having stated our opinions upon these preliminary points, we proceed to the volume 
itself ; which consists of an Introduction, the Record, and an Index. 

The Introduction contains an account of the circumstances in which these newly- 
discovered Records have been long lying; a brief statement of the nature of the docu- 
ments at present examined ; a collection of extracts from them, ranging from the 5th 
Henry III. to the 12th Charles I.; and an abstract of the Record here published. 
The record then follows. In explanation of its character it may be necessary to re- 
mark, that in the Exchequer the receipts and payments were entered, in the Pell 
office, upon two Rolls or Books, the one called the Introitus, which was the record 
of monies received, and the other the Evxitus, or the record of monies issued. Up 
to the reign of James I. these entries were made upon Rolls, or Pells ;* from his 
accession they have been entered in books. The Record now published is the Pell of 
Exitus, or Issue Roll, for the two Exchequer terms of Easter and Michaelmas in the 
year 1370. This Roll was selected for publication partly on account of the interest 
thought to attach to the period to which it refers ; but, surely, in the long series which 
is believed to exist from Henry III. to Edward IV., many years possessed greater 
claims, and few less, upon the score of interest than the one in question. The forced 
loans to which the King had recourse, and the unsuccessful expedition of Sir Robert 
Knolles, were the only important public events by which the year was distinguished. 
If interest were to have any weight in the selection, it would have been better to have 
exhibited the preparations which preceded Cressy, or Poictiers, than those which led 
only to a disgraceful defeat. This is not a matter of much moment; except that, if 
interest is to be any ground for preliminary publication, Mr. Devon may perhaps 
stumble upon many other records which he may think of sufficient interest to be com- 
municated to the world before he proceeds to his catalogue, in which case time would 
have been gained if he had, in the first instance, published one of those records 
most likely to beinteresting. The Roll contains many entries relating to the payment 
of the expenses of Knolles’s expedition,—the transit of his men and horses; the mode 
of obtaining the necessary number of ships; the wages of the seamen and the troops, 
with very many other particulars recorded in the minute mode of entry in which our 
ancestors delighted. We are also here enabled to judge of the extent to which the 
king’s applications for loans were carried, and of their success. The nobility, the 
clergy, corporations, and private individuals produced their ‘ imprison’d angels,’ 
apparently with great liberality ; and, if this record be correctly translated, seem to 
have been punctually repaid, often within a few days of the loan.—(See pp. 146, 159, 
161, and in many other places.) The pensions, wages, allowances, and other ordinary 
expenses of the government may also be found here, and furnish many curious illus- 
trations of the machinery of the state at the period in question. But we have not 
space to dwell upon these matters. 

The volume is concluded with an index of a very peculiar kind; Mr. Devon shall 





* Some of our readers may not be aware that ‘ Roll’ and ‘ Pell’ mean the same 
thing. The latter word ‘ Pellis,’ indicates the substance upon which the entries 
were made, the former, ‘ Rotulus,’ the form of the Pell when not in use. 
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explain it. ‘ Some difficulty presented itself in rendering the ancient names of per- 
sons and places into modern spelling. To obviate this difficulty, the original ortho- 
graphy of the Record has been in most instances adhered to [in the body of the work], 
and the names modernized only in the index, which plan producing both readings will, 
it is hoped, be satisfactory.’ Probably it will be so to those who wish the volume to 
repose in quietness upon their shelves; but any one who desires to make use of it, will 
think it would have been better if the index had been in the same language as the 
body of the book. Mr. Devon is at any event entitled to the credit of having medi- 
tated, and in some instances executed, an index of a very original character. 

It is obvious that such a work as the one of which we have given an outline, must 
contain a great deal of curious matter, and many things which, if they may be de- 
pended upon—if the editor has done his duty well and faithfully—are likely to be highly 
useful to historical inquirers. If, on the other hand, the accuracy and talent of the 
editor cannot be depended upon, the work is mere waste paper—‘ a light to lead 
astray.’ We shall at once proceed to the consideration of the manner in which the 
work has been executed ; selecting, with that view, such passages as tend to show 
how far the editor is qualified for the task committed to him, how much of that 
minute accuracy and general acquaintance with historical literature which are indis- 
pensable requisites for the proper editing of such a volume, he possesses. 

In the first page of the Introduction we find it stated, that Madox, in his History 
of the Exchequer, published in 1769, refers to certain things, and this statement is 
supported by a reference to that work, p. 739. Madox’s History was first published 
in 1711; and it appears from the third page of this introduction that he died before 
1731. There was an improved edition published in 1769, but the pages of Mr. 
Devon’s references throughout his work are taken from the previous edition of 1711. 
At p. xiv. we are told that ‘ the Dialogus de Scaccario, written by Gervase of Tilbury, 
was printed by Hearne in his Liber Niger.’ It is doubtful whether the work referred 
to was written by Gervase; it is certain that it was not printed by Hearne in his 
Liber Niger. 

At p. xxx. we find ‘ two cloths of gold purchased for Edward of Westminster,’ with 
a note, ‘ afterwards King Edward I.’ Edward I. was surnamed ‘ Longshanks,’ not 
‘ of Westminster.’ At any event the person here referred to was no king’s son, 
but the son of * Odo, the goldsmith,’ and was the clerk of the works employed by 
Henry III. upon his new buildings at Westminster. See Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting, edit. 1786, vol. I. 11—25. 

At p. lvii. we have a note of the contents of ‘ Letters of Privy Seal, directed to Sir 
Lewis Stukely, allowing his expenses for arresting Sir Walter Raleigh.’ It is added, 
‘ Sir Lewis Stukely delivered an inventory containing’ (inter alia) certain enumerated 
articles. What these articles had to do with Sir Walter Raleigh does not well appear 
from Mr. Devon’s narrative; but upon turning to Mr. Tytler’s Life of Raleigh, we 
find the same articles enumerated in an inventory printed there, p. 466. It seems 
probable that these articles, which were found upon Raleigh’s person at the time of 
his arrest, were, in the first place, taken away by Stukely, but afterwards returned, in 
order that it might be seen whether Raleigh used them ‘in way of subornation.’ 
Amongst them Mr. Devon includes ‘ a slob of coarser gold,’ and ‘a symson stone set 
in gold.’ Mr. Tytler prints them ‘a stob,’ and ‘ a crymson stone.’ 

At p. lviii. Mr. Devon prints two extracts from the Exchequer books, in the time 
of Charles I. relating to payments to Vandyck for portraits painted for the King. 
These extracts have been published before by Walpole (Anec. Painting, 11. 165), and 
in some respects more fully than they are given by Mr. Devon. Of course, too, we 
may he sure that Walpole did not fall into the mistake committed by Mr. Devon, of 
inserting a payment ‘ for mending the picture of the Emperor Galbus.’ 
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In the same page we find, ‘ to Sir Peter Rubens, knight, 3,000/. for certain pictures 
from him sold to us.’ One of our contemporaries very properly inquires, ‘ was this 
for pictures of his own, or for Italian and Flemish pictures which he had been com- 
missioned to purchase ??* We have no doubt that, if the original were produced, the 
word ‘ from’ would be found to be merely a blunder of Mr. Devon’s, instead of ‘ by ;’ 
and the date and amount ‘ conjoined’ leave no doubt that this was the 3,000/. received 
by Rubens for painting the ceiling of the Banquetting House at Whitehall.+ 

At p. lx. we find amongst the ‘ presents of plate,’ &c. said to be contained in the 
Record here published, ‘ a silver bason and ewer, with gold nobles, to the Duke de 
Gelrye and Duke d’Aubert, p. 130.’ The entry is of a present to Sir Reginald de 
Bretherthorp, ambassador from those dukes, of one basin silver-gilt and enamelled, 
with one ewer to match the same, and 25 marks in gold nobles. 

In the same page there is ‘ present to the Lord de Melun, at Pavye, in Lombardy, 
of certain gallies, palfries, and greyhounds, p. 464.’ Gallies at Pavia seem something 
like the sea in Bohemia ; but the entry referred to is really such nonsense as it stands 
in the translation, that nothing can be made of it. 

In the same page are ten similar entries under the head of presents. One is not 
an entry of a present ; and out of the remaining nine, only two are stated with entire 
accuracy by Mr. Devon! There are two other similar entries in the next page, and 
one of them is completely misrepresented. 

At p. lxii. are many entries classed together under the head of ‘ household pay- 
ments, servants, &c.’ and Mr. Devon represents them as exactly coinciding with 
those contained in the collection of household ordinances, published by the Society 
of Antiquaries, the heading of the first of which he quotes in order to prove the simi- 
larity. Now this is quite a mistake. The great majority of these selected entries 
from the present Roll are not household payments, which did not generally appear 
upon the accounts of the Exchequer; but pensions granted to old servants of the 
household, or other persons who had done services to the King. It is clear that from 
such payments ‘ the perquisites,’ as Mr. Devon calls the wages ‘ of the King’s officers 
and servants,’ cannot be ascertained, nor do they, as he imagines, furnish any infor- 
mation as to the ordinary household expenses. His remarks upon the subject are 
very indefinite, and it is clear he did not at all understand the weapon he was per- 
mitted to handle. For instance, his first entry under the head of ‘ household pay- 
ments,’ is ‘ payment of 10 marks to the nurse of Thomas de Wodestock, the King’s 
son, p. 78.’ The payment referred to is 5 marks paid to Christian [Christiana ?], 
wife of John de Enefield, lately nurse to Thomas de Wodestock, being one half-yearly 
payment of an annuity of 10 marks granted to her by the King for her life, for good 
service rendered by her, as well to the King as to Thomas de Wodestock. The next 
entry is similarly mistaken. The third is altogether misrepresented ; and as for ‘ the 
chaplain’ mentioned in it, he is a mere creation of Mr. Devon’s fancy. So may we 
go from entry to entry and without any better success. They are not ‘ household 

payments,’ but pensions or other gratuities, and wherever they are stated at large 
the entries are full of errors. Look, for instance, at the following, classed amongst the 
‘ household payments to the official servants.’ Mr. Devon merely says, ‘ Escheator, 
p- 294.’ The entry is 1/. 17s., paid to Leo de Perton on account of an annuity of 
100s. granted him for life by the King, for good service rendered by him, and as a 
compensation (Mr. Devon translates the word, which frequently occurs, ‘ recom- 
pense’) for his office of escheator, which the King granted to him, and afterwards 
committed it to another person. How can this possibly be called a ‘ household pay- 
ment to an official servant?’ The next class in Mr. Devon’s arrangement is ‘ pay- 





* The Atheneum, 1835, p. 869. t Walp. Anecd. 11. 142. 
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ments to domestic servants,’ in which he is equally incorrect ; but to follow him item 
by item is at once distressing and tiresome. We shall select one entry, on account of 
the persons who are mentioned in it. ‘ Valets and attendants on the King, amongst 
others, Geoffrey Chaucer and Philippa Chaucer, with many others.’ We will not 
blame the elegant repetition of the word ‘ others’ in this entry, but proceed at once 
to its substance. The payment to Geoffrey Chaucer which is here referred to, is one 
upon account of his pension of 20 marks, noticed by all his biographers, and the 
patent for which is printed in the Federa. In the entry of this payment he is de- 
scribed as ‘ vallettus regis,’ which agrees with the ‘ vallettus noster’ of the patent. 
This appellation, as is well known, has occasioned some literary controversy, and 
various meanings have been assigned to it.* Mr. Devon, who evidently knows no- 
thing at all about the matter, ignorantly determines it in an off-hand way by trans- 
lating ‘ vallettus regis,’ ‘ the King’s valet,’ and by classing the illustrious father of 
English poetry amongst ‘ domestic servants,’ and together with blacksmiths, barbers, 
cooks, scullery boys, and other ‘ attendants upon the King.’ Probably, with the 
word ‘ vallettus’ before us, it would be difficult to convince Mr. Devon that he is in- 
correct as to Geoffrey ; but what has he to say for placing Mistress Philippa amongst 
the ‘ valets and attendants upon the King?’ She is not described at all in this Record, 
but is, simply, Philippa Chaucer, with a pension of 10 marks, for life, given for some 
cause which is not described, but which Mr. Devon calls ‘ good service.’ In a Record 
of the 51st Edward III., from which Mr. Devon quotes at p. xlv., there is a further 
description of her; but it is one that will not aid Mr. Devon, but the contrary. 
Appended to this latter description is a note, in which Mr. Devon informs us, that 
Philippa was ‘ sister to the wife of John of Gaunt.’ The wife! which wife? Surely, 
Mr. Devon, if you knew that John of Gaunt had three wives, and one cannot think an 
editor of records can be ignorant of a fact so notorious, you should have told us whe- 
ther it was the sister of the wealthy Blanche of Lancaster, of the proud Constance of 
Spain, or of the mother of the Beauforts, whom you have thought fit to place amongst 
the ‘ domestic servants,’ the ‘ valets and attendants upon the King.’ The word 
‘ valet’ occurs very frequently upon this Roll; and probably, if the original had been 
published, its meaning might have been very correctly determined, but no one can 
attempt it with merely Mr. Devon’s translation before him. 

At p. lxiv. we are informed, that ‘ under the head of household payments may also 
be classed many to, and on behalf of, Philippa Queen of England.’ Is it possible that 
the Roll could have been edited without noticing that this lady, although often named, 
is always styled ‘ the late’ Queen? There are payments to her creditors, and others 
upon her behalf; but the hand with which she could have received money, was cold 
before the commencement of the account. She died in 1369. 

At p. lxviii. amongst the portions of the Roll relating to ‘ money lent to the King,’ 
Mr. Devon states, ‘ persons sent to various parts to borrow money, with mention 
of their names and places of residence, p. 111.’ There is no such mention whatever. 

In the same page, ‘ money paid to the King in his chamber for 10,000 marks Bor- 
ROWED.’ p. 113, 205. This is curiously absurd; the item is of itself without mean- 
ing, but the following is the transaction to which it refers. The King received from 
the Exchequer 10,000 marks yearly for his own private use. This sum was paid to 
him quarterly, and there are many entries relating to the quarterly payments. Those 
referred to by Mr. Devon, p. 113, 205 (they ought to be 112, 204), are of this kind, 
and others are to be found at p. 284, 453, 475. There is not the slightest reason for 
terming this sum ‘ borrowed ;’ but it is clear that, although Mr. Devon translated 
some eight or ten entries in which the nature of this transaction appears most palpably, 





* See Ellis’s Specimens, 1. 202, Chalmers’ Biog. Dict. 1x. 196. 
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he never arrived at even a glimpse of their meaning. It may be worthy of notice, 
that upon three several occasions (not noticed by Mr. Devon), probably when the 
Treasurer was hard pressed, the King lent to the Exchequer, out of the money thus 
paid to him, three several sums of 1,000, 250, and 700 marks (p. 237). Upon another 
occasion we find that he had reversed the transaction, and himself borrowed 2,000 
marks from the Exchequer (p. 381). The payment on account, before referred to as 
occurring at p. 475, is not fully translated by Mr. Devon. It charges 3331. 6s. 8d. 
paid to the King on account, and then concludes ‘ see same entry at p. 284.’ Now 
in that page there are two entries of payments to the King; one of 666/. 13s. 4d. 
and the other of 1666/7. 13s. 4d. (this last is a mistake of 1,0007. too much). To which 
of these does Mr. Devon refer? We are quite certain that if the original of the entry 
at p. 475 be produced, it will not be found to be ‘the same’ as either of them. They 
are payments the one up to a particular time, the other in a peculiar manner, and it 
is impossible that the subsequent entry can be ‘ the same’ in either of these respects. 
In the early part of the volume Mr. Devon has given all the entries at full length ; but 
it is evident, from his engraving in fac-simile, that some, and, as far as we can judge, 
a great many entries in the latter part of the volume are cut short, but how much, in 
what respect, or when this is the case, we have no information or means of judging. 
No one need be told, that in the publication of a record this is highly objectionable. 
Mere matters of form, often exactly repeated, may be very well abbreviated, but, as 
far as we can judge without access to the original, it is not merely matter of form but 
substance also, that has been curtailed in the later entries, and that without any notice 
that the whole entry is not given. Such abbreviation is extremely improper. 

At p. lxix. is the following :—‘ Messengers and couriers sent to all paris of England 
to borrow money, and for sheriffs, escheators, and other officers, to pay the same at 
the Exchequer, p. 126, 234, 235.’ Now the first entry referred to is a payment to 
the clerks of the Chancery for writing letters requesting loans of money ; but the 
second and third entries, as far as we can understand the translation, which is clearly 
inaccurate, relate to the repayment and not the borrowing of monies, and in none of 
the entries referred to, is there any mention of messengers sent to borrow money. 
The entry at p. 126 is the only one of the three which contains any directions to the 
sheriffs ; and that does not in any manner allude, as Mr. Devon would have us suppose, 
to their payment into the Exchequer of money borrowed, but in substance orders 
them to pay over all the ordinary receipts of their offices without making the usual 
deductions, which the Exchequer was probably at that time too poor to allow. 

At p. lxxvi. Mr. Devon states, ‘a ransom of 10,000 marks paid to Sir Nicholas 
Loveigne, for Sir Hugh de Chastillon, a knight of France and prisoner to the said Sir 
Nicholas, p. 445, 456.’ This is a very curious transaction, and is most inadequately 
described by Mr. Devon. It seems that Sir Nicholas de Loveigne had taken in the 
war Sir Hugh de Chastillon. But the King, being desirous of having the custody 
and the benefit of the ransom of this prisoner, purchased him of Sir Nicholas ‘ for his 
own use,’ and agreed to pay a purchase money of 10,000 marks. There are three 
entries of payments on account of this sum, at p. 5, 445, and 466; only two are men- 
tioned by Mr. Devon, and one of them is referred to inaccurately. 

Amongst the fees paid, there appear those of the judges and many other officers of 
dignity. The Chief Justice of the King’s Bench had 40/. per annum, with an addi- 
tional pension of 40/. granted to him for life for good service, and, according to Mr. 
Devon’s translation, ‘ that he might the more fitly maintain the military order [that 
is, we suppose, if it were properly translated, the order of knighthood] which he had 
received from the King.’ p. 346. The other judges had a yearly fee of 40 marks, with 
201. additional if they were Judges of Assize. (p. 346, 353.) The King’s Serjeants 
201. per annum, with a similar 207. additional if they were Judges of Assize. (p. 354, 
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360, 369.) The King’s Attorney, to prosecute and defend his business in the Bench, 
102. per annum.* (p. 364.) The Treasurer’s Remembrancer, 40 marks, (p. 343.) 
The Opposer (Apposer ?) of the Exchequer, 107. (p. 149.) The Clerk of the Great 
Roll, 107. (p. 103.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 40 marks, (p. 352.) Mr. 
Devon, with a feeble attempt at a joke, remarks upon this last payment, that it is 
‘ only 2d. a day more than the common soldier, and 8d. more than the royal lion in the 
Tower.’ p. xlv. We fear he is not much more expert in arithmetic than some people 
may think he is in the translation of records, for both his calculations are wrong, as 
any one may see who will follow him to his references, pages 99 and 298, and, in all 
probability, his instance of ‘ the’ common soldier is not ‘a’ common soldier. Such a 
mode of estimating the dignity or the nature of the office of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is extremely erroneous. Whatever was his official salary, it was the same 
as that of the highest Judge of the Court of Exchequer.t 

We might fill our Magazine with the mistakes of Mr. Devon, but it is unnecessary. 
Every one at all acquainted with this branch of literature must perceive, from the in- 
stances we have quoted already, but which do not comprise one twentieth part of those 
we could produce, that this record has not fallen into the hands of an editor who can 
be depended upon. Where then is the value of his translation? Where the value of 
the book itself? Inits pages the Record appears like precious wine carelessly poured 
from one vessel into another. Much of it is lost, and of that which remains the 
flavour is gone; it is dull, tasteless, and insipid. There is not a page of the introduc- 
tion which does not bear upon it manifest proofs of the editor’s want of acquaintance 
with the subject before him ; the books he quotes from, the manner of his quotations, 
the references and the absence of references, all tell the same tale. His careless- 
ness in stating the contents of his own volume, and his ignorance of the real meaning 
of many of the entries he has translated, are palpable as daylight. Not having the 
original of the Roll he has translated, we cannot of course bring forth sentence by sen- 
tence and prove them to be incorrect, but no person can fail to perceive that even the 
ordinary phraseology of records is often improperly rendered, and whenever an entry 
is not one of mere ordinary form, it is generally confused, and frequently entirely un- 
intelligible. Even when there is no palpable inaccuracy, how is the book to be relied 
upon? The introduction shews that Mr. Devon cannot quote the substance of the 
entries in the latter part of his own volume, without falling into blunders equally 
extraordinary in kind and number. Is it then possible for us to suppose that he has 
avoided similar blunders in transferring the sense of the original to his translation ? 





* The allowance, p. 426, to John de Asshewell, is not an allowance ‘ to the King’s 
Attorney,’ as it is stated to be by Mr. Devon (p. lxxx.), but a contribution on behalf 
of the King towards the expense of some proceeding in the nature of a gui tam action. 

+ All the salaries mentioned in this Roll, were apparently those allowed ‘ from ancient 
time,’ and in consequence of the alteration in the value of money had become insuffi- 
cient. Instances occur of the increase of the fees of many of the officers of the Ex- 
chequer (p. 258, 411); and in the 11th Henry VI. we find that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was paid 40/. per annum ‘ of increase’ to his ancient fee of 40 marks. Mr. 
Devon's remark as to ‘the royal lion in the Tower,’ has directed our attention to the 
various entries relating to the royal zoological collection in the 44th of Edward III. 
William de Garderobe was at that time the keeper, by the title of ‘ Keeper of the 
King’s Lions and Leopards in the Tower of London,’ and received for his wages six- 
pence per day. He was also allowed Gd. per day for the food of each beast under his 
care. At first there were seven (p. 25), afterwards six.(p. 216), and then four (p. 
298). Two young lions were subsequently, either born in the Tower, or brought there : 
eightpence per day was allowed for each of them for the first three months, and after- 
wards sixpence per day, (p. 298.) The number of beasts was ultimately again raised 
to seven, by a present of a lion sent to the King from Gascony, by the Black Prince. 
(p. 298, 388, 429). 
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It was said, long ago, that 
* None but those who cannot write, translate.’ 


And never was there a more complete verification of the assertion than is afforded by 
the present volume, Look, for instance, at the following choice morsel of English 
composition, which occurs at p. xxvi. 


* Craven Ord, in his Inventory of Crown Jewels of 3 Edward III. published in 1790, 
states, that one of the first lists of our Crown Jewels is contained in the Jetter of Mar- 
garet Queen of France to her brother Henry III. of England, dated 1261, when they 
were lodged in the church of the Knights Templars at Paris, which the said King after- 
wards gave his Queen Eleanor power to dispose of. Wid. Rymer’s Foedera, vol. 1. 
pp. 410, 435.’ 


Who were ‘ lodged’ in the church, or, as it is in the original, the house, of the 
Knights Templars? And what was it that the King gave the Queen? the church or 
the jewels? We have not at present an opportunity of turning to Mr. Ord’s paper 
to see how far he is answerable for these blunders; but as there are no marks of quo- 
tation, and the reference is to the new edition of the Foedera, Mr. Devon may claim 
the merit of adopting, if not of actually penning the elegant composition. 

Witness the excellent logic of the following sentence, in which an attempt is made 
to throw something like censure upon an elder antiquary :— 


‘ It is to be regretted, that Mr. Topham had not a knowledge of the collection now 
under consideration, and of the discoveries since made, as he would not then have 
fallen into THE ERROR of asserting ‘ that similar accounts of a later date are also 
extant in MS., but that none prior are known to be remaining.’ Earlier Rolls have 
since been found.’ p. xv. 


Because earlier Rolls have been found since Mr. Topham wrote, he was in error 
when he asserted that none were then known to be in existence. ‘ O wise judge!’ 
One other specimen and we have done :— 


‘ This Mary was the sixth daughter of King Edward I. by his wife Eleanor, who at 
ten years of age was made a nun in this monastery of Ambersbnry, at the instance of 
Queen Eleanor, her grandmother, who lived, died, and was buried there?’ p. xxxiv. 


Was it Mary, the daughter, or Eleanor, the mother, who was ‘ made a nun’ at ten 
years of age? And who would believe, from Mr. Devon’s statement, that Eleanor, 
the grandmother, was for seven and thirty years Queen consort of England, and 
during that time was the mother of nine children? Somewhat different from a life 
passed as a vestal at Ambersbury. 

Wherever we open this volume, or in whatever manner we regard it, we find cause 
for complaint and censure. If we examine the original portion of it, its English is 
the veriest slip-slop that can be written ; its statements of facts are inaccurate to a 
degree which is almost inconceivable. If we look at the extracts selected from the 
series of discovered Rolls, we find well-known circumstances put forth as if they were 
novelties, and stated with the same disregard of correctness which prevails throughout 
the volume. Go we to the editor’s abridgment of his own translation, still we find 
the same extraordinary and inexcusable inaccuracy. If we examine the translation of 
the Record, we perceive, by the absence of all explanations of those peculiarities which 
cannot be understood without a reference to the original, that the duty of an editor 
has been neglected or unknown, and wherever we possess the means of testing the 
accuracy of the translation,we find good reason to believe that in it also may be found the 
same characteristic carelessness and inaccuracy. Add to all this the folly of the Index, 
and the glaring want of judgment displayed by the publication of a translation instead 
of the original, and an estimate may be formed of the value of the whole work. 

We regret the necessity which obliges us to make these observations; regret it be- 
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cause the Roll, if properly published, would have furnished a valuable addition to our 
stock of original documents, and, also, because it is always unpleasant to use. the 
language of reprehension. In an ordinary case it is often well to allow ignorance and 
carelessness to find their own level; to permit the pecuniary loss which generally fol- 
lows the publications of incompetent persons, to correct their temerity ; but this is not 
an ordinary case, nor is it one in which individual loss can apply its salutary correc- 
tive. The circumstances of the publication ; the announcement of another similar 
work,—also, no doubt, at the public expense; the disgrace which works like this are 
calculated to throw upon record publications, at a time when more attention is given 
to them, both in Great Britain and on the Continent, than has ever been bestowed 
before; all unite to render silence on our part impossible. 

If we might presume to offer advice to the functionaries to whom belongs the duty 
of making these newly-discovered Records available to the public, we should say :— 
Let them be properly arranged, and a correct catalogue of them be published. Having 
done this, if there be no objection on the ground of custody, which from the nature of 
the Records we hardly suppose there can be, transfer them at once to the British 
Museum ; and if it be thought advisable that any of them should be published at the 
public expense, let the publication be placed under the superintendence of the Record 
Commissioners. This course would most effectually carry into execution the inten- 
tions of the Lords of the Treasury, and conduce in the highest degree to the public 
advantage. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF POPE WITH TONSON SENIOR AND JUNIOR, RESPECTING 
THEOBALD’S EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE, THE MAN OF ROSS, &c. 





From Mr. Port to J. Tonson, Jun. 
S, Twitenham, Nov. [1731.] 

I LEARN from an Article published 
in a late daily journal, that Tibbald is 
to have the text of Shakespear, together 
with his remarks, printed by you. As 
I have heard nothing of this from you, 
I presume it is not so; at least that 
you, with whom I have liv’d ever upon 
amicable terms, will not be the pub- 
lisher of any impertinencies relating 
any way to my character, of which 
you cannot but know, that man’s 
specimens and letters concerning them 
have been full. In a word, I doubt 
not but you wou’d some way have ac- 
quainted me with any design of yours 
concerning Shakespear. I desire you’l 
tell me the truth of this matter, tho’ 
I believe ’tis no more than some idle 
report crept into the News, or perhaps 
put into it by himself. 

1 am, D* Sir, yr affect® humble ser- 
vant, A. Pope. 

When did you hear of y" Uncle? 





To Mr. Pope rrom J. Tonson, Jun’. 
Sr. 13 Nov. 1731. 
1 HAVE rec’d yours, wherein you 


desire me to tell you the truth whether 
I have agreed with Theobald to print 
the Text of Shakespear together with 
his Remarks. The truth is this, other 
persons being concerned in the Text 
of Shakespear with myself, Mr. Theo- 
bald treated with them to print it, 
and as ] found the work wou’d go on 
by the other parties concern’d (tho 
I had not come into the agreement), 
so I could not avoid being concern’d 
in the edition: this is the truth. I 
am sensible of the many instances of 
your friendship, and shall never do 
any act to forfeit y' opinion of me; 
and since Theobald’s Shakespear must 
come out, I cannot think you will 
like it the worse that a friend of yours 
is one of the printers. As for the 
advertisement, or piece of news in the 
daily Journal, I knew nothing of it 
till free it in the Paper, nor ever 
thought it worth my time to enquire 
how it came there. I had a letter 
from my uncle last post, who is well, 
and will be very glad to hear that you 
are so. 

T am Sir, your most obliged and 
most obedient servant, J.T. 
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From Mr. Pops ro J. Tonson, Jun’. 
Dr, Sir, Nov. 14, 1731. 

YOU may guess how far | am from 
being unwilling that Tibbald’s Notes 
should come out, when I long since 
desir’d and commission’d you to try 
to procure them against our second 
edition. The worst I wish is, that 
Shakespear and you may be serv’d by 
’em. But all I shou’d be sorry for 
would be, if you were made the pub- 
lisher of any falsity relating to my 
personal character, who not only am a 
man that wish you well, but have 
suffer’d a little on y" account, by one 
lye of this man’s venting. Having a 
mind to write to your uncle, I’ve 
taken this for part of a subject of a 
letter, where you will see what further 
I have to say of it. J am fully satis- 
fied by what you tell me, and always 
ready to be truly, S', yr affectionate 
humble serv¢. A. Pope. 
To M’. Porgr rrom J. Tonson, Jun’. 

Sir, 18 Nov. 1731. 

I HAVE fully answer’d yr first 
about Shakespear. As to any other 
matters, 1 shall be so far from doing, 
or suffering any thing to be done, to 
make you uneasy, that on the contrary, 
I shall be glad of any opportunity of 
obliging, and, if possible, serving you ; 
and in the plainest words I tell you, 
that whoever 1 employ in publishing 
any of the copy’s | am entitled unto 
(more especially any pieces of yours), 
I will conclude on nothing till 1 have 
your opinion. I am much obliged to 
you for the compliment of sending 
your letter to my uncle open to me; 
but as (in my humble opinion) it will 
look much better for that letter (or 
any other of yours) to come imme- 
diately from yourself than under my 
cover, so I return it as I rec’d it, and 
am, Sir, your most humble servt, 





Sir, Nov. 14th, 1731. 

I HAD a ietter from your nephew, 
who tells me what 1 am pleased al- 
ways to hear, that you are well, but 
not a word when you return to Barnes. 
Your stay has been much longer y® 
I hop’d, and you proposed. I was 
almost ready to be angry with yr 
nephew on hearing he was to be the 
publisher of Tibbald’s Shakspear; who, 
according to the laudable custom of 
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commentators, first serv’d himself of 
my pains, and then abused me for ’em. 
But I am satisfy’d since he tells me 
other proprietors in y* copy of Shakes- 
pear could have printed it without 
him: and 1 am the better pleased he 
has a share in it; because if any slan- 
der on my personal character sh¢ be 
inserted in y* book, ke doubtless would 
be enabled to testify in vy same book 
any such truth in my justification as 1 
could call upon him to witness. I 
never understood, w2 I was concern’d 
in his edition, that any other pro- 
prietors c4 be ballanc’d wt! himself in 
it. This you must know too. But 
if an edition of y* Text can be printed 
without his consent, and if the pro- 
priety to this author be so wandring, 
I’m very sure that, however my edition 
or Tibbald’s may sell, I know a way 
to put any friend upon publishing a 
new one that will vastly out-sell them 
both (of wh [ will talk with you when 
we meet); and not of this author 
only, but of all the other best English 
poets; a project w» I am sure the 
upblick wd thank me for, avd w* none 
of the Dutch-headed Scholiasts are 
capable of executing. 

1 think I sh¢ congratulate y" cozen 
on the new trade he is commencing, 
of publishing English Classicks with 
huge Commentaries. Tibbald’s will 
be y* follower of Bentley, and Bentley 
of Scriblerus. Whata glory willit be 
to the Dunciad, that it was the first 
modern work publish’d in this man- 
ner! In truth I think myself happier 
in my Commentator than either Mil- 
ton or Shakespear; and shall be very 
well content if the same hands pro- 
ceed to any other man’s works but my 
owne. And in this I depend upon 
your friendship, and y" intercession 
with y' cosen, that you will not let the 
Tibbald’s ever publish notes upon such 
things of mine, as are your property 
yet or shall be hereafter.—Oh shade 
those laurels wch descend to you! 

[ writ you a long letter abt 2 months 
since, since when I have not heard 
from you. If you are now upon re- 
turning, you’l probably find L* Bath- 
urst at Cirencester, who I know w? re- 
joyce to show you all his works there. 
I past a week lately with L* Cobham 
and Mr. Stanyan. I think all yr friends 
are well... L* Wilmington I dined with 


y® day he left Chiswick for y* season. 
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My mother is pretty well, and remem- 
bers you. 1.know nothing more to 
tell you but that I am, with sincere 
good will, ever, d* Sir, y* affectionate 
friend and servant, A. Pope. 

I have a very pretty poem to shew 
you of a near relation of L‘ Cobham’s, 
w*" he has inscribed to me and some 
others. 

You live not far from Ross. I de- 
sire you to get me an exact informa- 
tion of the Man of Ross, what was 
his Xtian and surname? what year 
he dyed, and at wt age? and to tran- 
scribe his epitaph if he has one, and 
any particulars you can procure abt 
him. I intend to make him an ex- 
ample, in a poem of mine. 

To Mr. Tonson, sen. at Ledbury, 

Herefordshire. 





DearSir, Twitenham, June7, 1732. 

Before I received yr last, I intended 
to write to you my thanks for y* great 
diligence (or let me give it a higher 
title, zeal) you have shewn in giving 
me so many particulars of the Man of 
Ross. They are more than sufficient 
for my honest purpose of setting up 
his fame, as an example to greater and 
wealthyer men, how they ought to 
use their fortunes. You know, few of 
these particulars can be made to shine 
in verse, but I have selected the most 
affecting, and have added 2 or 3 wth I 
learnd fro’ other hands. A small ex- 
aggeration you must allow me as a 
poet; yet I was determined the ground 
work at least sh* be Truth, weh made 
me so scrupulous in my enquiries ; 
and sure, considering that the world is 
bad enough to be always extenuating 
and lessening what virtue is among 
us, it is but reasonable to pay it some- 
times a little over measure, to balance 
that injustice, especially when it is 
done for example and encouragement 
to others. If any man shall ever 
happen to endeavour to emulate the 
Man of Ross, ’twill be no manner of 
harm if I make him think he was 
something more charitable and more 
beneficent than really he was, for so 
much more good it w‘ put the imitator 
upon doing. And farther I am satis- 
fy’d in my conscience (from y* strokes 
in 2 or 3 acct’ I have of his character) 
that it was in his will, and in his 
heart, to have done every good a poet 
can imagine. 


My motive for singling out this 
man, was twofold ; first to distinguish 
real and solid worth from showish or 
plausible expence, and virtue fro’ va- 
nity : and secondly, to humble y* pride 
of greater men, by an opposition of 
one so obscure and so distant from 
y° sphere of publick glory, this proud 
town. To send y" any of y* particu- 
lar verses will be much to y* prejudice 
of y® whole; w° if it has any beauty, 
derives it from y® manner in which it 
is placed, and y* contrast (as y* pain- 
ters call it) in w° it stands, with ye 
pompous figures of famous, or rich, or 
high-born men. 

1 was not sorry he had no monu- 
ment, and will put that circumstance 
into a note, perhaps into y* body of 
y® poem itself (unless you entreat ye 
contrary in yt own favor, by y' zeal to 
erect one). I would however, in this 
case, spare y® censure upon his heir 
(so well as he deserves it), because I 
dare say, after seeing his picture, every 
body will turn that circumstance to 
his honour, and conclude the Man of 
Ross himself w* not have any monu- 
ment in memory of his own good deeds. 

I have no thoughts of printing ye 
poem (w°h is an epistle on the Use of 
Riches) this long time, perhaps not till 
it is accompanied with many others ; 
and at a time, when telling truths, 
and drawing exemplary pictures of 
men and manners can be of no dis- 
service to y® author, and occasion no 
slanderer to mistake them, and apply 
them falsely, as | was lately serv’d in 
y° character of Timon. But I wish 
for nothing more than to see you here, 
on these quiet banks of the Thames, 
where any of these things should be 
frankly shewn to you. 

My portrait, by Dahl, I have sent a 
week ago to y' nephew. You oblige 
me in y® copy of my old friend Dr. 
Garth ; and you will always oblige me 
in continuing to write to me. As to 
D*. Bentley and Milton, I think the 
one above and ye other below all criti- 
cisme. Adieu, and health, and peace, 
and fair weather attend you. 

Yours, A. Popr. 

Dear Sir, Twitnam, Dec. 4, 1735. 

I condole with you in the first place 
for the death of y™ nephew, between 
whom and me, a matter past a short 
time before, which gave me concern, 
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as I believe it will you when I tell it 
ou. 1 presume this occasion may 
ave brought you to town once more, 
and I hope it will not be without our 
seeing each other. Whether y' deaf- 
ness will permit our conversation to 
be on equal terms, or whether I can 
only hear you, that will be a great 
pleasure to me, and I shall only be 
sorry to give you none on my part. 
Yet I think you love me well enough 
to find it some, meerly to be face to 
face. As soon as you can, pray write 
me a line when and where we shall 
pass a day and a night together. I 
can shew you papers, if you can’t hear 
me talk; and I can ask you questions 
at least in writing, and I don’t care 
how prolix you are in answering. I’ve 
often thought of writing to you, but I 
believe you may have read too many 
of my letters of late, w™ is a favour 
you owe to Curll. I took very kindly 
y® paragraph in y's, which y' nephew 
communicated to me. I am glad if 
any of my writings please you, who 
have been used to so much better; 
and I am glad if the writer pleases 
you, who have known so many better. 
Let me be what I will, I assure you 1 
am very sincerely, dr Sir, your affec- 
tionate friend and humble servant, 
A. Pore. 

To Jacob Tonson, sen. Esq. 

at Ledbury, Herefordshire. 





Sir, 

I desire you’! take these five setts of 
y® Odyssey, and do what you can 
wth ’em. 

I desire also you’! cause the pacquet 
I send to be bound together, as many 
in a volume as are tyed together. Let 
the octavo be made to match in colour 
and sise this w™ is already bound, and 
letter it Lisets on Porz, &c. Vou. 2. 

Pray bind y* duodecimos also in 
another vol: y® same colour, letterd 
Curt anp Company. 

And bind y* Gulliveriana, and letter 
it (same colour) thus, LisELs on 
Swirt AnD Pope. 

In this you will oblige, S", y" very 
faithfull servant, . Pope. 

1 dont know but soon we may have 
some better business together. 

Pray send me Phillips’s Freethinkers, 
and y° first or second vol. of Black- 
more’s Essays, in w*" is his piece of 
heroic poetry. 


Letters of Pope.—LEpitaph on Hannah More. 








[Jan. 


One of these pamphlets is imper- 
fect at y® end, of w™ I desire you’l 
procure an entire one. 

To Mr. Tonson. 





Epirary oF Mrs. Hannan More. 


THE monument to the memory of 
Mrs. Hannah More has been put up 
in Wrington church. It is from the 
chisel of E. H. Baily, Esq. R.A. of 
Bristol. Its form and ornaments are 
Gothic, the material the finest white 
marble, and is truly chaste and elegant. 
It bears upon it the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
HANNAH MORE. 


She was born in the parish of Stapleton, 
near Bristol, a.p. 1745, and died at 
Clifton, September 7th, a.p. 1833. 


Endowed with great intellectual powers, 
and early distinguished by the success of 
her literary labours, she entered the world 
under circumstances tending to fix her 
affections on its vanities; but, instructed 
in the school of Christ to form a just esti- 
mate of the real end of human existence, 
she chose the better part, and consecrated 
her time and talents to the glory of God 
and the good of her fellow creatures, in a 
life of practical piety and diffusive benefi- 
cence. Her numerous writings in support 
of religion and order, at a crisis when both 
were rudely assailed, were equally edifying 
to readers of all classes, at once delighting 
the wise, and instructing the ignorant and 
simple. In the eighty-ninth year of her 
age, beloved by her friends, and venerated 
by the public, she closed her career of 
usefulness in humble reliance on the mer- 
cies of God, through faith in the merits of 
her Redeemer. 


Her mortal remains are deposited in a 
vault in this churchyard, which also con- 
tains those of her four Sisters,who resided 
with her at Barley Wood, in this parish, 
her favourite abode, and who actively co- 
operated in her unwearied acts of Chris- 
tian benevolence. 

Mary More died 18th April, 1813, aged 
75 years. 

Elizabeth More died 14th June, 1816, 
aged 76 years. 

Sarah More died 17th May, 1817, aged 
74 years. 

Martha Moredied 14th September,1819, 
aged 60 years. 


This monument is erected out of a sub- 
scription for a public memorial to Hannah 
More, of which the greater proportion is 
devoted to the erection of a school in the 
populous and destitute out-parish of St. 
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Philip and Jacob, Bristol, to the better 
endowment of whose district church she 
bequeathed the residue of her property. 





Epitapy to Str T. G. Cutium, Br. 
F.R.S., &c. 
Mr. UrsBan, 

From motives of highest respect for 
the memory of Sir Thomas Gery Cul- 
lum, by whose notice as well as by the 
kindnesses of the several members of 
his family, conferred during past years 
on me, I have been so much honoured, 
and the comfort of my life so increased, 
I beg the favour of having his epitaph 
(which is on a handsome marble tablet, 
north side of Hawsted chancel, in Suf- 
solk) inserted in your publication. 

Yours, &c. F. H. T. B. 
Sacred to the memory of Sir Tuos. Gery 

Cutvuo, Bart. F.R.S. F.S.A. F.L.S. 

Seventh in succession of his family, 

and, during a long period of his life, 

Bath King of Arms. 

He was born in 1741, and having been, 

in early age, devoted to self-improvement, 


his mind was enriched by various and va- 
luable information. His correspondence 
and communications were sought and 
highly appreciated, not merely in the cir- 
cle of his friends and acquaintance, but 
by persons of distinguished taste and lite- 
rary talents throughout the kingdom. 
Temperate in habits, most exemplary in 
character, friendly in disposition, his 
lengthened, useful, and respectable life 
ended September 8th, 1831. 

He married, in 1774, Mary, daughter 
and sole heiress of Robert Hanson, Esq., 
of Normanton, in Yorkshire, who died 
September 13, 1830. 

Their son and sole heir erected this 
monument. 

1832. 

Arms above the monument: Azure a 
chevron . Ermine between three pelicans 
Or, vulning themselves proper, Ulster, in 
pretence; impaling, Gules, the Sun in 
splendour between 3 mascles Ar. on a 
chief embattled Or, 3 lions ramp. Sa. (an 
alteration of ‘‘ Hanson,’’ granted to Lady 
Cullum in 1793). Crest, a lion sejant Or, 
supporting a column Arg. capital and base 
Or. Motto, ‘“‘ Sustineatur.’’ 





EritapH on James Lynn, M.D. 


Jacosus Lynn, Jacobi Lynn, de Woodbridge, in agro Suffolcie, 
Generosi, (optimé auditi, haud pridém defuncti,) 
filius natu maximus, 

Medicinam chyrurgicam primitis perit¢que in solo natali exercuit. 
Regiones deinde exteras visens, et legationem ad Sinenses comitatus, 
ibidem ad tempus preefinitum versatus est. 

Post quosdam casus et rerum discrimina, in Angliam reversus, 
Doctoris insuper in Medicin& gradu insignitus, 
luculentissimA praxi innotuit. 

Peregré abeundi, tandém, in causa fuit hepar morbidum, comitante asthmAé, 
et alien quam sue salutis artifex felicior, 
tabe per aliquot menses corpus depascente, 
in damnum artis ipsius suorumque extinctus est. 

Decessit apud Buriam Sancti Edmundi die 10° Decembris, 1832, annos natus 63. 
Ingenii acumen . comitas spectata . 

Vite ratio tranquilla . fides inconcussa. 
in mutud communicatione jucunditas . 
defunctum ad vivum descripserunt, 
desiderium haud leve relinquentes. 


Amico optimé de se merito, 


F. H. T. BaRNWELL. 





Mr. Rosert WILson. 

THE following account of an un- 
known Botanist may deserve the no- 
tice of Naturalists. Robert Wilson, 
of Medomsley, in the county of Dur- 
ham, an indefatigable Naturalist and 
ingenious man, was born in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was a sword-cutler, 
and employed at the manufactory at 
Shotley Bridge (now given up), and 
his principal employment was in en- 


graving on the swords, &c. Of his 
life little is known ; but he was con- 
stantly employed in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and his rambles extended 
over all the neighbouring districts. 
His garden contained a valuable collec- 
tion of plants, and many of those 
which he met with flourished there. 
He frequently left plants among those 
he respected or was acquainted with. 
He died a few years ago, 
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The sale of his property was attended 
by what is there called ‘‘ the whole 
country side.” There were many cu- 
riosities ; among others, a desk of his 
own making, richly inlaid with ivory 
and very many different woods : this 
had cost him many years labour: it 
was sold for a trifle. There was also 
a richly inlaid gun. 

Among his books there were several 
valuable additions to Botanical sci- 
ence:—1l, a book, being a copy, in 
manuscript, of Withering’s Bot. Art. 
tit. Lichens, with coloured drawings, 
and many new species ; 2. a book con- 
taining a large collection of coloured 
drawings of Fungi, and many new 
kinds; and 3. a Herbal with coloured 
drawings, mostly from an old Dutch 
Herbal, and a copy from Mr. Harri- 
man’s (another indefatigable Botanist) 
Manuscript on the genus Lichen, ar- 
ranged according to Acharius’s Li- 
chenes. These collections are in the 
possession of the Rev. Mr. Wilson, 
Rector of Wolsingham ; and are valu- 
able, particularly as containing ac- 
counts of the Flora of the Vale of Der- 
went and Weardale and Teesdale, new 
districts, in every respect recommended 
to the notice of Naturalists, who will 
also find beautiful scenery, good fare, 
kind treatment, and cheap living. 


Mr. UrBan, 

A SUGGESTION is thrown out, 
at p. 227 of your last Number, that 
“* amidst all the miracles of our Lord, 
no instance of a lost limb restored is 
mentioned ;’’ and the writer intimates 
a wish to learn, what reason can be 
assigned for such a want of miracu- 
lous intervention on the part of our 
Saviour. 

By a lost limb, the writer evidently 
intends to speak of a limb severed 
from the body ; for of the restoration 
of other limbs, lost to all the useful 
purposes of life, by palsy and other 
causes, numerous instances are ad- 
duced by the Evangelists. 

But though no particular instance 
of a ‘“‘ lost limb restored” is recorded, 
we are not to infer that no such resto- 
ration took place; on the contrary, 
we are told that “great multitudes 
came unto him, having with them those 
that were lame, blind, dumb, maimed, 
and many others, and he healed 
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them: insomuch that the multitude 
wondered when they saw the dumb to 
speak, the maimed to be whole, the lame 
to walk, and the blind to see: and 
they glorified the God of Israel.’~— 
Matt. xv. 30, 31. 

One only instance is recorded in the 
Scriptures of the healing of a part 
severed from the body by violence: 
this is that of the servant of the High 
Priest, whose ear was cut off by the 
sword; Matt. xxvi, 51. Mark xiv, 47. 
Luke xxii, 50. John xviii, 10. and we 
are told, that ‘‘ Jesus touched his ear, 
and healed him,”’ [kar ayapevos tov 
@TLov Tov Lagato avrov,| by which we 
must understand, that the healing in- 
cluded the actual restoration of the 
ear, to the part from which it was re- 
moved by violence ; for had the ear not 
been replaced it was necessary to touch 
it, and the verb caouat, in another pas- 
sage of Luke iv. 18, is used to express 
complete and entire healing. 

With regard to the separation of 
the large limbs from the body by vio- 
lence, we have no reason to believe 
that this occurred often in Judea, 
during our Lord’s abode upon earth ; 
and it may be doubted whether a sin- 
gle opportunity was offered for such a 
manifestation of his miraculous power, 
as the restoration of such a Jost limb. 
The only means which the surgeons 
at that period of the world possessed 
of stopping the bleeding from large 
arteries, consisted in the application 
of the actual cautery, and this could 
so seldom be effected, that in the event 
of the excision of large limbs, the 
rapid flow of blood would speedily 
prove fatal to the patient. Unless, 
therefore, our Lord had been present, 
when the infliction of the wound took 
place, he would not be called upon to 
exercise his benevolence, in miracu- 
lously curing the injury: and his pre- 
sence was not to be expected in those 
places where these accidents mostly 
abound, amidst the rage of war, and 
violence, and rapine, and their conse- 
quences. 

I ought to add, that I have some- 
where, but I cannot recollect where, 
seen some observations on the point 
here mooted, and the explanation I 
have ventured to give, is derived from 
my recollection of the reply which 
those observations elicited. 

Yours, &c. TAapavOperos. 
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VESTIGES OF SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 
IN STSTEPHENS CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER, 


AFTER THE FIRE OF OCTOBER,1834. 
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ST. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER. 
(With a Plate.) 


OF all the magnificent buildings for 
religious services on which such vast 
expenditure was lavished by our an- 
cestors, there was evidently none 
which could compete, in gorgeous 
splendour, with that which adorned 
the Metropolitan Palace of the Kings. 
Nor could we fairly expect to find 
elsewhere a rival edifice; when we 
consider that to the expenses of this 
the revenues of the kingdom were, for 
a long series of years, devoted with no 
sparing hand, and that the most taste- 
ful artists and most skilful workmen 
that the country furnished, were im- 
pressed for the execution of its several 
parts. 

There can be no doubt that some of 
the great peers did emulate the mag- 
nificence of the Sovereign in this asin 
other matters; and the Beauchamp 
Chapel at Warwick may be instanced 
as a remaining specimen of great 
splendour. Still, all must have been 
inferior to this elaborate work of Ed- 
ward the Third. The more degenerate 
zras of art could never rival this 
production of a pure and most elegant 
style; and if St. Stephen’s Chapel 
were now as perfect as those of Ed- 
ward the Fourth at Windsor, and of 
Henry the Seventh at Westminster, 
how far would it not surpass them in 
the estimation, which an impartial 
comparison, and a renewed taste, have 
taught us to pronounce on the various 
gradations of Pointed Architecture ! 

It may be safely affirmed that in 
grandeur St. Stephen’s Chapel as far 
exceeded the ordinary domestic chapel, 
as Westminster Hall exceeds the halls 
of ordinary mansions; whilst the mag- 
nificence of the design was decorated 
throughout with the most elaborate 
minuteness, by every device of sculp- 
ture, painting, and glass, the most 
beautiful in their forms, and the most 
brilliant in their colours. 

That this same edifice, so remark- 
able for itself, should, by a singular 
destiny, have become the place of 
assembly for the most remarkable and 
most powerful community of modern 
times, whilst at the same time all its 
anciént glories were concealed from 
view, and its architectural features 


Gent. Mac. Vor. V. 


were defaced by others of the most 
ordinary and, indeed, inelegant forms ; 
—that the pealing anthem and the 
voice of prayer and praise, should 
have been succeeded by specious ora- 
tory, the wranglings of politicians, 
and the clamour of contending parties ; 
at the same time that that foreign and 
domestic policy which has raised this 
country to so high a rank among the 
nations of the world, has been moulded 
into life within those once sacred 
walls ;—this is a portion of its history 
which has been often pointed out as 
adding greatly to its interest in the 
estimation of the English nation, and 
as an almost irresistible claim in favour 
of even the disfigured ruins of its for- 
mer splendour. 

The records still preserved in the 
Exchequer furnish very full particulars 
of the expenses incurred in the erec- 
tion and decoration of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel; and copious extracts have 
been made from them both by Mr. 
J. S. Hawkins, in Smith’s Antiquities 
of Westminster, and by Mr. Brayley 
(in several cases from fresh sources) 
in the ‘‘ History of the Palatial Edi- 
fices of Westminster,’’ now in course 
of publication. The following quota- 
tion is from the latter work : 

‘* The preparations for the ornamental 
painting and glazing of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel were commenced about 1350, and 
the works were carried on for several 
years after that date. The Rolls of ac- 
count relating to the same, are particu- 
larly interesting from the many notices 
they include connected with the history of 
oil-painting ;—and it may be remarked 
here, that they most decidedly invalidate 
the claim of John van Eyck (as advanced 
by Vasari) to be considered as the inven- 
tor of that art, in 1410. They also 
furnish us with the names of numerous 
artists, (mostly our own countrymen,) 
who were engaged in executing the splen- 
did decorations which adorned the Chapel; 
and of whom Hugh de St. Alban’s ap. 
pears to have been the principal one, as 
he is expressly called master of the pain. 
ters, in a precept entered on the Patent 
Rolls. That the chief artists were men 
of distinguished eminence in their pro- 
fession there can be no doubt; and to 
them was entrusted the power both of 
selecting their assistants and compelling 
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them to serve at ‘the king’s wages.’ 
The nature of the authority thus delegated, 
will be best understood from the following 


.ti anslation of a precept tested by the King 


at Westminster, on the 18th of March, 1350: 
‘The King to all and singular the 
s‘ieriffs, mayors, bailiffs, officers, and his 
other lieges, as well within liberties as 
without, to whom, &c. greeting :— 

“‘ Know ye, that we have appointed 
our beloved Hugh de St. Alban’s, master 
c fthe painters assigned for the works to 
be executed in our Chapel, at our Palace 
at Westminster, to take and choose as 
many painters and other workmen as may 
be required for performing those works, 
i 1 any places where it may seem expedient, 
either within liberties or without, in the 
counties of Kent, Middlesex, Essex, 
Surrey, and Sussex; and to cause those 
workmen to come to our Palace aforesaid, 
{here to remain in our service, at our 
wages, as long as may be necessary. And 
therefore we command you to be coun- 
telling and assisting this Hugh in doing 
und completing what has been stated, as 
often and in such manner as the said 
VWugh may require.* 

‘* Similar mandates were issued in 
tavour of John Athelard, and Benedict 
Nightengale, the former for Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, War- 
wickshire, and Leicestershire; and the 
latter for Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Norfolk, and Suffolk. About the 
same time also, John Geddyng, glazier, 
received the king’s commission to procure 
glaziers for the works of the chapel, in 
the counties of Kent and Essex; for 
which service, as well as for collecting 
glass, he was allowed one shilling per day 
for himself and his horse. 

‘‘ The account Rolls of the 25th, 26th, 
29th, and 3lst of Edward the Third, con- 
tain much curious information respecting 
the operations of ‘the painters. They 
specify the names of the artists, their 
rates of wages, the sums which they 
received from time to time, and occasion- 
ally a statement of the kind of work on 
which they were employed. The wages 
of the artists varied from five-pence to 
gone shilling per day; except with respect 
to a person named John Barneby, (em- 
ployed at St. Stephen’s Chapel in 1355,) 
who was paid two shillings per day. The 


general wages appear-to have been from 
eightpence to tenpence per day ; but the 
assistants engaged in grinding and tem- 
pering colours, had only fourpence-half- 
penny for the same time. 

*€1351.—June 20.—To John Elham 
and Gilbert Pokering, painters, working 
on the chapel, as well on the tablements 
as on the priming of the east end of the 
king’s chapel, six days, at 10d. per day 
each, 10s. 

‘* July 4.—To Master Hugh de St. Al- 
ban’sand John de Cotton, painters, working 
there on the drawing of several images, 
[figures,] in the same chapel, four days 
and a half, at 1s. per day each, 9s. 

** July 11.—To Master H. de St. 
Alban’s, painter, working there on the 
ordination [grouping, probably ?] of the 
painting several images, two days, at 1s. 
per day, 2s. 

‘* From subsequent entries, it appears 
that these artists were employed for 
several months in painting figures on the 
walls of the chapel, whilst other painters 
were engaged on similar work at lower 
wages, 

‘*¢ 1352.—April 12.—To Wm. Heston 
and two others, laying on the gold, as 
well on the said walls, as on the placing 
of the preynts on the marble columns in 
the chapel, two days and a half, at 5d. 
per day each, 3s. 14d. 

‘¢ May 28.—To Wm. de Walsyngham. 
working on the painting of the angels in 
the chapel, 24 days at 10d. per day, 2s. 1d. 

“July 16.—To Edw. Paynell, and 
three others, laying on gold and pryntes 
in the chapel, six days, at 6d. per day 
each, 12s. 

“ July 24.—To E. Paynel and five 
others, making pryntes, and placing them 
= the same chapel, five days, as before, 

8. 


It might appear a doubtful matter 
what these “‘ prints” were; but the 
comparison of some of the preceding 
extracts with other entries among the 
materials purchased, and with what 
has remained of the works, will ex- 
plain them exactly. There are several 
items of payment to John Tynbeter 
(that is, the Tin-beater) for ‘leaves 
of tin to make the pryntes for the 





* Foedera, vol. iii, part i. p. 193, edit. 1825. In 1363, the works being not even 
then finished, a still more imperative precept was addressed to all Sheriffs, &c. : 

“* Know ye, that we have appointed our beloved William de Walsyngham to take 
so many Painters in our City of London (the fee of the Church excepted), as may be 
sufficient for our works in St. Stephen’s chapel, within our Palace of Westminster, 
‘and to bring them to our Palace aforesaid, for our works, at our wages, there to 
remain as long as may be requisite, and to arrest all who shall oppose or prove rebel- 
lious in this matter, and commit them to our prisons, until we shall have otherwise 


ordered their punishment.’’ 
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painting of the Chapel.” ‘The leaves 
cost 1s. a dozen. d another item 
is, ‘for one pair of shears, to cut the 
leaves of tin, 2d.”” We have seen 
that the prints were placed ‘‘ on the 
marble columns”’; and on one of those 
marble columns, since the fire, the 
present writer has seen one of them, 
which had indeed entirely lost all its 
colours by the action of the flames, 
but its substance was still consider- 
able, and raised in much relief upon 
the marble. It is pretty clear that 
they were produced by what is now 
called stencil-work : perforations were 
made in the leaves of tin according to 
the parts required to be covered with 
a certain pattern, and thus a thick 
coat of paint was worked into the 
cavity, and left on the surface in high 
relief, having almost the same effect 
as modern mouldings in putty compo- 
sition or papier maché, and at the 
same time of a variety of brilliant 
colours. Thedisposal of those “‘ prints” 
laid on the pillars of Purbeck marble, 
is shown in the Society of Antiquaries’ 
plates, Pl. VIII. fig. I. and one of 
them, a flower or rosette, is repre- 
sented in the size of the original, as 
fig. R. 

It appears from another entry that 
the ‘‘liessers,” or borders of the 
paintings, were produced in the same 
way with the assistance of leaves of tin. 
The following extracts will furnish 
the particulars of many other ma- 
terials employed : 


** 1351.—June 26.—To John Light- 
grave, for 600 leaves of gold, for painting 
the tablements of the chapel, at 5s.- per 
100, 12. 10s. : 

‘* July 11.—For nineteen pounds of 
white lead, for priming, at 4d. per pound, 
6s. 4d. 

* July 18.—To John Matfrey, for 
sixty-two pounds of red lead, at 5d. per 
pound, 17. 5s. 10d. 

To Master H. de St. Alban’s, for four 
flagons of painters’ oil, for the painting 
of the chapel, 16s. 

‘July 25.—To the same for two 
flagons of cole, 2d. 

“* Aug. 8,—To the same, for a pound 
and a half of oker, 3d. 

For half a pound of cynephe, for the 
painting of the upper chapel, 17s. 3d. 

‘* Aug. 15.—To Lonyn de Bruges, for 
six and a half pounds of white varnish, at 
9d. per pound, 4s. 104d. 

For thirty peacocks’ and swans’ fea- 
thers, and squirrels’ tails, for the pain- 
ters’ pencils, 24d. 
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‘* Sep. 19.—For one pound of hogs’ 
hair, for the painters’ pencils, 1. 

* Oct. 3.—To John Lyghtgrave, fur 
fifty-one pounds of white lead, for the 
painting of the chapel, at 24d. per pound, 
106. 74d. 

To the same, for 2350 leaves of gol 
for the same painting, at 4s. 6d. per 
hundred, 5/. 5s. 9d. 

To the same for three pounds of azure, 
at 10s. per pound, 17. 10s. 

To the same, for two pounds of ver- 
melon, 3s. 4d. 

** June 18.—To John Tynbetre, for 
Zlb. of teynt, for the painting of the 
angels, ls. 8d. 

June 25.—To John Lyghtgrave, for 
10lbs. of weak azure, for the painting of 
the chapel, at 5s. per lb., 27. 10s. 

To Gilbert Pockerig, for one flagon of 
cole, and for ‘ stupis’ [stamps?] for 
printing the painting withimpressions,'2d. 

“* Aug. 13.—To John Lyghtgrave, for 
300 leaves of silver, for the painting of a 
certain window to counterfeit glass, at 
8d. per 100, 2s. 

To the same, for 2lbs. of viridisgrece, 
for the same, ls. 8d. 

To the same, for 3lbs. of vermelloni, 
for the same, 6s. 

‘* Aug. 27.—To Nicholas Chaunser, 
for fifteen ells of canvas, to cover the 
images of the kings to be painted, 6s. 8d. 

“Sept. 3.—To George Cosyn, for one 
quatern’ of royal paper, to make the 
painters’ patrons [patterns]. 10d.” 


The curiosity of these extracts will 
be perceived, both from the information 
they afford of all the materials used, 
and for the mention they make of the 
works executed ; as the angels (the relics 
of one of which is before us), the coun- 
terfeited window,—resembling some 
now in St. George’s chapel, Windsor ; 
the images of the Kings, &c. The 
quantity of gold-leaf used was very 
great, as will be seen by the fuller 
extracts given by Mr. Brayley. The 
figures, of one of which the shadowy 
outline appears in the Plate we now 
publish,* were angels attired in vest- 
ments, holding out before them highly 





* Our readers will recollect the inte- 
rior view of the Library of Lambeth Pa- 
lace, which forms the frontispiece to the 
Second Volume of our New Series. We 
cannot resist the present opportunity of 
mentioning that that plate obtained the 
prize for Etching at the Society of Arts ; 
and that the plate we now publish was ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Billingsin the meeting-room 
of the Society, according to its regula- 
tions, to show his ability to have pro- 
duced the work exhibited. Zdi?, 
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enriched tapestry hangings. Three 
together were very perfect in 1801, as 
shown in the Society of Antiquaries, 
Plate XVIII. and in the plate at 
p- 153 of Smith’s Antiquities of 
‘Westminster. 

This was almost the only symptom 
of all the magnificent paintings that 
could be recognized after the late 
calamitous fire; but on either side of 
the great East window might be dis- 
cerned the outlines of the erect mili- 
tary figures, of very long proportions, 
and bearing triangular banners, two 
of which, named Mercure and Eustace, 
are engraved in the Society’s plate 
XXVILEI. and in Smith, p. 244. 

The windows of St. Stephen’s chapel 
were richly ornamented with stained 
or painted glass: which decorations, 
as appears from the entries on the 
Rolls, were in progress at the same 
time as the other embellishments of 
the interior of the building. Among 
the names of the artists employed, are 
those of John Athelard and John 
Geddyng. It is expressly stated that 
the designs were drawn by Master 
John de Chester, glazier, who was the 
principal artist engaged on this kind 
of work, at the weekly wages of seven 
shillings ; but he had several able as- 
sistants at the somewhat lower wages 
of six shillings per week. The en- 
suing extracts chiefly relate to the 
purchase of the glass, and to the labour 
of the artists. 


*¢ 1351.—Aug. 15.—To William Hol- 
mere, for 107 ponder of white glass, 
bought for the windows of the upper 
chapel, each hundred containing 24 pon- 
der, and each ponder containing five 
pounds, at 16s. per cwt., 1/. Os. 8d. 

*€ 1352.—Oct. 3.—To Peter Bocher 
(Butcher), for eight pounds of suet, 
bought for soldering the glass windows, 
8d 


-To Leuen Crawe, for two ponder, and 
four pounds of blue glass, for the win- 
dows, at ls. per ponder, 2s. 94d. 

To Henry Staverne, for sixteen ponder 
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of red glass, for the windows of the up- 
per chapel, at 2s. 2d. each ponder, 
1d. 148. 8d. 

** Oct. 10.—To Wm. Holmere, for 
110lbs. of blue-coloured glass, for the 
windows of the upper chapel, at 3/, 12s. 
per cwt., 3/7. 18s. 

‘“* Nov. 21.—To Wm. Holmere, for 
twenty-six ponder of azure-coloured glass 
(bought in London), for glazing the chapel 
windows, at 3s. each ponder, 3/. 18s. 

“* Dec. 12.—To the same, for sixty pon- 
der of white glass, bought at Chiddinfold, 
for the windows of the chapel, at 6d. per 
ponder, 17. 10s. 

*¢1351.—June 20.—To Master John de 
Chester, glazier, working on the drawing 
of several images for the glass windows 
of the king’s chapel, at 7s. per week, 7s. 

To John Athelard, John Lincoln, Si- 
mon Lenne, John Lenton, and Godman 
de Lenton, five master-glaziers, working 
there on similar drawings, five days, at 
Is. per day, 1/. 5s. 

To Wm. Walton, Nicholas Dadyngton, 
John Waltham, John Lord, Wm. Liches- 
feld, John Selnes, Thomas Jonge, John 
Geddyng, John Halsted, Robt. Norwich, 
and Wm. de Lenton, eleven painters on 
glass, painting glass for the windows of 
the upper chapel five days, at 7d. per 
day, 1/. 12s. ld. 

To Wm. Ens, and fourteen others, 
glaziers working at the chapel, on the cut- 
ting and joining of the glass for the win- 
dows, six days, at 6d. per day. 2/. 58. 

“ June 27.—To John Geddyng, for 
washing the tables for drawing on the 
glass, 4d. 

“ July 4.—To Simon Ie Smith, for 
seven croysours (cross irons), to break 
and work the glass, at 14d. each. 84d. 

For cervis’ (ale, or wort) to wash the 
painting tables for the office of the gla- 
ziers, 3d. 

** Oct. 10.—To Thomas de Dadyngton 
and Robert Yerdesle, grinding different 
colours for the painting of the glass, five 
days, at 44d. per day, 3s. 94d.”’ 


Silver filings, geet [probably jet], 
and arnement [orpiment, or yellow 
arsenic], are mentioned among the 
materials procured for painting on 
the glass. J.G.N. 





SCANDINAVIA AND 


OUR readers are perhaps not quite 
aware of the zeal with which the Scan- 
dinavian Literati have for many years 
been engaged in the sedulous investi- 
gation of their national antiquities, 
whether mythological, poetical, or his- 


THE BRITISH ISLES. 


torical, or of the diligence with which 
they have communicated the result of 
their inquiries to the public. Their 
labours ought not however to remain 
unknown to, and therefore unhonour-_ 
ed by, all who are unacquainted with 
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the Northern languages, and we will do 
- our best in some measure to dispel the 
obscurity in which they are shrouded. 

With all the fruits of this laudable 
spirit of archeology, we do not indeed 
ourselves profess to be acquainted; 
for in this, now alas! utilitarian coun- 
try, we find it matter of no small diffi- 
culty even to learn the names of the 
new books published, and constantly 
publishing, in Denmark and Sweden; 
and when, by really superhuman ex- 
ertion and activity, this first difficulty 
is vanquished, another, far greater and 
but too often insuperable, arises, in 
the impossibility of prevailing upon 
any, even the most enterprising of 
British booksellers, to procure for our 
single Scandinavian-lore-loving selves 
a copy of the work that has become 
the object of our desire. We depend 
therefore pretty much upon chance for 
our knowledge of what is taking place 
in the Hyperborean portion of the 
world of letters, and can speak only of 
such Swedish and Danish new publi- 
cations and living authors as, ‘‘ few 
and far between,” fall in our way. 
To some of these we are now about to 
introduce our readers. 

The attention of many of these learn- 
ed Scandinavians has been devoted, in 
the historical division of their antiqua- 
rian studies, to the period of Scandi- 
navia’s power and fame, though, ac- 
cording to modern notions, power and 
fame somewhat dishonestly acquired, 
namely, to the period of her Vikingr 
(Anglicé piratical, Pueticé sea-king) in- 
roads upon the rest of Europe, and 
more especially upon France and Eng- 
land. And here it may be worth 
while to observe that the ravagers of 
France and conquerors of Normandy 
were not exclusively Norwegians, nor 
the desolators of England Danes. In 
point of fact, the same leader and 
same fleet often visited both countries 
successively with death and devasta- 
tion, as did the sea-king Hastings 
with his fleet; and it seems likely that 
the name of the first piratical invaders 
from whom either kingdom respec- 
tively suffered, might be afterwards 
given indiscriminately to all northern 
pirates, whether from Denmark, Nor- 
way, or even Sweden—for, although 
the Swedes have hitherto escaped the 
historical reprobation lavished upon 
Danes and Norwegians, a Swede, 


whose book now lies before us,* Abra- 
ham Cronholm, maintains this exemp- 
tion to be altogether gratuitous, and 
insists upon the right of his ancestors 
to participate in the Vikingr celebrity, 
martial and piratical, of their Scandi- 
navian brethren. 

The connexion and intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, has of late been so 
slight—as witness our inability to pro- 
cure a supply of new books thence for 
love or money—that the general rea- 
der may not perhaps immediately re- 
collect how close and intimate were 
the early relations of the two coun- 
tries. It will however be sufficient 
to remind him of two or three facts— 
as that the north of England was par- 
tially colonized by Danish pirate set- 
tlers, and Jong ruled, under our Saxon 
Kings, by Danish Jarls or Earls ; that 
the Picts are believed by many anti- 
quaries to have been a Norse not a 
German race (divers Scotch words are 
of Norse rather than German etymo- 
logy, but this may be otherwise ac- 
counted for, by a morecertainly received 
connexion) ; that Christianity was in- 
troduced into Scandinavia from Eng- 
land, as well by English missionaries 
as through Norse incursion upon’, and 
domiciliation amongst, the Christian 
Anglo-Saxons; and lastly, that the 
Scotch islands long constituted a Nor- 
wegian insular province (whence tem- 
porary conquests were often made 
upon the mainland), the Shetland 
and Orkney groups so remaining, at 
least nominally, until the close of the 
sixteenth century, when James VI. of 
Scotland, afterwards James J. of Eng- 
land, obtained uncontested possession 
of them as the wedding portion of his 
Queen, Anne of Denmark ; or, to speak 
more correctly, in lieu of her portion, 
which, having been stipulated in hard 
cash, did not prove forthcoming in 
ready money. It will suffice, we say, 
to recall these facts, in order to show 
that the historical researches in ques- 
tion, may and must be of considerable 
interest to English scholars. 

We will now introduce to our readers 
three of the living Scandinavian authors 
whom we have been fortunate enough 





* Forn-Nordiska Minnen (Old North- 
ern Reminiscences) of Abraham Cron- 
holm. 8vo. Lund. 
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to meet with. The first shall be a 
Dane, by name L. Aprauams, profes- 
sor or preceptor at the Royal Naval 
Academy of Copenhagen, who caye- 
fully ransacked the Parisian Bibliotheque 
du Roi, for old MSS. relative to the 
exploits of Danish Vikingr. He there 
transcribed old Robert Wace’s poem 
of Le Brut, collating for the nonce 
five MS. copies; and, upon his return 
to Copenhagen, translating part thereof 
into Danish, published it as a speci- 
men, with a critical disquisition in 
Latin.* We have not heard whether 
this specimen met with sufficient com- 
patriot encouragement to induce the 
learned translator and commentator 
to proceed with his task. Neither are 
we informed whether he made any of 
the discoveries he sought in the Bidli- 
otheque du Roi; wherefore, asWace and 
his Brut, though essentially English, 
belong not to our present subject, we 
shall now dismiss Herr Abrahams for 
another Danish author. 

N.F. S. Grunprvice is a very volu- 
minous, and, as far as we are ac- 
quainted with his works, tolerably ori- 
ginal writer. He is a divine by pro- 
fession, and his theological merits pro- 
cured him a benefice at Copenhagen, 
which he afterwards lost by the fierce- 
ness of his polemical writings; and 
since he has thus become entirely his 
own master, he has dedicated himself 
to the study and elucidation of Scan- 
dinavian antiquities, mythological, poe- 
tical, and historical. His mythologi- 
cal works are those best known to 
us; and many of his views, as pro- 
pounded in these, are peculiar and 
striking. But they come not within 
our subject; and we mention him 
chiefly on account of the high opinion 
he expresses of us and our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers, in a work upon 
Scandinavian Mythology.t He con- 
siders Anglo-Saxon as a Norse, nota 
German language, and assigns a high 
rank among Norse languages and lite- 
rature to the Anglo-Saxon, as al- 
most the first cultivated; he even as- 
cribes to some of the most esteemed 





* De Roberti Wacii carmine quod in- 
scribitur Brutus, Commentatio. Scripsit 
L. Abrahams. 8vo. Hafniz. 


+ Nordens Mythologi, eller Sindbilled- 
Sprog. (The North’s Mythology or Sym- 
bolical Language). 8vo. Kidbenhayn. 
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Sagas or legends an Anglo-Saxon ori- 
gin. He further entertains a Norse 
value for us modern Englishmen, look- 
ing upon John Bull as a very legiti- 
mate, and properly pugnacious repre- 
sentative of—we really forget whether 
Asa-Thor,{ or that first of created 
beings the venerable cow Audhumbla, 
mother, after a fashion, of gods, giants, 
and men. The only part of our na- 
tion that he disapproves is, we grieve 
to say, its softer half; he disdains 
our fair countrywomen as utterly un- 
poetical, inasmuch as they do not sing 
old ballads to their children. 

We now turn to the already-men- 
tioned Swede, Cronnoim, whose “Old 
Northern Reminiscences,” at least so 
much of them as he has yet published, 
“‘TheNorthmenasVikingr intheWest,” 
belong as much to English as to Scan- 
dinavian history. We have not indeed 
so compared his Sagas with the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicles, as to verify all his 
positions ; but we have read his book 
with much attention as well as plea- 
sure, and feel justified in recommend- 
ing it, and the historical Sagas therein 
quoted, to the study of all future Eng- 
lish historians. 

We purpose not to trouble the gene- 
ral reader with an analysis of Cron- 
holm’s book: but we do conceive that 
he will not be sorry to gain, briefly 
and easily, some insight into the na- 
ture of the old Sagas in question ; and 
this we shall endeavour to give him, 
selecting, in the first place, one of the 
points of our common history upon 
which Norse and Anglo-Saxon autho- 
rities disagree, and which, in all its 
bearings, is fully investigated by our 
author; we mean Ragnar Lodbrok’s 
invasion of England, and fall. 

Ragnar Lodbrok is a personage of 
nosmall importance, Norseand British, 
historical and eke poetical. He was 
a Danish King, the ancestor of Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish monarchs, 
and a renowned Vikingr or Sea-king. 
And here we must pause to state that 
there were, of old, innumerable petty 
Kings in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden; and that, according to our 
author, those whose kingdoms were 
too small and poor to support their 
regal dignity, looked upon the sea as 





t Asa is the generic name of the Scan- 
dinavian divinities. 
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the natural source whenee their failing 
exchequers were to bereplenished. One 
of these petty kings, Ragnar Lodbrok, 
seemsto have been, though a prodigious 
conqueror, since old historians, as 
as the Sagas, speak of his empire 
as extending, in the end, north and 
west, to the Frozen Ocean and the 
Atlantic. In a piratical invasion of 
England this great warrior was taken 
and cruelly put to death; and that 
vengeance for his murder was the plea 
of many such a subsequent invasion, 
is recorded by the Anglo-Saxon Chro- 
nicles. But respecting the precise date 
of Ragnar Lodbrok’s exploits and fall, 
the historians of Denmark and of 
England differ, the former placing his 
grandson or great-grandson on the 
throne of Denmark, at the very period 
assigned by the other to his triumphs. 
Ragnar Lodbrok and his Saga more- 
over possess a further interest, pecu- 
liar to themselves, from their forming 
a sort of transition point from the 
mythological to the historical series 
of Sayas ; and hence our author, fol- 
lowing the highly-esteemed Swedish 
historian Professor Geijer, and, though 
he does not name him, the erudite 
Danish antiquary, Dr. P. E. Miiller, 
derives these contradictory dates. 
These writers conclude that the real 
historical Ragnar Lodbrok, who reign- 
ed in Denmark, and fought and fell in 
England, has been, by poetic licence, 
transplanted backwards, in order to 
bring him into connexion with the 
Edda heroes, by marrying him to a 
daughter of Sigurd Fafnesbane, or the 
dragon-slayer, the great hero of Norse 
and Teutonic legend and early poetry ; 
and again, forwards, for the sake of 
condensing upon his well-known head 
the scattered glories of many obscurer 
warriors, which thus, besides exalting 
the name of a favourite hero, produce 
an intensity of splendour (like the 
sun’s rays collected into one focus by 
a burning glass) to which they could 
not aspire in their natural dispersed 
state— no unwonted process in the 
early blending of tradition with his- 
tory. Thus, taking a medium between 
the last half of the ninth century, the 
Anglo-Saxon date, and the first half 
of the eighth century, the Norse era, 
Geijer and Cronholm fix upon the 
year 794 as that of Ragnar Lodbrok’s 
death, making him the leader of a 
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Danish invasion, which, without how- 
ever mentioning his or any other name, 
old Simeon Dunelmensis describes as 
peculiarly and ruthlessly destructive, 
and as having occurred in the year 
793; ending his description with the 
words “ in the following year their 
leader fell.”” The conjecture that this 
was the incursion which proved fatal 
to our Vikingr hero, is further con- 
firmed by the circumstance of the 
Saxon Chronicler’s naming Lindis- 
fearne as the especial theatre of devas- 
tation, and Ragnar Lodbrok’s men- 
tioning, in his celebrated death song, 
Lindiseyre as the scene of his misfor- 
tune; no violent corruption or altera- 
tion in those days of little literary 
commerce between foreign countries, 
or even between distant parts of the 
same country. Hence it is further 
concluded that many of the avenging 
expeditions of the Anglo-Saxon Chro- 
niclers’ Lodbrokides, were headed not 
by the fallen hero’s sons, but by his 
remoter descendants ; and as enmities, 
especially the duty of taking vengeance, 
were as imperatively hereditary as the 
ties of hospitality amongst the war- 
like sons of the North, in early times, 
it is, in fact, much more likely that 
the grandsons and great-grandsons, 
even many times removed, of Ragnar 
Lodbrok, should have continued to 
revenge their progenitor, such ven- 
geance moreover proving lucrative, than 
that the spirit of vindictive animosity 
should have died with the first genera- 
tion of his descendants. We shall 
now offer our readers an abstract, 
rather than a translation, of the Saga 
of Ragnar Lodbrok, in which we would 
fain preserve, to the best of our abi- 
lities, the quaint yet ornate simplicity 
of the original; but we doubt in such 
an abstract this is impossible. We 
shall upon this occasion have recourse 
chiefly to a valuable Danish work, in 
which the old Sagas are preserved, 
classed, analysed, and criticised with 
such laborious and judicious research 
as justifies us in rather relying upon 
the learned writer’s judgment, than 
ourselves, as foreigners without his 
means, endeavouring to form an oninion 
of our own: we mean the Saca Bib- 
liothek of the above-mentioned Dr. 
Miller. 

Jarl Herraud of Gothland presented 
to his daughter Thora a pretty little 
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gold-coloured serpent, which he had 
found in a certain mystic golden egg. 
The maiden laid the creature upon 
_gold, and it rapidly grew into an 
enormous dragon, of such a size that 
it completely encircled her virgin 
bower. This bower it suffered no one 
to approach but her father Jarl Her- 
raud, and those who brought its food, 
an ox daily, and these last of course 
were allowed to come no nearer than 
was necessary to drive the ox within 
a convenient distance of the dragon. 
The Jarl, who saw his daughter thus 
seemingly doomed to waste her life in 
single blessedness, offered her hand to 
whosoever should slay the monster. 
Many sought to gain the noble maiden, 
many fell in the attempt, and Thora 
Borgarhiort, as she was surnamed, to 
express her being thus guarded in her 
bower, remained unwedded., 

Ragnar Lodbrok, son of the Danish 
King Sigurd, heard of the beauty of 
the dragon-guarded princess. Sigurd 
had been the enemy of Herraud, and 
Ragnar told not his birth when he 
presented himself to try the adventure. 
He came clad in five woollen garments, 
the one over the other, and the outer 
one besmeared with pitch. He looked 
like arude low-born hind. The Jarl 
beheld him with disgust, but likewise 
with indifference, for he saw in him 
only another victim to the dragon. 
But Ragnar’s pitchy woollen cover- 
ings protected him from the serpent’s 
teeth; he struggled within the coiling 
folds, obstructed as they were by the 
pitch, and he quickly plunged his 
sword into the dragon’s heart. 

The conqueror then declared him- 
self ; and notwithstanding the previous 
enmity of the fathers, he obtained his 
prize. Thora bore him two sons, 
Erik and Agnar, and died; when Rag- 
nar Lodbrok addicted himself to Vi- 
kingr courses, in which he gained 
great booty and great fame. (We 
omit his feats and conquests.) 

Near Spangarhede, on the north 
coast, he one day sent his men ashore 
to bake bread for the fleet; but they 
burned it, bewitched by a beautiful 
fishermaiden named Kraka. Ragnar 
ordered that she should be brought to 
him, neither clad nor unclad, both 
fasting and fed, neither alone nor in 
human company. She came wrapped 
in a fishing-net, having tasted an 
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onion, and accompanied by her dog. 
Ragnar was at once enamoured of the 
wise and beautiful Kraka; and as she 
steadily rejected his unlawful love, he 
married her, 

Kraka bore Ragnar several sons ; 
but at length, when visiting the Swedish 
King Eistein, he was so flouted for 
marrying a fisherman’s daughter, that 
he resolved to divorce his low-born 
wife, and wed King Eistein’s daugh- 
ter. Upon his return home he found 
Kraka supernaturally forewarned of 
his unkind purpose; and she now in- 
formed her royal husband that she 
was not the daughter of the fisherman, 
her foster father, but of Sigurd Faf- 
nesbane, and Brynhild, and that her 
name was not Kraka but Aslaug. 
Ragnar then refused to part with As- 
laug, or to marry Eistein’s daughter ; 
and a long war with that King en- 
sued, in which Ragnar’s sons ac- 
quired great renown. 

When Ragnar heard of his sons’ 
great deeds, he was jealous of them. 
He would no longer sit quietly at 
home, but resolved to invade England, 
and said to Aslaug, ‘“‘1 have now 
conquered the whole of the realms 
over which my forefathers reigned, 
except England, and to conquer Eng- 
land I have had two large ships built 
at Westfold.”” Aslaug answered, “‘ For 
the cost of those two large ships thou 
mightest have built many smaller ves- 
sels; and it is not good to invade 
England with large ships, because of 
the currents and the shallows upon 
that coast.”” But Ragnar heeded not 
her words, and sailed for England 
with 500 men on board his two large 
ships. At parting, Aslaug gave him 
a silken garment, woven with magic 
rites by her own hands, and requested 
him constantly to wear it. 

Uponapproachingthe Englishshores, 
the large ships stranded and were 
wrecked ; but Ragnar and his men 
reached the land in safety, and imme- 
diately began to ravage and plunder 
in all directions. King Ella then 
reigned in Northumberland; upon 
hearing of this inroad, he assembled 
an army, and marched against Ragnar. 
A long and obstinate battle was fought; 
Ragnar’s men fell fast around him, 
for the Northumbrians were many to 
one of them. But Ragnar, who wore 
Aslaug’s silken garment, continued 
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unhurt in the thickest of the fray. 
Iron or steel pierced not Aslaug’s web. 
At length he remained alone, and, 
overpowered by numbers, was made 
prisoner. 

The vengeful conqueror now threw 
his captive into the snake’s pit ; but, 
mo serpent approached Ragnar, who 
sat unharmed amidst these venomous 
reptiles, as he had stood unharmed in 
the battle. Ella now suspected that 
the silken garment was his protection, 
and ordered it to be taken off. In- 
stantly the snakes flew upon him; and 
whilst they coiled round his limbs, 
and fixed their fangs in every part of 
his flesh, Ragnar Lodbrok composed 
and sang the death song, so celebrated 
throughout the North, in which he 
boastfully enumerated all the great 
feats and conquests he had achieved. 
He ceased to sing only when he ceased 
to breathe. 

We have given this Saga at some 
little length, in hopes of thus convey- 
ing to the reader an imperfect notion 
of the strange, wild character of these 
mythological legends. Yet we fear 
we have, after all, merely shown their 
extravagance; their charm lying in the 
detail, for which we could not possibly 
make room. We must now observe 
that our Swedish historical antiquary 
does little more than allude to this 
Saga in his disquisition upon the pe- 
riod at which Ragnar Lodbrek lived. 
It is only with the historical Saga 
that he really concerns himself; and 
if any captious critic should object to 
allow of any legendary authority, we 
must beg him to consider in the first 
place that, Saga being the Asa God- 
dess of History, no Scandinavian his- 
torian can be justified in rejecting the 
authority af her Sagas ; in the second, 
that we must needs, in all matters, 
take the best we can get, which in 
the present case these Sagas are ; and 
lastly, that the historical Sagas, to 
which we now proceed, bear all the 
marks of being intended for genuine 
biographies : they abound in little 
traits characteristic of the times and 
the people; and indeed, to our mind, 
possess much of the peculiar charm of 
old memoirs without their egotism, as 
they profess not to be autobiographies. 
These historical Sagas are far too long 
to be even abstracted in the compressed 
form in which we have given the Saga 
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of Ragnar Lodbrok. With them we 
shall take a different course; alto- 
gether neglect the general narrative, 
and select a few extracts that may 
show the nature both of the Saga, and 
of the people and events forming its 
subject matter. These extracts shall 
relate to a Scotch locality, as we deem 
Ragnar Lodbrok to be purely Anglo- 
Scandinavian, in his historical capa- 
city, notwithstanding both Scotland 
and Ireland are reckoned amongst his 
conquests. 

The Shetland and Orkney islands, 
we are told, had long been under the 
sway of the Norse Vikingr, when they 
were attacked by Harald Harfager, 
the first King of all Norway. This 
Harald was himself a very remarkable 
person ; he was originally one of the 
many petty Kings, and Gida, the 
daughter of another of the regal swarm, 
whose hand he sought, refused to wed 
any one of less rank than a King of 
all Norway. Harald vowed never to 
cut his hair till Norway should be his. 
He succeeded in reducing all his fel- 
low Kings to subjection, and convert- 
ing them into Jarls or Earls, (in mo- 
dern diplomatic language, mediatizing 
them) ; and besides gaining the hand 
of the proud Gida, acquired his sur- 
name of Harfager (Anglicé, the fair- 
haired), from the length to which his 
tresses had grown ere the fulfilment of 
his vow allowed of their being trimmed. 

The distant islands had not been 
included in Harald’s vow; but his am- 
bition was probably inflamed by suc- 
cess, and he seems likewise to have 
conceived a dislike to the Vikingr, 
with whom he had been so long at 
war. It will be recollected that almost 
all the petty Kings were likewise Vi- 
kingr or sea-Kings. It was as the 
sovereign of Norway and the husband 
of Gida, that Harald Harfager sailed 
for the Scottish Isles. He was ac- 
companied upon this successful expe- 
dition by his friend Ragnvald More 
Jarl, whose son fell in one of the 
battles that ted to the conquest of the 
islands ; and Harald bestowed the 
whole of both groups as a Jarldom, 
upon the bereaved father, in compen- 
sation of his loss. The father, with 
the King’s consent, transferred the in- 
sular Jarldom to his brother Sigurd, 
returning himself to his hereditary 
domains in —- 
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The new Jarl soon fell a victim to 
his own barbarity, or that of his times. 
He was engaged in hostilities with a 
Scotch Earl, named Melbrigd, and 
surnamed the Toothed, by reason of a 
very large and long tooth that pro- 
jected from his mouth, and which 
there were then no dentists to correct— 
though we suspect it might even then 
have been radically reformed, alias era- 
dicated. Melbrigd was at length slain 
in battle. 


‘ The victors, in token of their triumph, 
cut off the heads of the vanquished, and 
fastened them to their bridles. Jarl Si- 
gurd himself hung Melbrigd’s head to his 
stirrup leather; when, as he rode, the 
point of the projecting tooth struck re- 
peatedly against the calf of his leg, and 
made the wound which ere long proved 
deadly. Sigurd Jarl lies buried in Eckials- 
backi (where that may be, we pretend not 
to know), and his son Guttorm ruled his 
lands ; but he outlived his father only one 
winter, and then died childless. 

* * * * * * 

When Ragnvald Jarl, at More, heard 
that his brother and nephew were dead, 
and the Vikingr again in possession of 
the jarldom, he sent his son Hallad west- 
ward. Hallad assumed the title of jarl, 
and was accompanied by an army; but, 
though he established himself in the Ork- 
neys, his peace and security were troubled 
by the Vikingr, who winter, autumn, and 
spring plundered his coasts, killing or car- 
rying off the inhabitants. Hereupon Hal- 
lad Jarl grew weary of his islands, laid 
down his jarldom, and returned to Nor- 
way, When Ragnvald Jarl heard this, he 
was wrath at Hallad, and said that his sons 
sought to be in all things unlike their fore- 
fathers. * * * Torfsus has preserved 
the offers of the other sons upon this occa- 


~ sion andthe father’s answers, and his rela- 


tion bears the Northman character. When 
Thorer the Silent swore to go wherever 
his father would send him, Ragnvald 
Jarl replied, that Thorer should stay at 
home, and there find lands easy to be 
tilled. Rolf then demanded the lordship 
of the islands, but the father answered 
that he might be rich in strength of both 
soul and body, and well skilled in military 
exercise, but that he wanted the mental 
cultivation requisite for governing a coun- 

Rolf was then of such stature that 
no horse could carry him; he, therefore, 
always went on foot, and was for that rea- 
son called Gaungo Rolfr (walking Rolf). 
He was a great Vikingr, and ravaged east- 
ward. But one summer he plundered a 
Norwegian bay, and Harald outlawed him. 
{Need we inform the reader that this 


walking Rolf is the Rollo who conquered 
Normandy ?] Hrollaugr next stood forth, 
and professed himself ready to conquer 
the islands ; but the father said that Hrol- 
laugr was of too mild a disposition ; fore- 
telling that he should fix his abode in Ice- 
land, and there be the founder of a mighty 
race. * * * Last of all Einar 
came forward, and said, ‘‘ Small is the 
favour I enjoy from my father, and little 
the kindness that has distinguished me. 
Readily will I go westward to the isles, so 
thou wilt equip me, and, what may be 
grateful to thee, I will vow never, chance 
what may, to return to Norway.’’ Reg- 
nvald Jarl rejoined, ‘‘ It likes me well 
that thou shouldst never return, for small 
hope is there that thy kindred should re- 
ceive honour by thee, seeing that the 
whole of thy mother’s family are born 
thralls.’’? Ragnvald Jarl gave Einar along 
ship, in which he sailed westward over the 
sea to the Orkneys. There he met the 
two Vikingr Thorer Treskegg and Kalfr 
Skurfa; he fought with and conquered 
them: -both Vikingr fell in the battle. 
Einar was called Torf-Einar, because he 
had turf cut upon Torfness, a Scotch pro- 
montory, and used instead of wood; for 
there were no forests upon the Orkney 
islands. Einar Jarl was uncomely and 
one-eyed, but the most sharpsighted of 
men.’ 


Our last extract shall be from the 
account of the civil or rather domestic 
wars that raged long and with fiuctuat- 
ing success amongst the sons and 
grandsons of Torf-Einar Jarl, each of 
whom ‘aspired to the possession of the 
whole jarldom. Upon one occasion 
Ragnvald, a grandson, equipped an 
armament against his uncle Torfin, 
Einar’s youngest son. 

‘When all was ready, Ragnvald Jarl 
sailed with the first fair wind for Hialt- 
land, where he learned that Thorfin Jarl 
was then in the Orkneys with very few 
men, because, at that season of the year, 
he feared no hostile attack. Ragnvald 
surprised Thorfin at Hrossey (we give the 
names as we find them, without attempt 
at interpretation), and with his people 
surrounded the house in which the latter 
dwelt. It was night, most of the jarl’s 
men were asleep, but he himself was sit- 
ting up and drinking. When Ragnvald’s 
men set the house on fire, Thorfin ordered 
his people to ask who made war upon him. 
The answer was, ‘‘ Ragnvald Jarl, Thor- 
fin’s nephew. All women and the unfree 
(thralls) may have peace ; but Thorfin’s 
warriors are less profitable to me alive 
than dead.’’ Resistance was impossible. 
As the house burned, Thorfin took his 
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wife Ingeborg in his arms, and, with her, 
broke through the house wall. The smoke 
concealed him as he fled. That night he 
rowed himself over to Caithness. No one 
knew but what he had been burned with the 
rest. Ragnvald Jarl reduced the islands ; 
he ruled as far as Caithness and the south- 
ern isles, possessing himself of all the do- 
minions that had been Thorfin’s—and 
none opposed him. He resided at Kirk- 
invog, (query, Kirkwall?) and there drew 
together all that was wanted for the win- 
ter, for he had many followers and lived 
generously. A little before Jule (Christ- 
mas) he went to Papey for malt. Upon 
this island he and his people kindled a 
fire, and as they sat beside it in the even- 
ing, one of the men observed that it was 
going out. The jarl now made a mistake, 
saying, ‘‘ No matter; when it is burnt out 
we shall be old enough,’’ whereas he meant 
to have said, we shall be still warm enough 
(the mistake lying between the two Norse 
words, fullgamilir, i. e. full aged, and full- 
bakadir, or full warmed). When he per- 
ceived that he had thus missaid, he ob- 
served that St. Olof had made a similar 
blunder shortly before the fatal battle of 
Stiklastad, and he thence concluded that 
he himself probably had not long to live. 
‘* Perhaps,’’ added he, ‘‘ my kinsman 
Thorfin is not dead.”’ He had scarcely 
said the words, when he heard that Thor- 
fin Jarl had landed on Papey, and that 
the house was surrounded. Wood was 
now piled up before the door, and set on 
fire. Peace was granted to all except the 
jarl and his warriors. As the house began 
to burn, a man, clad in linen apparel, ap- 
peared at the door, and asked Thorfin Jarl 
to give him his hand, for that he was a 
clerk. He then steadied himself with his 
hand upon the pile of burning wood, and 
sprang over both that and the ring of men 
beyond it. He disappeared in a moment, 
favoured by the darkness of the night. 
‘¢ There went the jarl,’’ exclaimed Thor- 
fin; ‘* ’tis one of his feats that none can 
imitate.”’ He then divided his people 
into many bodies, the more surely to find 
Ragnvald. Thorkel Fostri (Thorfin’s fos- 
ter father), as he reached the strand, heard 
a dog bark amongst the rocks. This dis- 
covered the jarl, for it was his dog that 
he carried in his arms. Thorkel slew 
Ragnvald. * * * Ragnvald is said 
to have been the manliest and most friendly 
of all the Orkney jarls. The people long 
regretted him.’ 

This may suffice for subjects that 
assuredly are not of the present agitated 
day. But ere we, for the present, take 
our leave of Hyperborean Literature, 
we must express our regret that the 
acute, learned, and diligent Herr Cron- 
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holm has not spared some few hours 
from the study of Anglo-Saxon, for 
which however he is far from discover- 
ing Grundtvig’s predilection, to be em- 
ployed in a short course of modern 
English. He would then have avoided 
falling into the error, now seemingly 
prevalent amongst the continental li- 
terati, of supposing that, to balance 
their almost general want of the letter 
w, we are destitute of the v.* It is 
really comical to see how these gentle- 
men thrust in this unfortunate, to them 
new-discovered letter w, where none 
but cockney organs can have a chance 
of articulating it; as, to take one in- 
stance among many, Cronholm spells 
Dover with a w, i. e. Dower, to be 
pronounced of course in every respect 
like the seaport, and not at all like 
dower, the legal provision for noble 
widows. 
Lorp Brovenam’s “ Discourse ON 
Natura. THEOLOGY.” 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 2. 

IT is but lately that I have found 
leisure to read Lord Brougham’s “‘ Dis- 
course on Natural Theology ;” and I 
confess that I cannot much commend 
the manner in which he has executed 
his task. I should, however, have 
made no attempt to publish my opinion 
of his performance, if I had not no- 
ticed what appears to me to bea “‘ ma- 
lus animus” towards our National 
Church in one of its pages. The noble 
author seems very desirous of making 
a display of learning in the notes ap- 
pended to his work; to which there 
can be no objection, provided that his 
reasonings and his quotations are cor- 
rect and to the purpose. Now, in 
one of his notes, at page 272, he takes 
occasion to remark, that Plato, in his 
** Republic,” proposes to punish with 
death three kinds of blasphemers ; 
namely, those who deny the existence 
of a Deity,—those who deny a provi- 
dence,—and those who attempt to pro- 





* With respect to the Swedish language, 
this position of having no w requires qua- 
lification. Of old, the Swedes used this 
letter w, but have lately discarded it. We 
have a Swedish and Latin dictionary of the 
year 1773, in which all the words now spelt 
with a v, are spelt withthe w; but we can- 
not fix the exact date of this change, 
which is held to be in accordance with the 
genius of the language. 
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pitiate the gods towards criminal con- 
duct. With reference to the last case 
he adds a note upon the former note, 
in which are these words :— 


‘‘ Who, indeed, can refrain from la- 
menting another pernicious kind of sacri- 
lege, — an anthropomorphism, — that of 
making Christian temples resound with 
prayers for victory over our enemies, and 
thanksgiving for their defeat? Assuredly 
such a ritual as this is not taken from the 
New Testament.”’ 


So then, according to Lord Brougham, 
we are guilty of blasphemy whenever 
we pray God “‘ to give our King the 
victory over all his enemies,” or “‘ to 
confound,” in time of war and tu- 
mults, “‘ the devices”? of our national 
foes ; whenever we join in the thanks- 
giving contained in our liturgy, for the 
happy deliverance of King James and 
the three estates of England from the 
most traitorous and bloody intended 
massacre by gunpowder; or in that to 
Almighty God for having put an end 
to the great Rebellion. And, according 
to his Lordship’s principles, David was 
a blasphemer, and the Psalms are full 
of blasphemy. 

The Church of England needs not 
my defence against so groundless a 
charge. But might it not have been 
expected, that the judicial] mind of one 
who once filled the high office of Lord 
Chancellor, would have seen a closer 
analogy betwixt the head of the theo- 
retical legislation of Plato and the law 
of his own country, which punishes 
those that openly blaspheme the na- 
tional religion, and makes Christianity 
a part and parcel of itself? 

In his notes, Lord Brougham is co- 
pious in quotations from Greek authors. 
But I must beg leave to warn his rea- 
ders against relying with too much 
confidence upon his fidelity, either as a 
quoter or as a translator. For example, 
in one of his notes, he cites, from the 
Phedo, these words, jv mov jpov 4 
ux mp év rede to avOporive ede 
yeverOa’ Gore kai taitn adOdvardy te 
éoixev ) Wry eivac: which he thus 
renders—‘‘ Our soul existed some- 
where before it was produced in the 
human form (or body), so it seems to 
be immortal also.” It is plain, then, 
that he has not known how to trans- 
late ratty. But he has garbled the 

assage. It stands thus—rovro 8¢ 
adivaroy, && wi) Hv mov joy H Yoyn kK. 
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r.A. The argument is, that the know- 
ledge which the soul of any man ac- 
quires in this life, is but reminiscence ; 
‘* but this would be impossible, unless 
our soul somewhere existed before it 
showed itself in this our human 
form: so that, in this way, it appears 
likely that the soul is something not 
subject to death.” 

In the same note, the a oe 

dp dv dainy éxdotny Tav Wuxay woMAa 
sa alt das Te kav Troha 
érm Bud, are rendered, “‘ but I should 
rather say, that each of our souls wears 
out many bodies, though these should 
live many years.” Now, aAdos te xal, 
as every schoolboy knows, never means. 
*‘though,”’ but is always used synony- 
mously with our “ especially.” Lord 
Brougham has evidently taken owpara, 
instead of yvx7, for the nominative to 
the verb, and has quite misunderstood 
the sense of the passage. Cebes, who 
is here the speaker, and who is show- 
ing the invalidity of Socrates’ proof of 
the soul’s immortality, only means to 
assert, that, on account of the process. 
of waste and supply, which is con- 
stantly going on in the human frame, 
the body which we have at the end of 
any year, is different from that which 
we had at the beginning; so that 
“*each of our souls may well be said to 
wear out many bodies, especially if it 
happen to live many years.” 

His lordship has discarded accents 
in his quotations from the Greek, a 
symptom, I think, of meagre scholar- 
ship; and his printer has very often 
omitted the aspirate, which, I hardly 
need say, is very offensive to a classi- 
cal eye. [I could point out other inac- 
curacies in his Discourse, if I did not 
fear that you will think this communi- 
cation already too long. 

Yours, &c. 
Ricuarpson’s New ENGLIsH 
DicrTionary. 
Mr. Ursan, Tulse Hill, Nov. 

WHEN I closed the Advertisement 
prefixed to the first part of the revised 
edition of ‘‘ The New English Diction- 
ary,” I felt that 1 had quoted from the 
Roman Dramatist a sentiment which 
has practically been the motto of my 
life: Virtute ambire oportet, non fau- 
toribus. My mind, I confess, is not 
well formed for the solicitation of kind- 
ness, but it is quite alive to feel, and 
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ever ready to acknowledge it. The 
warmth with which, in the critical de- 
partment of your Magazine, and of 
various other periodical productions, 
my book was welcomed on its appear- 
ance in its new dress, compels me to 
bear in mind the maxim of Rochefou- 
cault, that—flattery is a sort of bad 
money, to which our vanity gives cur- 
rency. My own pride, and a due sense 
of justice to my very favourable judges, 
forbid me for a moment to doubt that 
they have returned a sterling coin for 
a sterling commodity. With this con- 
viction even, I have still to thank them, 
as I most sincerely and heartily do, 
for the promptness and friendliness of 
their verdicts in my behalf. They were 
indeed apprised that I was in some 
measure accustomed to the voice of 
approbation ; and they will not be of- 
fended if I do not listen to it now as 
an unexpected novelty. Seventeen 
years ago, when my Dictionary had 
barely entered on its course in the En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana, the British 
Critic, (at that time, I believe, as at 
this, under the management of most 
respectable members of the Established 
Church,) prophetically announced, 
‘‘ that, if the compiler persevere, and 
finish as he has begun, we haye no 
doubt the English Dictionary will be 
called for in a separate form.” Within 
a very short period after this, the 
Monthly Review, conducted by gentle- 
men of different tenets fram those of 
the British Critic, expressed their re- 
gret, ‘‘ that it had not been kept dis- 
tinct” from the miscellaneous subjects 
of the Cyclopedia. 
After a lapse of about eight years, 
“‘ The Quarterly,” then recently, as I 
understood, consigned to the care of 
its present Editor, revived the strain ; 
—and boldly proclaimed my Diction- 
ary to be one, ‘‘ such as, perhaps, no 
other language could ever boast.” * 
The eulogium is high; and it may be 
expected that I should disclaim, with 
assumed, if not with real, diffidence, 
all right and title to praise so appa- 
rently exaggerated. I shall sport in 
no such mockery. The words of the 
Critic are literally true, and would be 
so, even if his professional, oscillating 





* The notice of the Quarterly was inci- 
dental: a separate article was promised, 
but never given. 
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perhaps were expunged from its place : 
—they are true, because in no other 
language has such a Dictionary been 
attempted; in no other language is 
there one in which the design is—first 
to establish the meaning of words,— 
and thence to deduce the otherwise in- 
explicable variety of applications ;—in 
which the examples in illustration 
commence with authors of remotest 
antiquity, and are continued, in de- 
scending series, to those of the present 
era. At an interval of some four years, 
‘The Westminster” refers to my 
** valuable communications” (to the 
Encyclopzdia,) and proceeds, in a very 
clever essay, to unfold a scheme, in 
accordance with which a Dictionary 
ought to be constructed. The plan 
which is then elaborately sketched, 
and the plan which I for upwards of 
thirteen years had been pursuing, bear 
a resemblance so striking, not only in- 
the more broad and prominent fea- 
tures, but in some minute specialties 
of conformation, that I cannot but 
congratulate myself upon the extended 
and silent influence of my labours. 

In the spring of the last year, a re- 
viewer in the Quarterly, out upon a 
foray through Greek Lexicons, alights 
upon my book ;* and he urges, as an 
objection against the chronological ar- 
rangement of the quotations, that it 
enforced a necessity of not infrequently 
producing an instance of a metapho- 
rical usage before the literal meaning 
was exemplified. I had foreseen this 
objection, or rather the inconvenience’ 
itself ; and I remarked, in the Prospec- 
tus, that ‘‘the mode of explanation 
would render this a matter of slender 
importance, when compared with the 
advantages that will be secured by an 
uniform adherence to chronology.”” In 
the last number of the Quarterly, the 
writer is again out upon a similar pre- 
datory excursion through English Lex- 
icons; and again the New Dictionary 
attracts him: no faultless monster, 
perfect in plan and execution, not- 





* I suspect this to be the same writer, 
who in a former number had cited, with- 
out comment, my etymology of How; it 
will perhaps occur to his ‘mind, if he will 
place the ast letter first, that I may here- 
after attempt to account from the same 
source for a whole family of words, hi- 
therto, I believe, lying in utter darkness. 
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withstanding his inclination to judge 
favourably, and his hopes of public 
encouragement to my honourable zeal, 
and, I presume, to my (by him) allowed 
judgment in selecting words, and in- 
dustry in collecting authorities. He 
repeats his hostility to my chronolo- 
gical arrangement; and he proposes a 
remedy—against the manifest perplexity 
that would result from his own scheme, 
of asuccession of names, modern, mid- 
dle aged, old, and very old ;—Pope, 
Wicliff, Spenser, Cowper, Chaucer, 
Burke ;—all heads and points upon the 
same page: and this remedy is—a chro- 
nological list for the manual use of 
the uninitiated reader. 

The Reviewer condescendingly ad- 
mits that Tooke may have done some 
service to the cause of English philo- 
logy. I may safely leave the “‘ Diver- 
sions of Purley” within the security of 
its own strength. It is an easy task, 
none more so than, to carp at parti- 
cular etymologies: those of H. Tooke 
are, with their rivals, registered in my 
pages,—it would have been an act of 
folly, as well as of injustice, to exclude 
them: I leave them, however, to their 
fate. But I must say a word or two 
on the more general principles of that 
work itself. These I confidently assert 
the Reviewer does not understand,— 
he renews the ridiculous charge of 
Professor Stewart * against the ab- 
surdity of Tooke’s favourite position, 
**« That words ought always to be used 
in their primitive signification.”” This 
favourite position is no where, I affirm, 
to be found in the EEA IITEPOENTA. 
Tooke’s doctrine is simply this—That 
no word ought to be used in any appli- 
cation,—not fairly deducible from the 
primitive signification, or intrinsic 
meaning. Tuts it is—the Author of 
- the Diversions of Purley asserts; this 
he proves; and on this 1 proceed, as 
the only rational and philosophical 
principle upon which INTERPRETATION 
can be founded. It is the reck on which 
I stand. Again: Tooke, in his second 
. volume, traces to their source upwards 
of one thousand words, which arecom- 
monly denominated abstract terms. He 
says distinctly that he does not mean 
to quarrel about a title, though he 





* See ‘Illustrations of English Philo- 
logy,’’ p. 259; by the Author of The New 
Dictionary. 


would rather employ subaudition than 
abstraction: his effort, however, is to 
account for such words—how and 
whence we obtained them. The Re- 
viewer says, he was anxious to get rid 
of them :—get rid of the bulk of our 
Vocabulary! and stranger still, that 
he tried to prove that no such words 
do really exist. It was that imagined 
operation of the mind, called abstrac- 
tion—it was the doctrine of abstract 
ideas—that he endeavoured to discard 
—and, until it is discarded, all pro- 
gress in metaphysics is at an end. _ 

Conscious that in the tilt he has 
run, he may have aggrieved some who 
may be desirous to seize an opportu- 
nity of revenge, the Reviewer produces, 
from his own etymological cabinet, a 
few specimens of his skill as an artist. 
Whether right or wrong, he signifi- 
cantly observes, they do not appear to 
be generally known. For my own 
part, I feel no proneness to avail my- 
self of what he seems to proffer as 
golden means of retributive justice; I 
do not deny that they are so; but I 
content myself with requesting those 
who may take sufficient interest in the 
matter to compare these same hitherto 
unseen specimens with the pages of 
my Dictionary.t 

Upon the further prolusions of the 
Reviewer, I restrict myself to these 
short remarks : that he confounds the 
circumscribed purposes of a Dictionary 
of a particular tongue with the pur- 
suits of philology in its wide range 
through all the languages of the earth; 
that in the New Dictionary, archaic or 
provincial terms are admitted only to 
throw light upon the origin of words 
in common use; that many words 
from writers of the middle ages, are 
introduced as instances of failure. May 
they act as warnings against the licen- 
tious innovations of the present day! t 





tT It might be well for the Reviewer 
himself to read again his own curiously 
selected word, Acoe! ! 

$ ‘‘ Nimia innovandi affectatio (hoc 
saltem supremo seculo) inordinata pruri- 
gine multos irritaverit peregrinas (et inso- 
litas) voces preeter necessitate conquirendi, 
qui nihil vel eleganter vel emphatice dici 
posse existimant, quod non insolitum quid- 
dam, aut peregrinum sonum sapiat.’’— 
Wallis, Gram. Angl. Pref. p. xxi, (An. 
1653.) 
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Men who, like myself, are no suitors 
for favour, are the more tenacious of 
their right to fair play. Yet am I not 
inclined to indulge towards the writer 
of this last crude and hasty notice of 
my book, too sensitive a disposition to 
querulousness or reproach. Clear it 
is, that he appears to be one who has 
watched my progress in the far-famed 
Encyclopedia, and having therefore 
a fuller knowledge of my merits and 
demerits than he could derive from the 
small portion of the reprint to which 
his observations are professedly con- 
fined, he would, 1 think, have per- 
formed more ingenuously his official 
duty, as a superintendent of the liter- 
ature of the day, if he had either said 
nothing, or said more. The little that 
he has said may mislead: it cannot 
lead aright. 

The New Dictionary of the English 
Language is the product of almost un- 
ceasing labour through a large portion 
of my life. The encouragement I had 
early received had not been confined to 
the public press. Two individuals, 
eminent for their learning and abili- 
ties, who have since been raised to the 
Episcopal bench, the one in this, and 
the other in the sister island,—and 
who had allowed their names to be 
placed with mine, as contributors to 
the Encyclopedia, thought, and, as 
they thought, spoke well of my work. 
Others there were* whose judgments 
were equally valuable, though thcir 
worldly success has not been so con- 
spicuous. I was favoured also in my 
seclusion here by a visit from one of 
the of xadol, who has since suddenly 
closed his mortal career, and whose 
attention had been called to the Dic- 
tionary by the reverend prelate to 
whom I have first alluded. 

I cannot but feel some emotions of 
pride, when I remember that ina work 
of such magnitude as the Encyclo- 
pedia, in the composition of which 
some of the most able and learned 
characters of the day have borne their 





* One name I must mention, that of 
Rev. Edward Smedley, who, for thirteen 
years, in the character of editor of the 
Encyclopedia, has accompanied me, page 
by page. He frequently cheered me in 
my progress. I value his good opinion 
more than that of any other man, because, 
competent to judge as the best, he knows 
the book—better. 


parts, my own individual portion has 
ever commanded its full meed of esteem. 
I believe, that even in Germany this 
distinction has been bestowed; and I 
have reason to be assured, that in 
America alsothe anticipations to which 
I ventured to give utterance in my 
Prospectus, have not proved altogether 
ill-founded. 

With these testimonies of the suc- 
cess with which I was considered to 


have conducted my exertions, I should - 


have had reason to be ashamed, if, 
when I presented the republication of 
my book, I had indulged in any affec- 
tations of diffidence or doubt. I pre- 
sented it with the confidence of a man 
who knew that he had spared no pains 
in long service to establish a title to 
have his name enrolled among those 
who have advanced. the literature of 
their country; and who knew that 
that claim had been by many, who 
were well qualified to decide, very ex- 
plicitly acknowledged. 

One word now to my readers in 
general. I beg of them to reflect that 
in a Dictionary of English words, they 
must not expect an alphabetical ar- 
rangement ofall sorts of knowledge,— 
they must learn elsewhere their astro- 
nomy and their architecture, their che - 
mistry and navigation. I beg of them, 
further, to bestow their best thoughts 
upon the interpretative or explana- 
tory portion of the work. Of the ad- 
vantages that, in procession of time, 
willresult from their so doing, my hopes 
are indeed very sanguine. I think that 
when my book becomes better known, 
when the minds of youthful students 
become practised in the mode of expla- 
nation which I have carefully pursued, 
a most serious and important change 
will necessarily follow in the accus- 
tomed modes of thinking, and conse- 
quently of reasoning. 1 have one re- 
quest more—that if any seeming dis- 
crepancies orincongruities shouldarise, 
my readers will suppose it possible 
that I may be able to reconcile them ; 
if any flaws or defects—that I may be 
able to repair them; and generally, 
that upon various points they will, not 
in candour merely, but in justice, hold 
their judgments in suspense until J lay 
before them a finished delineation of 
my plan. 


Yours, &c. CHas, RicHarpson, 
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Mr. Ursan, Burslem, Nov. 14. 

IN no archeological works that I 
have met with have I been able to find 
any thing satisfactory respecting the 
ancient Ryknield Street, one of the 
British or Roman highways which in- 
tersected the interior parts of the island. 
Camden does not mention it at all, and 
whether any more modern topographer 
has attempted to trace its course I am 
uninformed ; yet I perceive it is laid 
down in a recent mapof ancient Britain, 
sanctioned by the collective wisdom 
of “the Society for diffusing useful 
Knowledge,” and there it is described 
as occupying the course of a way hi- 
therto known by a different, though a 
very similar name—the Icknield Street ; 
which name, in the map [ refer to, is 
transferred to a way leading from Venta 
Icenorum (Norwich) in a south-west 
direction towards Sorbiodunum (Old 
Sarum). This transposition confounds 
all previous historical evidence (at least 
that I have met with) and prompts my 
present attempt to diffuse more correct 
knowledge, through your widely circu- 
lated pages, respecting the ancient 
Ryknield Street. 

In Nichols’s History of Leicester- 
shire (Introduction,p. cxlvii.) the course 
of an ancient way, designated ‘“‘ Via 
Devana,”’ (a name which has not, as [ 
am aware, the sanction of antiquity) is 
very particularly traced through several 
of the midland counties; and which 
appears to have been the connecting 
road between the two distant Roman 
cities of Deva (Chester), and Camolo- 
dunum (Colchester). The writer of that 
article, the Rev. T. Leman, states it to 
have been first noticed by the late Dr. 
Mason, and that he, Mr. Leman, with 
the Bishop of Cork, travelledthe greater 
part of it, in 1798 and 1799. Hesays 
it was traced through the principal 
part of Staffordshire with little diffi- 
culty, and particularly from Draycott 
straight to Lane Delph, and then by 
Wolstanton Church to the station at 
Chesterton (in the neighbourhood of 
which 1 write), and which is now ge- 
nerally considered to be the Mediolanum, 
at which Antonine’s tenth Iter termi- 
nates. Now, upon referring to one of 
the Harleian manuscripts in the British 
Museum (No. 2060), being a copy of the 
foundation charter of the Abbey of Hul- 
ton, dated in 1223, I find the Rykeneld 
Street mentioned as a boundary of 
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lands in Normancote bestowed upon 
that Abbey, and it happens that the 
road from Draycott to Lane Delph, 
above spoken of by Mr. Leman, still 
forms the boundary of Normancote 
Grange forthe distance of atleast a mile ; 
so that Ryknield Street is most clearly 
identified, by a document more than 
six hundred years old, with the Ches- 
ter and Colchester way denominated 
Via Devana by modern geographers. 

It will be proper then to restore to 
this way its original appellation, and 
no longer to retain that which has 
been given to,it in ignorance of its 
proper ancient name. 

As to the etymology of the word 
Ryknield, { confess myself wholly at 
fault, and should feel gratified if any of 
your antiquarian friends could assist 
me in elucidating it. Thetwo words, 
Ikenield and Rykenield, must be cog- 
nate terms, and | think the former has 
never been satisfactorily made out. 
Sir W. Betham claims for the Watling 
Street a Gaelic origin ;* probably the 
two others may have come to us from 
the same source; at all events, I see no 
reason to believe that Ikenield Street 
has any'connexion with the Iceni; nor 
am I aware that there was any British 
tribe whose patronymic is preserved 
in the Ryknield Street. 

Yours, &c. J. W. 





New Scientiric ExpPepItTions. 

There are two separate expeditions on 
the eve of being proceeded with, one under 
Capt. Beechey, in the Sulphur, accompa- 
nied by the Starling, Lieut. Kellett (one 
of the assoeiates of Capt. Owen), to ex- 
tend his geographical researches in the 
Pacific and the coasts of North and South 
America. The other under Capt. Vidal 
(also one of Owen’s gallant associates, 
and highly esteemed for ability in survey- 
ing the Irish coast), with the Etna and 
Raven, to survey and map the West coast 
of Africa, between Sierra Leone and Fer- 
nando Po.—The Bonite departs this month 
from Toulon for Brazil, the Sandwich 
Islands, and the Indian and Chinese seas. 
The French Academy of Sciences has 
named a committee for drawing up the 
proper instructions, which is composed of 
M. Arago for natural philosophy in gene- 
ral, M. de Blainville for zoology, M. Cor- 
dier for mineralogy, M. de Mirbel for 
botany, and M. de Freycinet for naviga- 
tion. 





* The Gael and Cymbri, p. 364. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The History of Axminster Church, in 
the County of Devon. By James 
Davidson. Exeter, 12mo. pp. 100. 


THE able author of a memoir on 
‘The British and Roman Remains in 
the vicinity of Axminster,” (noticed in 
Gent. Mag. vol. crit. i. 521,) has here 
furnished the public with another divi- 
sion of the history of that Town; con- 
taining the annals and description of 
its Church. Whilst in the present 
fabric and its monuments there is no- 
thing of a very remarkable character, 
its history is certainly such as for in- 
terest and high antiquity can be 
boasted by few parochial churches. 
The very name of the town is derived 
from the circumstance of its having 
grown up around a church, which ex- 
isted early in the Christian annals of 
the West-Saxons : 


‘Mention is made of the church of 
Axminster as early as 786, which was 
more than twenty years before the esta- 
blishment of the bishopric of Crediton 
for the ecclesiastical government of the 
county of Devon. This church was there- 
fore an emanation from the diocese of 
Sherborne, and the term minster being 
added to the previous name of the 
place,* proves of itself that a structure 
of some consequence existed here at that 
period. We have no record of the precise 
date of this ancient establishment; but 
historical facts render it probable that 
Cynehard, an Anglo-Saxon prince, who 
was buried in the church in 786, was him- 
self the founder of it. He was a descend- 
ant from the great Cerdic, and aspired to 
the throne of Wessex ; in imitation there- 
fore of the piety of his ancestors and con- 
temporaries, he would probably endeavour 
to gain the favour of the clergy and the 
affection of the people, by the erection of 
a church in a place which was the princi- 
pal town of the extensive demesnes be- 
longing to the Anglo-Saxon royal family 
in this neighbourhood. His death oc- 





* Qu. if not rather ‘‘ the minster on the 
river Axe?’’ But we are not aware what 
grounds Mr. Davidson has for stating 
that this was already ‘‘ the principal town 
of the extensive demesnes belonging to 
the Anglo-Saxon royal family in this 
neighbourhood.’’—Rev. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. V. 


curred at Merton, in Surrey; and his 
friends must have had some strong in- 
ducement for bringing his body from so 
great a distance for interment at Axmins- 
ter, passing by the burial-places of his 
family at Winchester and Sherborne.”’ 


Mr. Davidson supposes that Cyne- 
hard’s body was brought to Axminster, 
because that was the church he had 
founded, and the interment of founders 
of churches within the walls of the tem- 
ple was acustom then recently intro- 
duced by Archbishop Cuthbert. Some 
bones filled withlead, were found in 1748, 
near the west door. Now, other hu- 
man bones filled with lead in like 
manner have been found at Newport 
Pagnell, at Gravesend, and at Badwell 
Ash in Suffolk ; and it was the opi- 
nion of both Dr. Hunter and Dr. Fo- 
thergill, that the lead was poured into 
the medullary canal after the marrow 
had been consumed by time ; and the 
latter physician suggested, with every 
appearance of probability, that it was 
a method adopted to preserve relics. 
Mr. Davidson, therefore, comes to the 
conclusion that the bones found in 
Axminster church were those of Cyne- 
hard; which had been taken up at 
some period subsequent to their origi- 
nal interment, and then filled with lead 
to distinguish them from those of or- 
dinary mortals. 

In the year 937, King Athelstan di- 
rected the bodies of seven of his earls, 
slain in the battle of Brunanburgh, 
to be buried at Axminster ; and formed 
the church into a collegiate establish- 
ment, by the appointment of seven 
priests, who were to pray for the souls 
of those earls, and of their brave com- 
panions who fell by his side. He be- 
stowed at the same time upon it a por- 
tion of his royal demesne ; which, after 
the lapse of nine centuries, remains an 
appendage of the church at the present 
day, under the name of the manor of 
Prestaller,—that is to say, of all the 
priests. This is one of those instances 
of ecclesiastical property which, as 
Mr. Davidson justly remarks, has a 
priority of title to almost’ any other ; 
and a diversion of which, from what- 
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ever quarter it might emanate, could 
only be characterized as a spoliation 
and outrage. 

At the Norman Conquest the col- 
lege of priests had been reduced to 
a single incumbent. 

The next stage in the history of this 
church is also remarkable. The Con- 
queror granted it by charter to the 
distant church of York, to be held un- 
divided by two of the Prebendaries, 
and their successors. The first Vicar 
on record was appointed towards the 
end of the twelfth century, and was 
named Gervase de Prestaller. The 
Vicarage was ordained, and made per- 
petual, in the year 1305. 

The advowson was contested for a 
considerable time between the Crown, 
the pristine lord of the manor of Ax- 
minster, the Abbat of Newenham, who 
had acquired the manor through the 
lords Briwere, the Bishop of Exeter, 
who had occasionally exercised the 
patronage on lapse, and the Prebenda- 
ries of York, the conjoint Rectors ; 
but, after much litigation, which is 
described at length by Mr. Davidson, 
it settled in the last named, who have 
latterly transmitted the patronage to 
their lessee. The Prebendaries of 
Warthill and Grendale are still the 
impropriate Rectors ; and the present 
owner of the lease of the entire Rec- 
tory is the Rev. W. D. Conybeare, 
by the will of the late Rev. J. J. Cony- 
beare, prebendary of Warthill. 

With respect to the fabric of Ax- 
minster. church,—its general appear- 
ance at the present time is a combina- 
tion of the latter periods of Pointed 
architecture, as shown by the frontis- 
piece, which is neatly etched by Mr. 
Davidson’s own hand: but our author 
says, 


‘¢There are good reasons for conclud- 
ing that a small portion of the church 
now at Axminster was erected during 
Athelstan’s time, and immediately after 
his endowment. This is a doorway, now 
the eastern entrance to the south aile.* 
It is formed of a pier, with an attached 
shaft on each side, having a plain capital 
and imposts, from which spring a series 
of semicircular - arched mouldings, en- 
riched with the billet, zigzag, and triple- 

* Removed thither in 1800, on the 
erection of the aile, from about the mid- 
dle of the south wall of the nave, 





indented ornaments ; the whole bounded 
by a torus and cavetto studded with flowers 
of four leaves, and resting on corbels now 
defaced. The summit of the whole is or- 
namented with a well-executed, though 
small, crowned head of the Anglo-Saxon 
king. The shafts are without bases, and 
rest on a square block pedestal. The 
outer piers have their angles cut into cy- 
linders, and their faces relieved with 7 
right chevron mouldings.’’ 

It seems this doorway was called 
Saxon by King and Carter, the latter 
of whom engraved it in his ‘‘ Ancient 
Architecture ;”? and Mr. Davidson 
thinks it would have been larger and 
heavier if it had been Norman. We 
are not satisfied of the soundness of 
this opinion ; nor do we rely upon the 
opinions of Carter or King in the esti- 
mation of architectural dates. Weare 
perfectly convinced that many church- 
es and parts of churches in England 
are anterior to the Conquest: yet we 
rather imagine these highly-sculptured 
doorways belong to what may be pro- 
perly styled the Norman period. 

Of the other architectural features 
Mr. Davidson gives a minute and par- 
ticular description, through which we 
have not space to follow him. There 
are three stone stalls and an orna- 
mented piscina in the chancel; and 


considerable architectural and heraldic 


sculpture in various parts, all which 
the author has faithfully particularized. 
Two early effigies, which rest under 
arches formed in the north wall of the 
chancel, he attributes to Alice, wife of 
Reginald de Mohun, the heiress of 
Lord Briwere, who died about 1257 ; 
and to Gervase de Prestaller, the priest 
before mentioned. The former is sin- 
gular, from holding a figure of the 
Virgin between her hands; it is a 
subject which ought to be engraved. 
With copies of all the sepulchral in- 
scriptions, and a passing notice of 
every object of the least curiosity or 
antiquity, Mr. Davidson completes his 
undertaking, which is altogether highly 
creditable to his taste and antiquarian 
knowledge. We shall only notice fur- 
ther what he says of two yew-trees in 
the church-yard. An old one, which 
was 7 ft. 1 in. in girth in 1802, is only 
5 in. more in 1835; but it is supposed 
to have been injured by the injudicious 
lopping of some ofits branches. Another 
planted in1794,which was only 8 ft. 5in. 
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high in 1802, is now 26 ft. 6 in. high, 
and 2 ft. Gin. in girth. Its branches 
extend 22ft.; those of the old tree 
54 ft. After noticing the two opinions 
that yew-trees were planted in church- 
yards to furnish bows for the parish, 
or as befitting the melancholy scene of 
death, Mr. Davidson forms the con- 
* clusion that 

“* The statute ‘ Ne rector prosternat 
arbores in cemiterio,’ (35 Edw. I.) seems 
to place the question beyond conjecture, 
and to prove that trees were planted to 
protect churches from the wind. The 
yew was no doubt preferred on account 
of the closeness of its foliage, and the un- 
yielding resistance of its branches.”’ 





Select Specimens of Gothic Architecture. 

By William Caveller, Architect. Part 

I. 4to. 1835. 

WHAT an inexhaustible treasury of 
ancient art exists in one of the most 
admirable of our ancient churches, is 
evinced by the publication of the pre- 
sent work. When we read the au- 
thor’s announcement that’ his plan 
would comprise the finest examples of 
Gothic Architicture which had been 
omitted or only partially pourtrayed 
in previous works, and found that he 
had resorted alone to Westminster 
Abbey for all the subjects given in this 
the first portion of his publication, we 
felt that an author making such achoice 
must either degenerate into common- 
place, or be possessed with that rare 
discrimination and taste, which can 
find out beauties which a thousand 
other eyes had glanced over without 
discovering their claims to admiration. 

Westminster Abbey is familiar to 
most persons. Whether it is regarded 
as a mere curiosity, or scrutinized by 
the eye of taste, the ensemble of the 
building is appreciated by the most 
casual observer ; but what a rich treat 
is afforded to him who descends from 
the contemplation of the magnificent 
whole to the examination of the niches, 
the screens, the elaborate pannelling, 
the superb monuments, and the vast 
storehouse of ancient ornament which 
he sees every where around him; a 
small portion of which has been se- 
lected for illustration in Mr. Caveller’s 
work. 

The subjects which our author has 
selected are, 1. a Door in the Cloisters; 
2. the Tomb of Queen Eleanor ; 3. that 
of Aymer de Valence; 4. a Window 


in the Cloister opposite the Chapter- 
house ; 5. the Canopy above the Tomb 
of Edward II].; 6. a Mosaic Pave- 
ment in the Chapter-house; 7. the 
Monumental Chapel of Henry V.; 8. 
Screen in St. Edward’s Chapel; 9. 
Islip’s Chapel ; 10. Niche from St. Eras- 
mus’s Chapel ; 11. various Bosses and 
Finials. All the subjects, except the 
first, were drawn by Mr. Cavaller, and 
are ably engraved in outline by vari- 
ous engravers of merit. The first sub- 
ject, the door leading into the south 
aile of the Choir from the Cloisters, is 
from a drawing by Mr. Mackenzie, 
and it shews how much this gentle- 
man has improved as an architectural 
draughtsman since he executed a view 
of the same doorway for his publica- 
tion, conjointly with Mr. Pugin, of 
Specimens of Gothic Architecture. 

The Cloister Window is a very in- 
teresting specimen of tracery ‘of an 
early date. It is useful to compare this 
window with the tomb of Aymer de 
Valence, in common with which it 
possesses a rather singularly formed 
quatrefoil. The execution in both cases 
is rather superior, and we should be 
inclined to assign the two examples to 
one date. The elegant waving lines 
of the tracery are deserving of much 
admiration. The execution of such 
works as these plainly evinces that 
the occasion of the reconstruction of 
the Abbey Church, in the thirteenth 
century, had collected together the 
most consummate workmen of the 
period. 

The Canopy above Edward theThird’s 
Tomb is a delightful morceau. It is 
to be wished that the author had 
shewn, by a drawing, how easily the 
deficient work in front of the Canopies 
might be supplied. From the remain- 
ing fragments, it would seem that a 
projecting member, composed of two 
ribs uniting in an angle in the centre, 
was executed in the front of each ca- 
nopied arch. The absence of this 
component portion of the design very 
much alters its character, and, if in- 
tended to be imitated, would be of ne- 
cessity restored. The destruction of 
these tasteful portions of the Canopy 
may be accounted for, by the supposi- 
tion that the projections were found 
to be in the way of some coronation 
erections, and were therefore sawn off 
by the workmen ; affording one of the 
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many examples of mutilation which 
the venerable Abbey has undergone, 
through uncantrolled carelessness and 
ignorance. 

The Mosaic Pavement from the 
Chapter-house shews a very early ex- 
ample of the ornamental tiles so pre- 
valent in many churches. The pre- 
sent pavement is doubtless coeval with 
the structure. The author inciden- 
tally notices the capital of the central 
pillar in the desecrated pile, and men- 
tions his inability to give it as one of 
his specimens, in consequence of the 
incumbrances which now occupy this 
once splendid room. Let us hope that, 
at a period when so much money has 
been nationally and individually be- 
stowed on the Fine Arts, the Chapter- 
room of Westminster will be remem- 
bered, and that we shall see it cleared 
of the records, and restored to its 
pristine elegance. 

Obscured by the splendour of Henry 
the Seventh’s mausoleum, and almost 
overlooked amidst the crowd of archi- 
tectural beauties of the church, is the 
Monument and Chapel of the Con- 
queror of Agincourt. The darling hero 
of the best historical play of our great 
dramatist—the admired and loved in 
every shade of his varied character, 
whether at Gadshill or at Harfleur, in 
his gay and joyous hours at the Boar’s 
Head, his serious moments at his dy- 
ing father’s pillow, or in his magnani- 
mous conduct to the intrepid Gas- 
coyne,—the character of this sovereign 
has been rendered by the poet the 
theme of deserved popularity. His 
tomb has met with far different treat- 
ment. The mutilated effigy, deprived 
of its head by the cupidity of some 
plunderer, who loved the crown for 
the value of its materials,—the chival- 
ric relics of the warrior, unheeded 
among the miscellaneous mass which 
filled the Chantry chapel, where once 
resounded in choral strains the mass 
for the soul of the hero, — all con- 
spire to read a lesson on the utter va- 
nity of the highest earthly acquire- 
ments. 

The architectural features of this 
singular chapel are ably displayed in 
the present work. One of the plates 
has been cancelled by the author, in 
consequence of its defective execution ; 
but, judging by the specimens given, 
we have little doubt that some beauty 


will be displayed of the much-neg- 
lected, but curious and picturesque 
structure, when it appears, as pro- 
mised, in the second part. 

The niche from St. Erasmus’s Cha- 
pel, is one of the most elaborate ex- 
amples of tabernacle work we have 
ever witnessed. The taste of the artist 
who designed, and the skill of the 
attisan who executed this admirable 
composition, are of the highest order. 

The plates are accompanied with 
brief notices in letter-press; which, 
however, in general, leave the engrav- 
ings to tell their own tale. We would 
venture to suggest to Mr. Caveller the 
propriety of extending his descrip- 
tions, by giving some scientific infor- 
mation on each of the subjects; the 
more necessary, as the plate contain- 
ing the detail of Henry the Fifth’s 
Chapel evidently requires some further 
explanation than that which is given. 
Mr. Caveller should also be careful to 
distinguish restorations from the ori- 
ginal work. This remark is intended 
to apply to the monument of Aymer 
de Valence. : 

We can recommend the present 
volume to any one who may wish to 
consult authentic examples of beauti- 
ful detail in the Pointed style. The 
author announces that his Second Part 
will comprize the several relics appur- 
tenant to the ancient chapel of St. 
Stephen, the fate of which now hangs 
onathread. These subjects are pre- 
eminently beautiful, and replete with 
interest ; and we trust the public will 
duly appreciate every exertion which 
may be dedicated to the developement 
of their merits. 





The Family Topographer. By Samuel 
Tymms. Vol. V, Midland Circuit, 
and County of Chester. 1835. 

IN the present volume as many as 
eight of the English Counties are ably 
illustrated by the author, on the same 
compendious plan as that on which the 
preceding ones have been arranged. The 
Midland Circuit comprises the coun- 
ties of Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, North- 
ampton, Notts, Rutland, and War- 
wick, all of which are highly interest- 
ing to the student of English Topo- 
graphy. In addition, Cheshire is given, 
being the only one of the Counties 
comprised within the limits of the 
Chester Circuit that lies within the 
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Realm of England, the other portion 
of the Circuit being included in the 
Principality. 

One very pleasing feature of the 
work is that which points out the 
several ancient Fonts which are known 
to exist in each county ; as well as the 
most interesting of the Churches, whe- 
ther on account of their architectural 
merits or their antiquity. In addition 
to which, the principal of the ancient 
Mansions in the several Counties are 
enumerated. The utility of this part 
of the plan will be appreciated by 
every antiquarian tourist. Without a 
guide of this kind, he may often pass 
unheeded some object of interest, which 
on his return he feels disappointed 
that he had overlooked. 

We give a few extracts from the 
miscellaneous observations appended 
to each County. 


“* Chatsworth, Derby.—The exquisite 
carvings, generally believed to have been 
executed by Grinling Gibbons, appear 
principally to have been done by Samuel 
Watson, a native artist.’’—p. 31. 


In Fenny Bentley church, in the 
same county, is a monument to one of 
the heroes of Agincourt, Thomas Be- 
resford, Esq. 

The organ at Stanford church, Lei- 
cestershire, belonged to the banquet- 
ting-room at Whitehall, and was sold 
by order of Oliver Cromwell.—p. 29. 

Our ancestors had some very odd 
modes of punishment. In Ashby de 
la Zouch church is a finger pillory, a 
severe penance to the unlucky wight, 
who, fixed in such an instrument, had 
to endure the gaze of the congrega- 
tion. At Grimsby, m Lincolnshire, 
that very ungallant instrument the 
cucking stool was used as late as 1780 ; 
but at Congleton, in Cheshire, pre- 
vention was preferred to punishment : 
at that place remains a bridle, to re- 
strain the scolding propensities of the 
softer sex. 

Is the following extract to be under- 
stood literally, or does it refer to 
copies of well-known subjects ? 


‘* At Boughton House, near Kettering 
(Northamptonshire), are several of the 
Cartoons of Raphael.’’ 


Many interesting localities connected 


with the early history and pranks of our 
immortal Dramatist are pointed out ; 
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and who would omit to visit any of 
the spots which were ever honoured 
with the foot of a Shakspeare? Bid- 
ford was a favourite convivial retreat. 
Charlecote and Justice Shallow will 
never be forgotten ; and even Fulbroke 
Park, where the memorable deer-steal- 
ing took place, is not to be passed un- 
noticed ; but, above all, Shottery, with 
the cottage where our merry Bard, in 
his youthful days, wooed and won 
Anne Hathaway, would make us live 
our young days over again, at least in 
imagination. We thank Mr. Tymms 
for pointing out these spots; they 
produce more pleasing feelings, to our 
antiquarian tastes, than gigantic Bir- 
mingham, with its smoke and its po- 
litics. 

The next volume will contain the 
Northern Circuit; and we anticipate, 
from the importance of the Counties 
comprised within it, that the volume 
will not be the least interesting of the 
series. 





Spiritual Despotism. By the Author of 
the Natural History of Enthusiasm. 
1835. 

WE do not know who the author of 
this work is, nor what religious opi- 
nions he holds, nor in what division 
of the sectarian congregations he is to 
be found; but he is a man, if not of 
deep learning, yet of considerable 
knowledge, an elegant and vigorous 
writer, if not always in the best taste. 
There is much judicious observation 
in his book, on subjects connected 
both with the welfare of the Establish- 
ment, and with the constitution of 
the Dissenting Institutions ; and some 
wholesome advice as to the true 
and best means of supporting their 
due and just influence; of healing 
their unchristian and uncharitable 
animosities, and of reforming the 
abuses which time and negligence have 
created. 

With regard to the Dissenters, as 
relates to their opinions and feelings 
towards the. National Church, they 
cannot be considered as one undivided 
body, speaking one consentient opi- 
nion :—some wish it maintained in its 
present form, subject to the correction 
of what they consider evils that have 
grown up in it :—some urge its entire 
separation from the State :—and some 
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cry for its downfall and utter destruc- 
tion. We would speak with Christian 
mildness and brotherly respect of the 
first. We differ in toto from the se- 
cond, though we are aware that some 
who advocate their opinions do so 
conscientiously. As regards the last, 
boundless is our contempt for their 
malevolence, and their unrighteous 
detraction; great is-our sorrow for 
their utter want of truth in their as- 
persions of the character of the Church; 
and deep our indignation, in seeing 
among their troublesome and officious 
ranks names that ought to have been far 
above the cloudy mist, in which their 
beams are indeed shorn, and which 
should have been shining in the bright 
firmament of peace and love, and har- 
mony and joy. For the Church itself, 
we are not blind to its defects, any 
more than we are insensible to its 
great merits, or unattached to its ve- 
nerable and beautiful constitution. If 
it has at all sunk in public opinion, 
we consider strictly that ‘ the children 
are suffering for the crimes of their 
parents ;’ for we believe that many 
ages have passed, since, from the 
highest to the lowest, from him on 
whose mild and venerable brows rests 
the mitre that Cranmer wore, to the 
humblest curate of a Welch or North- 
umbrian village, it possessed a more 
zealous and useful body of ministers 
than it at present does; we believe it 
was never more regular in discipline, 
more zealous in discharging its duties, 
more learned, more charitable, more 
attentive to the poor, more spiritual 
minded. An earthen vessel must be 
made of earth; and bricks without 
straw must be imperfectly constructed. 
Thus we feel assured that much of the 
blame which has fallen on the Church, 
is rather the just portion of the State 
and of the People. The Church has 
been robbed and neglected; by that 
robbery and that neglect, she has been 
weakened in the performance of her 
duties, and unable to discharge them 
with efficacy and power. A poor 
Church in a wealthy State is an ano- 
maly: a few of the Clergy are rich, 
but the Church itself is poor. Lord 
Chatham said ‘‘she had but a pit- 
tance.” In many districts, and in 
many parts of every district, there are 
not means for carrying on effectually 
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the purposes for which the clergy were 
instituted. There are no residences 
for them; no income adequate to 
their support; no funds for charitable 
distribution—for religious instruction: 
—of these the Church has been de- 
spoiled —they have passed into the 
hands of the laity. It is absurd to 
suppose that in religious institutions 
temporal means must not be added to 
spiritual. The poor must bless the 
hand that feeds them, as well as the 
lips that instruct them. Look at the 
difference of a parish where the pro- 
prietor of the land is a conscientious 
and religious man, and unites his tem- 
poral assistance to the spiritual labour 
of the minister. But this temporal 
assistance should be iz the church, not 
external. We are speaking of rural 
districts ; and we speak with know- 
ledge, that there are no funds for de- 
cently and comfortably maintaining a 
resident incumbent, for relieving the 
aged and poor, for parish schools, for 
distributing Bibles and other books, 
and, if large, for providing curates 
and assisting ministers. This has 
long been the state of the Church. In 
the last fifty years, the Government has 
concentrated its energies and directed 
its means, either to the prosecution of 
expensive wars abroad, or in increas- 
ing the amount of national wealth at 
home. All the internal policy of the 
Kingdom, all that regarded its moral 
welfare, its social health, its religious 
institutions, were overlooked in the 
ceaseless and stormy agitation of the 
days of danger. The minister was 
obliged to employ all his energies in 
holding the helm in a dark tempestu- 
ous sea of troubles, and guiding the 
vessel of the State triumphantly through 
its confederate foes; and he wanted 
time or opportunity to attend to the 
growing evil of the Poor Laws, the 
increasing wretchedness, poverty, and 
danger of the manufacturing towns, 
the divisions in religious opinions, the 
unfortunate decay of the agricultural 
interest, and the equally unfortunate 
ascendancy of the monied and funded 
system. Among other of the great 
constituents of the State, the Church 
was left to herself; her richest bene- 
fices were reserved as the prizes of 
political and personal influence. The 
bishoprics were bestowed on the 
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tutors of the nobility, or on the younger 
sons of peers. The country clergy 
were left to themselves: and the dif- 
ferent sects increased rapidly, while 
the Government neither noticed nor 
apparently interested itself in their 
progress or their power. We are not 
ourselves much disposed to say any 
thing with regard to the Bishops of 
former days ; but we certainly consider 
them as having fortunately slipped 
away from the blame they deserved, 
and which has in the present day 
fallen on their irreproachable succes- 
sors. 

We shall now proceed to make an 
extract from the work of a high Tory, 
a zealous Churchman, and a person of 
rank in his University : 

‘* Woe to them, says the Scripture, 
who make haste to grow rich. If a Na- 
tion excites all its energies to the purpose 
of acquiring and increasing wealth ; if it 
extends far and wide the wings of its 
commercial enterprize, and rears at home 
fresh piles of manufacturing labour ;—if 
its population is at once increased in 
number and confined in room; if its 
cities swell to a magnitude that is both 
inconvenient and dangerous ; if its my- 
riads of artisans acquire habits of indul- 
gence, which at once keep them poor 
amidst high wages, and which incapaci- 
tate them from bearing poverty; if its 
rural population declines, or is gradually 
absorbed into the manufacturing and mer- 
cantile ; if enterprize on enterprize is still 
stimulating the avarice of the greedy, and 
awakening the cupidity of the adven- 
turous and desperate; what legislative 
enactments, what religious ministrations, 
what influences moral or prudential, could 
recall the departed virtues, could satisfy 
the sensual masses of population, or could 
unite the simplicity and honesty of a 
poor country with the opulent luxury of 
a rich one? You cannot have the honest 
and primitive character of the Swedish or 
Norway peasant, in the attractive and 
dangerous luxuries of London or Paris. 
We do not draw from these observations 
any conclusion,—because the dangers are 
great, and difficulties are increasing in far 
greater proportion than the power of 
meeting them,—that therefore it does not 
behove every interest of the community 
to act as if its labours might not be 
crowned with success: we would neither 
despond nor despair, nor relax their ex- 
ertions, nor forsake their duty; but we 
would at the same time keep in mind,— 
that it is possible all may fail beneath the 
gigantic powers opposed to it: that the 
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necessities of Government and its influ- 
ence is incessantly acting in a direction 
contrary to the welfare of the interests 
that it expects to be supported. Its mo- 
ralists may write, its clergy may preach, 
its religious societies may dispense their 
volumes of instruction, its Legislature 
may enact fresh laws for the observation 
of the Sabbath, and for the maintainance 
of virtue, order, and decorum ; but the 
never-extinguished furnace and the ever- 
whirling loom, the unrespited toil, the 
desperate exertion, the high remunera- 
tion, the possession of money without the 
knowledge or the desire to use it dis- 
creetly and beneficially, the gin-shop pa- 
laces, and the revolutionary Unions, and 
the inflammatory harangues, and the Radi- 
cal Sunday newspapers, will be too strong 
in the end for any weight of moral influ- 
ence which can be brought against them. 

“Tf wealth and luxury naturally tend 
to weaken, to corrupt, and to destroy the 
minds of those who have been enlightened 
and strengthened by education, that was 
intended to arm them against its fatal in- 
fluence, what is to be expected of the ig- 
norant, the illiterate, and the neglected 
children of the earth ?—what is to curb 
their headstrong passions, what to oppose 
their impetuous will, what to resist their 
provoked appetites, and what to prevent 
their inevitable fall? Let the page of 
history and experience speak fox us,—her 
awful and melancholy countenance will 
answer in the language of despondence, 
which wants no interpretation.’’ 





Egypt and Mohammed Ali. By James 
Augustus St.John. 2vols. 8vo. 


THIS work will equally please by 
the ease and the grace of the narra- 
tive, and the value of the information. 
The enterprise of Mr. St. John led 
him to investigate scenes and coun- 
tries unvisited by other travellers; and 
fortunate accidents threw in his way 


documents connected with the present 


history of Egypt that are not generally 
accessible. 


‘¢ The desire (he says) of tracing south- 
ward as far as possible the footsteps of 
Egyptian civilization, induced me to ex- 
tend my journey into Nubia to about the 
latitude of Mekka, beyond which the Nile 
is not navigable, and where all important 
monuments cease. As I had anticipated, 
the result was productive of great gratifica- 
tion. The rock-temples and extinct vol- 
canoes of Nubia, now for the first time 
explored; the pyramids of Ghizeh, the 
colossal ruins of Thebes, the Upper and 
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Lower Cataracts, the savage beauties of 
Lake Meeris, the rose gardens and olive 
plantations of the Arsinéetic Nome, the 
Desert, the Bedouins, and above all, the 
grandeur and wonderful qualities of the 
Nile, united in maintaining the persua- 
sion, that in selecting the scene of my 
observations, I had done well in prefer- 
ring Egypt and Nubia to all other parts of 
the world. * * * The former condi- 
tion of the country I learned from histo- 
rians and preceding travellers, and to en- 
able me to judge of its present state the 
whole land lay before me. Leaving, 
therefore, the Franks and their theories, 
I traversed the whole valley of the Nile, 
from the sea to the Second Cataract, in- 
cluding the Fayoum and the Delta, visit- 
ing the towns and villages, those situ- 
ated in the interior and on the Desert, 
as well as those standing near the river ; 
conversing as frequently as possible with 
the poor peasant behind his plough, with 
the village sheikh, with the Turkish 
kiasheff; and observing day after day 
their dress, their dwellings, and their 
food. In this way I succeeded in cor- 
recting many ideas acquired from reading 
and the conversation of Europeans. 
There I saw, naked and undisguised, the 
effects of the Pasha’s policy; there was 
no room for mistake ; for the poor, des- 
perate in their misery, spoke out and 
made no mystery of their sentiments. 
But while I heard their opinions, and 
deeply commiserated their distresses, I 
could not refrain from acknowledging 
the difficulties which surrounded their 
ruler. Was it ambition, or was it neces- 
sity, that involved him in the struggle 
with the Sultan, which inflicted on 
Egypt all the evils I witnessed? Upon 
the answer to this question hinges the 
whole inquiry whether the Pasha is to be 
considered a just though despotic prince, 
or a selfish adventurer, sacrificing wan- 
tonly the happiness of millions to his 
own personal aggrandisement.’’ 

It must be owned that these are 
subjects of interest, and the inquiries 
are ably and judiciously formed; but 
the variety and extent of them pre- 
clude any possibility of our laying 
them before our readers even in an 
abridged form. We shall therefore 
content ourselves in pointing out some 
of the remarks which have most 
pleased us, and which stand out as it 
were in relief from the remainder of 
the work. 

The interview with the Pasha, and 
the account of him, in cap. 111.; the 
whole of the description of the voyage 
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higher up than Thebes ; the account of 
the Almé village; the description of 
Thebes, with the considerations on 
the artists of Egypt and Greece; the 
expedition to the Crocodile Pits; the 
expedition to Lake Meeris, and the 
description of it; the departure of 
the Caravan to Mecca; the Letters of 
Ibrahim Pacha, p. 392 (vol. 11.) ; and 
the whole of the second volume from 
the xv111. chapter to the end, includ- 
ing the most copious, curious, and 
valuable account of the government of 
Mohammed Ali; the commerce, the 
trade, manufactures, the military pow- 
er, the fiscal regulations, taxes, mono- 
polies, and oppressions; forming one of 
the most singular pictures of real des- 
potism and apparent liberality ; of an 
enlarged policy and a destructive rapa- 
city ; of views and designs apparently 
enlightened and wise, being made 
subservient only to increased exac- 
tions and ruinous claims. Mr. St. 
John’s account of the cotton manu- 
factories of the Pasha, and the causes 
of their failure, in c. xvin. is highly 
curious ; and proves that Europe will 
have a manufacturing rival on the 
banks of the Nile. ‘‘ Yet (says Mr. 
St. John) his Highness considers him- 
self a great statesman; and from an 
anecdote related to me at Alexandria, 
he still prefers the oriental style of 
ruling. Salt, formerly British Consul- 
general at Egypt, wishing to ingra- 
tiate himself with the Pasha by in- 
structing him more deeply in the arts 
of tyranny, procured a Turkish trans- 
lation to be made of Machiavelli’s 
Prince, and presented it to his High- 
ness. After allowing the spell a suf- 
ficient time to operate, and finding in 
his various audiences no allusion made 
to the translation, he one day ven- 
tured to introduce the subject, by 
directly demanding of the Pasha his 
opinion of Machiavelli. ‘ My opinion 
of him,’ replied Mohammed Ali, ‘ is, 
that he was a mere babbler. We have 
in Turkish two words worth more than 
his whole book.’ At this termination 
of the courtier-like adventure, Salt 
was so much confounded, that he 
omitted to inquire the nature of this 
brief vocabulary of tyranny; but we 
may venture to supply the omission 
with ‘ plunder’ and ‘ kill.’’”’ Mr. St. 
John has given a statement of the 
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revenues of Egypt during the years 
1821 and 1830. The land-tax alone 
(which is equally levied on all lands 
bad and good) amounts to 1,406,2501. 
The whole rises to 3,118,950/., while 
the expenses are 2,661,187/., of which 
the pay of the regular troops absorbs 
750,0001.; leaving an excess of reve- 
nue over expenditure 457,7631. The 
forces of the Pasha amount to 190,444, 
of which 82,000 were in Asia, 53,000 
in Egypt, and the remainder in the 
Hijaz, Candia, and the black coun- 
tries. The navy consists of 32 ships, 
carrying above 1,600 guns. Mr. St. 
John has a very interesting chapter on 
the war in Syria, which the Pasha so 
successfully waged against the Sultan, 
aided by the military talents of his son 
Ibrahim. Had the European powers 
not interposed, the Arabs would have 
been masters of Constantinople. The 
Turks fell, first from presumption, and 
secondly from panic and fear. We 
cannot help giving an anecdote most 
characteristic on this subject. ‘* An 
envoy from the Porte, on arriving at 
Alexandria sometime before the war 
in Syria, was received with affability 
and distinction by the Pasha, who in 
order to impress on his mind a high 
idea of the power and ‘resources of 
Egypt, showed him his palace, forts, 
arsenal, and fleet. When he had be- 
held the whole, the envoy coldly ob- 
served, ‘ Your Highness, I see, is 
blessed with many excellent posses- 
sions, but one thing is wanting.’ 
‘And what,’ demanded the Pasha, 
‘is that one thing?’ ‘ An army; for 
what are Arabs? Look at our 
Turks, have you any soldiers like 
them?’ ‘Your Excellency is en- 
tirely mistaken,’ replied Mohammed 
Ali, with earnestness, ‘my Arabs are 
excellent soldiers; and when the day 
arrives to put the matter to the test, 
you shall see.’ ”’ 

The twenty-third chapter is given 
to a very learned and curious disser- 
tation on the origin of the Pyramids, 
which we have read with great grati- 
fication. It is a subject that is not 
well suited to an exposition in our 
pages; and indeed is connected with 
too recondite ard curious an erudi- 
tion to be generally understood. Mr. 
St. John’s hypothesis is, that the Py- 
ramids of Egypt are temples of the 
celestial Venus, and that the worship 
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of this goddess was transmitted over- 
land to India into Assyria, Palestine, 
Arabia, Egypt, and Greece. Our 
readers must be aware that a disquisi- 
tion like this must be studied with 
deep attention, must be accompanied 
with a solid erudition and knowledge 
of antiquity, and must be submitted to 
close and rigorous examination; but 
whether in the end they will agree 
with Mr. St. John or not, they must 
confess alike his knowledge and his 
able application of it. 





The Lay of the Lady Ellen. A Tale of 
1834. By Harry Chester, Esq. 

THIS poem ranks among those light 
and fanciful productions, which, like 
the Ver-vert of Gresset, and the 
‘Lines to Julia’ of Mr. Luttrell, and 
many others, ‘foreign and domestic,’ 
derive their merit from the ease, the 
graceful skill, and the happy elegance 
of language in which they are com- 
posed. The attractioneof a well-com- 
posed story is never to be overlook- 
ed; yet it is not the story itself that 
is of the first importance, but rather 
the images that cluster round it—like 
trailing flowers adorning the branches 
of the parent tree—the poetical analo- 
gies which rise and glitter on its sur- 
face, the ingenious turns and allu- 
sions which detain the attention for a 
moment, then sink and disappear to 
give room to others as delightful and 
amusing as themselves. Simply asa 
Tale, we might object to Mr. Chester’s, 
as not being very novel in its design, 
or very full and rich in its detail; nor 
do we think the very tragic conclusion 
to be in keeping and harmony with 
the rest. It is like a gay parterre and 
flower-garden ending in a cemetery : 
it is a great art of the poet to dismiss 
the subject with satisfaction to the 
reader’s mind; and we would rather 
have wished Albert and Ellen—‘“a 
merry new year, and many happy re- 
turns of the day ;” but as that cannot 
now be, we have only to say that we 
think this poem is in very good taste, 
with but few exceptions ; in versifica- 
tion easy, and adapted to the subject, 
and on some occasions happily chang- 
ing with it. The language also is flow- 
ing, natural, and unrestrained. If this 
is a first production, if the author of 
it is a young man, as we suppose, if 
the Muse has only just — men his 
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filial attachment, and lifting him on 

her august lap, looked at him and said, 

** Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere 

matrem,’’ 

we should prognosticate his certain 
rise to her future favours. We have 
only room for one quotation ; we have 
taken it rather at random, but it will 
sufficiently exhibit the style of the 
author : 

‘“T had not thought to see the day 
When I should have the strength to say, 
As say I must, what maidens hide ; 

But grief hath stricken down my pride, 

-And, turning on the past my eyes, 

I owe your love a sacrifice. 

Your heart’s affection seeks to cling 

Upon a broken-hearted thing. 

I am not cold :—this heart hath loved, — 

Hath loved—oh, God ! — that word hath 

proved 

How well I love !—I feel the pain 

Which women feel who love in vain, 

But yet I wili not now complain. 

I would not have thee, Albert, deem 

That I am what I us’d to seem: 

I would not have thee think me blind 

To all thy gifts of heart and mind. 

I know, and always knew thy worth, 

E’en in my wildest hours of mirth. 

It was not that I lightly held 

The source from which thy feelings well’d, 

But that I thought thy worth would be 

The measure of their constancy. 

But now, alas! my bosom knows 

That passion’s stream more deeply flows, 

And that my heart did much mistake, 
Which look’d into itself alone, 

And thought that for its worthless sake 
No other heart a pang could own.”’ 
Perhaps it would have been doing 

more justice to the author to have 
made our selection from one of the 
lighter passages ; but it is of little con- 
sequence, as the sample we have ex- 
hibited will probably lead to the pur- 
chase of the whole piece. 





I. England and Russia: being the fifth 
edition of ‘‘ England, France, Russia, 
and Turkey,’ revised and enlarged, 
8vo. pp. 197. 

Il. A Statement of Facts. Bya Resi- 
dent at Constantinople. 8vo. pp. 60. 
III. Some Considerations on the Politi- 
eal State of the intermediate Country 
between Persia and India, with refer- 
ence to the Project of Russia march- 
ing an Army through them. By E. 
Stirling, Esq. Bengal Civil Service, 


pp. 80. 
NOTHING in these pamphlets has 


yet satisfied us of the necessity for 
any change in the policy hitherto pur- 
sued by his Majesty’s Government to- 
wards Russia, Turkey, and the neigh- 
bouring States. The writer of the first 
and second articles no doubt considers 
himself justified in endeavouring to 
excite the public mind, and, if possi- 
ble, by creating alarm, to bring on a 
crisis. His attention having long been 
very closely fixed on this branch of our 
national policy, and examining every 
fact under the bias of preconceived 
opinion, he can see no alternative to 
measures which other men, more sober 
minded, regard as easily avoidable, 
and, if possible, by all means to be 
avoided. 

It is more than twelve months since 
the alternative here referred to was 
stated to be of such vital importance 
to our interests, that not a moment 
should be lost in choosing it. The 
prognostics of fearful consequences re- 
sulting from delay were, like those of 
our venerable friends Francis Moore 
and Richard Partridge, who still make 
their annual salam to the fearful and 
the credulous, so alarming as to call 
not only for the most anxious watch- 
fulness, but also for the most vigorous 
exertions, for the avoidance of pend- 
ing calamities ;—a month’s, nay even 
a day’s delay might, it was contended, 
subject us to the loss of the game ;— 
yet more than a twelvemonth has 
passed, and where are we now? Safe, 
and in a whole skin ; at peace with all 
our neighbours ; in constant friendly 
and commercial intercourse with them 
all; our own commerce and coloniza- 
tion progressing, together with every 
improvement both in town and coun- 
try. We congratulate our own Go- 
vernment on not having sympathized 
with the alarms, and lent an ear to 
the councils, of this writer, which 
might possibly, ere this, have rekindled 
the flames of a general war in Europe. 
It is true that he, adhering to his ori- 
ginal notion that time, and many 
great advantages, would be lost by 
our delay, has stated in his postscript, 
(pp. 151 to 153,) some of the advan- 
tages which he considers we have al- 
ready lost by delay: among these are 
the famine and poverty under which 
Russia was then supposed to suffer ; 
the bad state of her army; the unfit- 
ness of her navy; the weakness of 
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some of her defences; her contests in 
the Caucasus; and (the exact bearing 
of which argument we cannot well 
understand) the present relations and 
circumstances of the other European 
States,compared with their statetwelve 
months since. But ina note on the 
second of these causes or chances, 
supposed to have been unfavourable to 
the success of Russia, but which are 
now lost, he acknowledges, not only 
that her financial difficulties have dis- 
appeared, but, in the words of the 
British and Foreign Review, ‘‘ that it 
is impossible to pierce the veil of mystery 
with which Russia covers all such trans- 
actions.”” We suspect that many other 
speculations of this writer will be 
found to have been equally unsound ; 
and we are quite certain that he ex- 
cludes from his calculations many ar- 
guments of great cogency, which make 
it to the interest of Russia rather to 
desire the improvement of the terri- 
tories she possesses, and the intellec- 
tual and moral advancement of their 
inhabitants in the scale of nations, 
than to acquire more territory. Her 
consciousness of this, and her sense of 
obligation to Britain for aid in this 
important work, furnish, we believe, 
the key to all the mystery which hangs 
about her foreign policy. It is her 
interest to be in peace, for the same 
reason that it is our interest, that it is 
the interest of France,—and, in fact, 
the interest of every nation, both in 
the old and new world: and so long 
as she, and we, are sensible of our 
true interests, so long peace will con- 
tinue. Esto perpetua! 

Russia is now known to be a very 
large recipient of English literature ; 
and this fact should suggest a little 
caution, to those persons especially 
who, having the sanction of the Bri- 
tish name and character, travel to and 
from India overland, how they publish 
notes which are calculated to clear the 
way for a hostile invasion of our ter- 
ritories in the East, should Russia 
ever determine upon such an enter- 
prize. On the difficulty of the enter- 
prize, and the improbability of a suc- 
cessful result, we had occasion to re- 
mark in our observations on Mr. Co- 
nolly’s Journey to the North of India 
(see our last volume, p. 605): but 
Mr. Stirling, who, although a servant 
of the English East India Company, 
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has favoured the Russian Minister, by 
means of the British press, with the 
result of his speculations, considers it 
to be somewhat less difficult. We 
shall not give our readers an analysis 
of Mr. Stirling’s route; but regret 
that he should have considered any 
waut of attention to him, on the part 
of the Bengal Government, a sufficient 
apology for laying before the British 
public a document originally designed 
for the escrutoire of their Secretary. 





I. Annual Reports of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, 1833, 1834, 
1835. 8vo. 

II. Anti-Slavery Record, published at 
New York. 12mo. 

IIl. Société Francaise pour I’ Abolition 
de l’ Esclavage. 1834, 1835. 

FROM these pamphlets, with a large 
bundle, both French and American, 
upon the same subject, which are now 
before us, we collect that the import- 
ant question so recently decided in our 
own country, now agitates both the 
European and American Continents ; 
the former indeed not excessively, but 
the latter to such a degree as even to 
threaten the dissolution of the Union. 

The discussion of the subject in 
America has brought into view a sort 
of anomaly in the national character of 
that country; the inhabitants of which, 
being of British descent, claim to 
possess and to value freedom, and the 
inalienable rights of man, above all 
others. They nevertheless find them- 
selves connected, in the unsatisfactory 
relation of master and slave, with 
more than 2,000,000 of the descend- 
ants of an African stock, with whom 
pride, even in the breasts of American 
republicans, forbids intermixture of 
blood, or association on terms of 
parity. 

To this unjustifiable feeling is attri- 
butable the strong opposition which 
has manifested itself in America to all 
plans of Negro emancipation, and the 
enactment of laws which have entailed 
a great excess of cruelty on the de- 
voted sons of Africa. To the same 
cause is ascribable two other circum- 
stances, both of them remarkable; 
Jirst, the declared adherence of some 
of the professedly most religious com- 
munities in America to the principle 
of Slavery ; the consequent persecution 
of the liberal press, and of the Apostles 
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of emancipation, the latter even to the 
peril of their lives, for having de- 
nounced the system as antichristian ; 
and, secondly, the establishment in 
Africa of the colony of Liberia; an 
insidious project, the avowed object of 
which was the removal from America 
of all emancipated Negroes. The im- 
practicability of this project, however, 
even were it laudable or defensible on 
principle, must be obvious, when it is 
known that the transportation, in the 
last year, of 809, out of 300,000 al- 
ready emancipated, slaves, has cost 
369,094 dollars, and that this extent of 
relief does not amount to. more, com- 
pared with the aggregate amount of 
the black population, which is stated 


‘to be exactly 2,245,144, than the re- 


gular increase by births during five 
days and a half. 

But, notwithstanding this opposi- 
tion to, and the obstacles thrown in 
the way of, the good cause, there can 
be little doubt that the inquiries now 
in progress, and the continued agitation 
of the subject, will at no very distant 
date tend to the total extinction of 
Slavery in every part of the world. 





I. The British and Foreign Temperance 
Advocate, Vol. II. 1835, 12mo. pp. 
292. 

Il. The British and Foreign Temper- 
ance Herald, Vol. IV. 1835, pp. 144. 
WE notice these periodicals for the 

sole purpose of recording the fact, 
that the benevolent object of the Tem- 
perance Society appears to be advanc- 
ing in Great Britain and her Colo- 
nies, as well as in America. The ar- 
guments in favour of temperance, and 
the instructive incidents which are 
here detailed, in a cheap form, with a 
view to their more extensive circula- 
tion, are well calculated to impress 
the minds of the readers with the im- 
portance and advantages of entire ab- 
stinence from intoxicating liquors, and 
particularly from ardent spirits; the 
latter having been reported by medical 
men to be deleterious, without possess- 
ing any redeeming quality. 

Mr. Buckingham, it appears, is the 
chairman of the Society, and we pre- 
sume a very efficient chairman; but 
the last number of the Advocate con- 
tains a circular Address, with the draft 
of a Petition to Parliament, and some 
Resolutions of his constituents at Shef- 
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field, respecting his personal and pri- 
vate claim on the East India Company. 
We are unable to discover what con- 
nexion this subject has with the object 
of the Temperance Society. 





Cructana. Illustrations of the most 
striking aspects under which the 
Cross of Christ, and symbols derived 
from it, have been contemplated by 
Piety, Superstition, Imagination, and 
Taste. By John Holland. Liverpool, 
12mo, pp. 320. ; 

To descant upon a symbol which 
has occupied the fancy and exercised 
the ingenuity of eighteen centuries, is 
to adopt a subject scarcely less inex- 
haustible than any one of the king- 
doms of the works of nature. The 
author of this volume has succeeded, 
however, in giving a pleasing review 
of many of its endless subdivisions ; 
and among the classes by which he 
has defined in his title-page its vari- 
ous “ aspects,” we may justly say 
that his own point of view is that of 
taste, illumined by the rays of a poe- 
tical imagination, and the subdued 
light of a rational piety. To these 
qualities we owe this highly embel- 
lished and elegant volume; which, 
from its style and appearance, may be 
called the Annual of the Cross. 

The collection appears to have ori- 
ginated in some Sonnets, written by 
the author at intervals, which he pro- 
ceeded to illustrate by engravings, 
with mottoes and quotations from old 
authors. Mr. Holland has now com- 
municated to the public the result of 
his industry; having arranged his 
collections into eighteen chapters, to 
each of which is prefixed one of his 
sonnets ; and embellishing the whole 
with well-executed copies of the most 
remarkable designs in which the Cross 
is concerned. He 


‘‘ avows himself too little of a Papist 
to have any idolatrous reverence for the 
Cross, under any modified exhibition 
whatever ; and, on the other hand, too 
little of a Puritan to despise altogether 
that reference to it, which even some 
Protestants have ceremonially retained ; 
while, as a Poet, he cannot contemplate 
this striking symbol of man’s salvation 
without peculiar emotions and recol- 
lections.”’ 


Such being the foundation of Mr. 
Holland’s work, it will be but fair to 
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give in the first place a specimen of his 


oetry. 
op SONNET XI. 


Alas ! that Christians should have e’er unfurl’d 
This glorious sign, save as betokening peace; 
That where it flew, there wars and strife 

should cease, i 

Till Christ’s pacific empire fill’d the world. 

But, ah! beneath this banner hath been hurl’d 
Hell’s worst artillery—Death’s most despe- 

rate darts. [ous parts. 
Revenge and Rage have play’d their murder- 

On battle gun-ships, where the smoke upcurl’d, 
Its odious shadow and foul stain to cast 
O’er the cross’d flag that floated from the 


mast. 
O, when shall come the blest, long-look’d-for 
time, : sea, 
When, where this ensign floats on land or 
There, Jesus ! shall thy Gospel reign sublime, 
And all who own Thy Cross shall worship Thee! 


The contents of Mr. Holland’s ear- 
lier chapters are those ‘portions of the 
subject most immediately connected 
with religious feelings and observ- 
ances; and one (ch. rv.) on the Su- 
perscription * of our Saviour’s Cross. 
He then proceeds to the sign of the 
Cross, and the Cross in baptism, the 
image of the Cross, as in relics and 
devices, ¢ and on the coins of Con- 
stantine, under which might have 
been added the various shapes it as- 
sumes in heraldry, which form a most 
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appropriate border to the ornamental 
title-page, but which are only briefly 
discussed in a subsequent place. We 
may also mention that, among the 
many branches of this almost bound- 
less subject, we have not found any 
thing on the Crosses of Orders of 
Knighthood. 

The reader’s attention is next di- 
rected to the Wars of the Cross, and 
the Standard of the Cross, as em- 
ployed at various periods as a military 
ensign. Then follow four chapters, 
on Public Crosses, Memorial Crosses, 
Church Crosses, and Mortuary Crosses. 

It would be unjust to expect that 
the author should afford more than a 
brief and cursory notice, in an archi- 
tectural view, of the buildings called 
Crosses. Buthe has brought forward 
several interesting features of a topic 
which would occupy many times over 
the space he could devote to it, and 
has given enough to attract and gra- 
tify the general reader. Perhaps the 
most remarkable ‘‘ Public Cross,” in 
point of size, now existing in this 
country, is that cut in the chalk down 
at Whiteleaf in Buckinghamshire. 





“It is a monument of a similar de- 
scription to the celebrated White Horse 
in Berkshire, being cut on a high and 
steep chalky hill facing the south-west. 
The perpendicular line of the Cross is 
nearly one hundred feet in length, and 


about fifty in breadth at the bottom, 
but decreasing upwards to nearly twenty 
feet. The transverse line is about 
seventy feet in length and twelve in 
breadth, and the trench cut into the 
chalk is from two to three feet deep. 





* “ The initials J. H. C. sometimes appended to crucifixes, are said to imply 
Jesus Humanitatis Consolator, Jesus the consoler of mankind ; and I. H. S. Jesus Ho- 


minum Salvator, or Jesus the Saviour of men’’ (p. 31). 


For the correction of this 


error we must refer to our last Magazine, p. 631. 
+ The cross of Archbishops was single; that of the Patriarch of Jerusalem double 
(as shown on a seal lately published in Archeologia, vol. xx111. p. 410, as well as 


others); that of the Pope, like his tiara or crown, was triple. 


Under the head 


of devices might also be introduced Dr. Donne’s seal of the cross and anchor 
conjoined, which was extracted in our last number, from Mr. Kempe’s “ Loseley 


Manuscripts.”’ 
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This stupendous monument is said to 
be discernible at a distance of thirty 
miles. This Cross, like the Horse, is 
scoured up with a festival. From this 
similarity of fabric and custom, Dr. Wise, 
a learned antiq of the last century, 
thinks that both the Horse and the Cross 
are the work of the same age, if not of 
the same hands and time. Both are con- 
sidered as emblems of triumph. ‘ The 
Horse,’ says the learned Doctor, with 
learned ingenuity, ‘ denotes a victory 
gained by the Saxons over some other 

ple; as the Cross, some action in 
which the Christians prevailed over the 
Pagans ; and, since history began, if we 
except the Saxons themselves, we shall 
find none of the latter in these Islands 
besides the Danes.’ Both monuments 
have been attributed to the illustrious 
Alfred. As, however, history does not 
bear out the above pleasing supposition, 


Dr. Wise thinks it more probable that the 
formation of the Whiteleaf Cross belongs 
to Alfred’s son, Edward the Elder, and 
that it was executed in honour of a vic- 
tory gained near the spot, in the year 
905.”’ 


Sir R. C. Hoare, as a title-page to 
his Illustrations of Stonehenge, in his 
Modern History of Wiltshire, has en- 
graved a view of a cromlech at Car- 
nac, in Brittany, upon which a cruci- 
fix has been erected; and has given the 
plate this appropriate title, ‘Triumph 
of Christianity over Druidism.”” Our 
author has extracted from Brewster’s 
Journal a similar instance of a Cross 
on a rocking-stone, which was found 
by Dr. Hibbert in the mountains of 
Auvergne, near the village of Lon- 
beyrat : 





‘*This rocking-stone, which is com- 
posed of granite, is not very considera- 
ble. Its dimensions are from two to 
three and a half feet broad by twenty 
inches in height. It is nicely poised upon 
another stone of granite: but, in order to 
prevent it from rocking after the Cross 
had been superimposed, its steadiness has 
been secured by several rude blocks of 
stone, which are jammed into the inter- 
val round the base of support. (These 
are not represented in the drawing.) The 
pedestal on which the cross stands is two 
feet one inch in height, and nearly the same 
in the square, or bottom. On one side 
of the pedestal are two figures sculptured, 
which appear of great antiquity. Of the 
inscription underneath, I could only make 
out the word Pardon. The remaining 


letters probably alluded to the number of 
days of pardon which this Cross gave to the 
venerator. The Cross itself is evidently 
of later workmanship than the pedestal; it 
has been wrought from the black lava of 
the country, and is about two feet high.”’ 


Mr. Holland has given several cuts 
of English Crosses, as those of Bew- 
castle, Eyam, the market-cross at 
Malmesbury, the preaching-cross of 
St. Paul’s, the funeral-cross of Walt- 
ham (an excellent representation), and 
the fanatical demolition of Cheapside 
Cross. Another interesting specimen 
(of which there is a view) is the most 
modern, and not the least interesting, 
of the whole series : 
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‘‘ This elegant stone Cross was only 
finished a few months since (May 1835); 
it is therefore not only the most recent 
structure of the kind erected in this coun- 
try, but probably the only one which of 
late years has sprung up in England.* 
It stands about half a mile east of the 
town of Sheffield, on a conspicuous emi- 
nence, consecrated by the muse of Mont- 
gomery as the ‘‘ Cholera Mount,’’ being 
the spot where 400 of the victims of that 
terrible visitation were interred in the 
autumn of 1832. Upon the amiable bard 
just named, as having been the devoted 
chairman of the Board of Health, at the 
fatal period alluded to, devolved the cere- 
mony of laying the foundation-stone of 
the Cross, which, on the 11th December, 





* One of the most elegant of modern 
Crosses is that erected in Ampthill Park 
in 1773, in memory of Queen Catharine 
of Arragon, who spent her last days in 
retirement there. It was erected by the 
Earl of Ossory, from drawings by Mr. 
Essex, the Cambridge architect, the de- 
sign and inscription having been supplied 
by Horace Walpole. There are views of it 
in Gough’s Britannia and Schnebbelie’s 
Antiquaries’ Museum. We have met with 
some modern churchyard Crosses in 
England, and recollect one in particular 
in the very neat churchyard of Stourton, 
Wilts. 


1834, he performed; at the same time 
uttering these solemn words :—‘In the 
name of God our Father, of Jesus Christ 
our only Lord and Saviour, and of the 
Holy Spirit our only Guide and Comforter, 
I deposit this memorial of an awful visita. 
tion of sickness throughout this town and 
neighbourhood, which was accompanied 
nevertheless, with many gracious mani- 
festations of Divine mercy.’ At the close 
of the usual operations, the young archi- 
tect, Mr. E. Hadfield, said to Mr. Mont- 
gomery, ‘I hope, sir, your work of this 
day will be permanent.’ To which he 
replied, ‘ May it stand till the day of re- 
surrection |’ The shaft is triangular, dimi- 
nishing in stories from the base to the 
summit, which is surmounted with a plain 
cross, forming, altogether, a picturesque 
and graceful object of contemplation, 
amidst the extended and beautiful scenery 
of the neighbourhood.”’ 

We must now briefly enumerate Mr. 
Holland’s remaining chapters. The 
sixteenth treats of the Cross of the 
South, the magnificent constellation 
so called. Then follows one on Fancy 
Crosses; under which head he has 
classed those of heraldry, together 
with trinkets and jewellery ; and here 
also are given several specimens of 
literary devices, written in the form of 
Crosses, the elaborate trifles, by which 
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(like the missals of more ancient days) 
the victims of monastic seclusion have 
relieved the tedium of their lingering 
hours. 

In the last chapter, on the Adora- 
tion of the Cross, the reader’s atten- 
tion is recalled to a more serious por- 
tion of the subject. After tracing 
some historical notices of this super- 
stition,the modern sentiments professed 
by members of the Church of Rome 
are exhibited by extracts from the 
writings of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lin- 
gard; and some eloquent and truly 
pious reflections by Maclaurin, set the 
matter in this most edifying light. 
Leaving the devotee of the former 
church to kiss the Crucifix extended 
by the hand represented in Mr. Hol- 
land’s tailpiece, we shall content our- 
selves with fixing our critical wreath 
upon this Book of the Cross, in the 
simple but elegant manner which he 
shows us is adopted in the burial- 
grounds of Carlsrhue and Baden. 


First Annual Report of the Poor Law 
Commissioners for England and 
Wales. 8vo. pp. 415. 


SO much has been said and written 
about the atrocious Poor Law Bill, as 
its calumniators call it; and sucha 
decided inclination have they evinced 
to condemn its several clauses untried, 
that we confess we opened the volume 
before us with an eagerness of desire 
to learn what those who had the best 
opportunity of acquainting themselves 
with its operation, and were in some 
measure interested in its success, could 
tell us respecting it. 

Their Report, the statements of 
which they have abundantly sustained 
by documentary evidence, is brief, 
lucid, well arranged, and satisfactory, 
even beyond our most sanguine expec- 
tations ; and we have little doubt that 
when itis laid before Parliament, which 
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we believe it has not yet been, it will 
be considered as furnishing a full justi- 
fication of one of the most important, 
and at the same time, in the judgment 
of many, one of the most hazardous 
measures of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It is addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, to whom the Commissioners 
represent, first, the state in which 
they found the parochial manage- 
ment of the poor, in different parts of 
the kingdom, when they entered upon 
the discharge of their important du- 
ties :—a most unsatisfactory state cer- 
tainly. They state that they found 
the overseers, for the most part, act- 
ing with very scanty intelligence and 
considerable inefficiency, under the 
old system, and regulating their con- 
duct by custom rather than by any re- 
ference to the existing laws on the 
subject : they also found those officers 
unprepared, and in several instances 
totally unqualified, to examine into 
and discharge the duties imposed upon 
them by the new law. Some of the 
old overseers supposed that their func- 
tions had been abruptly terminated, 
and were preparing to abandon the 
poor committed to their charge; 
whereby the affairs of their parishes 
would have fallen into a condition bor- 
dering on confusion. From this state 
of apathy, or error, they were recalled 
by a circular letter, issued by the 
Commissioners, desiring them to con- 
tinue to fulfil their duties under the 
old law until otherwise instructed. 

The Commissioners then commenced 
their measures of reform by the publi- 
cation and extensive circulation of a 
cheap edition of the Act of Parliament, 
with a copious analytical index; and 
by a careful examination of the exist- 
ing state of the several districts, taking 
them seriatim, and beginning with 
those whose cases were from circum- 
stances most pressing and urgent. In 
these districts they proceeded to carry 
the provisions of the law into effect 
by forming unions of parishes, and by 
calling on the parishes to elect guar- 
dians, and appoint relieving and medi- 
cal officers for the several unions. In 
this work they are still engaged. 

The inefficiency of the existing au- 
thorities rendered it necessary to de- 
pute the Assistant Commissioners into 
the several districts, in order that they 
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might apply on the spot the remedial 
measures which have been provided 
by the legislature. 

We regret that we cannot enter at 
much length into the several points, 
all of them of considerable interest, 
which are embraced in this valuable 
Report; but we shall briefly refer to a 
few of the more important: and first, 
as it respects economy, the Report con- 
tains evidence that is ample and de- 
monstrative of the advantages, in that 
respect, which are derived from unions 
of parishes, under the new Poor Law. 
Under that law the business of relief 
is efficiently performed by paid and 
responsible officers, controlled by the 
Board of Guardians. The charge for sa- 
laries to these officers is small whendis- 
tributed among several united parishes ; 
and the unions, by having a wider 
field for selection, are enabled to obtain 
the services ef the most competent 
persons on moderate terms. This is 
eminently the case with respect to me- 
dical assistance, which is provided at 
the public expense on a moderate 
scale, while encouragement is held 
out to the poor to provide it more 
amply, if needed, by medical clubs. In 
the same way is the expense of work- 
houses diminished by distributing it 
among the several parishes in a union. 
The union of parishes also relieves 
them to a very great extent, if not 
entirely, from that prolific source of 
expense, the charges attending the 
passing of paupers. United parishes 
are also enabled to obtain supplies of 
the best food, and goods of ail kinds for 
the use of the paupers, at the cheapest 
rate. Union also extinguishes local 
jealousies and animosities between pa- 
rish and parish, and diminishes, if it 
will not altogether annihilate, the 
means of using undue influence in de- 
ciding the claims of paupers. 

The Commissioners have found the 
advantages of the new system to be so 
obvious and influential, as to induce 
the inhabitants of districts formerly 
united under the act of parliament 
known as Mr. Gilbert’s Act, to dis- 
solve that union, in order that they 
might enjoy the greater advantages of 
union under the present law. 

Among the prescribed changes which 
have led to much public discussion, is 
the substitution of relief in kind for 
relief in money. The opposition given 
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to this part of the improved system, 
and the benefits resulting from it, are 
thus adverted to by the Commission- 
ers: 


‘*'We have found that in parishes 
where there are no workhouses, or where 
there are classes of paupers under cir- 
cumstances in which it might be inex- 
pedient to proffer the workhouse, relief in 
kind in some degree operated as a self- 
acting test of the validity of the claim for 
relief. Advances in money, it should be 
always recollected, are advances only 
of the means of obtaining relief, which 
means the pauper is under constant 
temptations to misapply, and in a large 
proportion of cases is incompetent te 
apply properly. Relief in kind, if well 
adapted, may be considered as the relief 
itself; the object of the bond fide appli- 
cant being, not money, but bread, or the 
immediate means of sustenance. It has 
been a frequent source of complaint, that 
of relief in money only.a small portion 
reached the wives and other members of 
the family for whose sustenance it was 
given; and that, in the rural districts, 
the greater portion was spent in the beer- 
shops, and in the towns was expended in 
the gin-shops. Relief in kind we found 
less liable to misapplication. If instead 
of giving to a pauper a weekly allowance 
in money, an allowance be given in food 
or other necessaries of the same value, he 
can only obtain a reduced amount of his 
wonted description of indulgence by the 
misappropriation of the relief in kind. 
This misappropriation is necessarily at- 
tended with increased trouble, loss, and 
risk of detection. Under this form of 
relief, we find that the temptation to 
fraud is diminished to the extent of the 
additional trouble incurred in the misap- 
propriation, and the reduction of the 
amount of beer, spirits, or other objects 
of desire obtained byit. Another advan- 
tage seldom noticed as connected with 
relief in kind, and which has presented 
itself to our consideration as a reason for 
bringing this form of relief as early as 
possible into general operation, is, that 
in the present condition of the country, 
it diminishes the fluctuations of allow- 
ances in the way of unintended and un- 
warranted increases.”’ 


After stating several other argu- 
ments in favour of the substitution of 
relief in kind for relief in money, the 
Commissioners proceed, “‘ In some of 
the London parishes the adoption of 
this form of relief (in kind) has occa- 
sioned a reduction of the burthen of 
the out-door pauperism to the extent 
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of nearly one-third. In the rural pa- 
rishes the change is marked by com- 
laints on the part of the beer-shop 
eepers, and in towns by the dimi- 
nished consumption of gin immedi- 
ately following the adoption of this 
mode of relief.”’ 

We can abundantly corroberate this 
statement by facts within our own 
knowledge. A publican, whose house 
adjoins to one of the largest work- 
houses in the vicinity of the metropo- 
lis, complained publicly that only the 
partial substitution of relief in kind 
for relief in money, in the parish in 
which he resided, had occasioned him 
a loss of custom to the extent of 3001. 
per annum. Immediately adjoining 
to_this workhouse is a street contain- 
ing only 230 houses, and, of them, 16 
are gin-palaces or public-houses, — 
some of the former very splendid,— 
with only & bakers’ shops. This pa- 
rish contains 70,000 inhabitants, and 
raises for the support of its poor not 
less than 25,000. annually. 

In the 19th, 20th, and 21st sections 
of this Report, the Commissioners sa- 
tisfactorily explain the course they 
have pursued with respect to work- 
houses, and fully justify the regula- 
tions they have adopted for the better 
management of those establishments. 

lt appears that even those regula- 
tions, which have called forth the 
loudest censures on the new system, 
had long been acted on under the au- 
thority of the old laws in well-regu- 
lated parishes ; particularly the classi- 
fication according to age, and the 
separation of the sexes. This latter 
regulation, while it was essential to 
the ends of decency and order, is 
shown to be in reality no hardship on 
a person wanting the means of ac- 
quiring a livelihood; because such 
separations are constantly submitted 
to by military and naval men, com- 
mercial travellers, and others in busi- 
ness, in the pursuit of their livelihood. 

While the new law directs the pro- 
vision, in every union, of workhouses 
adapted to the reception and classifi- 
cation of paupers, it certainly was no 
part of its object to encourage perma- 
nent, or even long continued, residence 
in those workhouses. On the con- 
trary, in the only case where such a 
contingency could arise, a real surplus 
of population in any district, the Com- 


missioners have wisely and success- 
fully promoted voluntary migration to 
other parts of the kingdom, and even 
emigration from the country, as the 
more suitable remedy in the case. 
They declare their opinion that the 
existence of workhouses in all the 
unions, as a means of exciting the 
poor to seek honest employment, is 
desirable, but chiefly with a view to 
that object, and not in the expectation 
of their being constantly inhabited. 
This administration of the law har- 
monizés with the principle that, while 
every human being in this country 
should feel that he has a retreat from 
real want, no one should desire such 
an asylum as a means of avoiding 
honest industry. 

The subject of migration from over- 
peopled to less populous districts, or 
from those where labour is at a dis- 
count to others where it is in demand, 
brings forward the Bledlow paupers, 
on whom the first and very success- 
ful experiment of migration was made. 
These honest and well-meaning, though 
poor families, on making it appear to 
the Assistant Commissioner that they 
had no chance of such employment in 
Bledlow as would secure to them the 
means of subsistence, were recom- 
mended to migrate into Lancashire, 
one of the manufacturing districts, 
where labour was in demand. The 
alternative offered to them was the work- 
house, under the new law. They de- 
murred; but at length one of them 
consented; another soon followed; 
and others have since pursued the 
same course. The effect has been an 
advance in the price of wages in the 
district around Bledlow, and a de- 
crease in the value of cottages; and 
to the paupers themselves, the change 
has ultimately proved so satisfactory, 
that some of them have declared “ not 
all the horses in Buckinghamshire 
should bring them back.” 

The Report contains a table of emi- 
grations which have been promoted 
by the Commissioners under the new 
law. The number is small, 320 per- 
sons; the expense inconsiderable, 
2,473. By much the largest portion 
of the emigrants have proceeded to 
Upper Canada. 

Of the operation of the Bastardy 
clauses, a portion of the new Poor 
Law which brought down upon the 
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heads of its framers curses both loud 
and deep, the Commissioners report 
most favourably. It has diminished 
the number of cases of bastardy, and 
proportionably improved the morals of 
the females. Pregnancy is no longer 
a passport to marriage. The Com- 
missioners state that no evidence of 
evils consequent upon the recent alter- 
ation of the law has been produced ; 
they point out the fallacy of making 
the Poor Laws a means of punishing 
the seducer; and recommend the en- 
tire repeal of the statutory provisions, 
under which proceedings can be taken 
against the father by the parish. 

In adverting to the riotous proceed- 
ings of the paupers, in some of the 
rural districts, on the introduction of 
the new system, the Commissioners 
refer to evidence which shews that it 
was preceded by complaints of shop- 
keepers, who, perceiving that the new 
system threatened them with loss of 
profits, incited the labourers to riot; 
and the Commissioners state that the 
suppression of the riots was effected 
with little exertion, and that the ob- 
structions to the introduction of the 
new system have been considerably less 
than might have been expected. 

The Commissioners conclude their 
Report by assuring the Right Honour- 
able Secretary of their full ‘‘ convic- 
tion that the Act, in every main pro- 
vision, will fulfil the beneficent inten- 
tions of the Legislature, and will con- 
duce to elevate the moral and. social 
condition of the labouring classes, and 
promote the welfare of all.” Indeed 
it appears that Provident Institu- 
tions, deposits in Savings Banks, and 
Friendly Societies, are already greatly 
on the increase; that some districts 
are nearly dispauperized; that the 
farmers, finding themselves prohibited 
from quartering their labourers, even 
for a portion of their wages, on the 
poor rates, are promoting cottage hus- 
bandry by allotments of land, and the 
other reforms which are calculated to 
improve the character of the labour- 
ers in agriculturé, by raising them to 
comparative independence. 

It is in this view of the new Poor 
Law, and its effects, that we have uni- 
formly been the friends and advocates 
of the measure. Not uninformed re- 
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specting the state of society among 
the lower orders, we have felt its ne- 
cessity ; while we have frequently ob- 
served, with extreme regret, the mo- 
dest and pains-taking part of society 
inordinately oppressed by assessments 
for the support and promotion of in- 
dolence, and even of criminal indul- 
gence, among the profligate poor. 

The unpaid office of Guardian of 
the Poor, as constituted by the new 
Poor Law, will in every part of the 
country, and especially in the rural 
districts, be an object of laudable am- 
bition; and the conscientious fulfil- 
ment of its duties, for successive years, 
will be among the highest distinctions 
of the middle and higher classes. We 
anticipate many honourable instances 
of such conduct. We also look for- 
ward to the progression of useful 
knowledge; with the diminution, and 
perhaps the entire discontinuance, of 
habits of intemperance among the 
poor. : 

We also rejoice in anticipation of 
the renovation of cottage husbandry, 
with all the indescribable delights of 
an Englishman’s fireside in the olden 
time. 

Objections have frequently been 
made, in our hearing, to the displacing 
of aged paupers from the abodes of 
their infancy and youth; that they 
might be maintained in the asylums 
allotted to them in other parts of the 
respective unions. On the first view 
of the subject, this would appear to 
be such a hardship, as to be desir- 
able, if possible, to remedy; but we 
have little reason to doubt that, in 
the cases of paupers of good charac- 
ter, it will be avoided, and that they 
will, in most cases, be secured from 
this misfortune by the kindness of 
their friends and families. 

We know that it has often been a 
question in poor families how an aged 
relative should be disposed of, and the 
question has been decided in favour of 
the parochial asylum, because it was 
the most comfortable retreat, and on 
that account preferable. Let the case 
be reversed, and comparatively few 
aged persons will need such a retreat ; 
and to those who are so utterly friend- 
less as to need it, the locality will not 
be an object worthy of —— 
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THE ANNUALS. 

Oriental Annual. E. Churton. 1836.— 
This work does credit to the publisher. 
bane m famed original drawings, by Mr. 
Daniell, add at once to its embellishment 
and illustration; while the descriptions 
by Mr. Caunter are well selected and ele- 


_ gantly written. The Choultry at Ma- 


deira, and the Scene on the Coast of Ma- 
Jabar, are of peculiar interest; but, in- 
deed, such is the fidelity and grace of Mr. 
Daniell’s pencil, that none of his views 
ean be beheld without delight. Of the 
descriptions we are much interested in 
the account of the Jugglers (p. 165), 
whose astonishing art seems to bafile the 
strictest scrutiny, and pass the limits of 
the most accomplished dexterity. We 
conceive this art to be of great antiquity 
in India, and to have acquired from time 
to time its present perfection. The his- 
tory of the Phansigars (p. 120) will also 
be read with interest; and the narrative 
of the Guebre Priest is a well-written 
Oriental history. 





The New Year's Gift and Juvenile Sow- 
venir. By Mrs. Alaric Watts.—As long 
as Mrs. Watts has such contributors as 
Mary Hewitt and Agnes Strickland, and 
the author of ‘Going to the Fair,’ she 
need hot fear her rivals in the trade. The 
plates are pleasing and well executed, 
with the exception of the third, ‘ Going 
to the Fair.” The favourite poem of the 
volume to us is Madame Fortescue and 
her Cats, which is as delightful as if it 
were painted by Netscher or Mytens ; 
and we are not sure that we shall not give 
Mac Clise an order for a picture from it. 


That ’s the old lady, 

In an old — tabby gown, 
And a great lace cap, 

And long lace ruffles hanging down. 
Phere she sits, 

In a very eomfortable high- backed seat, 
Cover’d over with crimson damask, 

With a footstool for her feet. 


And that ’s Mr. Fortescue’s portrait 
That hangs there on the wall, 

In the thunder and lightning coat, 
The bag wig and all. 


Very old-fashion’d and stately, 
With a sword by his side, 

But it is many a long year now 
Since the old gentleman died, &e. 


We shall leave our readers to purchase the 
book, and form a closer acquaintance with 
Madam Fortescue and her Cat, and Mrs. 
Crabthorn; a trio not easily to be matched. 





Heath’s Picturesque Annual, 1@36. St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. — Mr. Leitch 


Ritchie has composed the narrative of his 


travels, and Mr. Vickars furnished the 


excellent drawings for this work; which 
in a few plates has presented the chief 
features of the gigantic cities of the North. 
The Kozan Church at St. Petersburgh, 
and the Kremlin, the glory of Moscow, 
are of peculiar interest. Some cities must 
be given in minute and elaborate detail, 
and it would be difficult to present in a 
few plates the character of Amsterdam or 
Ghent; which have grown up gradually 
into irregularity of form, and long intri- 
cacy of misshapen structures; but Pe- 
tersburg is like its own mammoth, a 
igantic skeleton, and its magnificent pa- 
ss and public buildings tower high above 
the private dwellings, and stand in their 
spacious and solitary grandeur. The en- 
gravings in this work do full justice to 
the picturesque outline of the archi- 
tecture, while they do not exhibit the 
flimsiness of the material of which they 
are often built. We shall give the fol- 
lowing extract concerning the climate of 
this, the boreal metropolis of Europe.— 
“The climate is delightful for a short 
time in summer. There is no night.. 
The soft glowing evening is met midway 
by the rich dawn; and at this season the 
Neva, with its green islands, is inexpres- 
sibly beautiful.” Of the rest of the year, 
the reader may form some judgment from 
the following observations made by C. 
Sternberg during 232 days. “In that pe- 
riod there were 119 days when it froze 
consecutively, and only 25 days when it 
did not freeze at all. In 173 the baro- 
meter stood below the freezing point. In 
69 it snowed, and in 112 it rained, in 51: 
there was a fog, and in 2 hail. The 
springs appear to be getting worse. On 
the 19th of May it was extremely cold— 
the ground covered with snow. The 
inundations of the Neva in general take: 
place between the 17th August and the 
25th of November, and they too appear to 
be getting worse, as the following table of 
the rise of the waters will show :— 


Ft. In. Ft. In. 
MA wee TF 4 1156 s... 7 8 
Bieeccce 6 7 PUEt ocsade F 
126.... 8 2 178 ......7 8 
Ree ccae « OE 1602 ...0 7 8 
1744.... 7 0 1824 ....13 7 
Hae... 8 5 


We shall add one anecdote connected with 
the Emperor :—« At St. Petersburg, Ni- 
colas has frequently gone home in a droski 
when it rained; and once, having no mo- 
ney in his pocket, the Iscoschik, ignorant 
of his quality, detained his cloak till he 
sent down the fare. A better anecdote, 
however, is told of the contact he some- 
times comes into with the lower classes. 
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One Easter, in coming out of the Palace, 
he addressed the sentry with his usual 
familiarity, in the form of salutation pre- 
scribed for that day—‘ Christ is risen.’ 
Instead of the usual reply—‘ He is, in- 
deed,—the fellow answered gravely, ‘ He 
is not indeed.’ ‘* Hey! how? what is 
that?’ said the Emperor; ‘ I said, Christ 
is risen!’ and I replied, ‘ He is not.’ 
* Why, who, and what in God’s name are 
you?’ ‘Zama Jew.’” 





Jennings’s Landscape Annual, 1836.— 
(Andalusia. )—The united talents and re- 
searches of Mr. Roberts and Mr. Roscoe, 
have presented us with a work of great 
beauty and interest. Though we do not 
think a continued history (vide p. vi.) the 
most suitable narrative for an annual, 
which should rather afford a variety of 
entertainment, yet Mr. Roscoe has se- 
lected his materials with skill and judg- 
ment; and given us some of the most 
striking events which the histo 
dalusia could furnish. Mr. D. Roberts’s 
pencil has formed such splendid groups 
of architectural magnificence, as fully 
equal his former work of last year; and 
prove that he is indeed strongly imbued 
with the poetry of his divine art. The 
Roman Gateway, the Moorish Palace, 
the Gothic Cathedral, the Mosque, the 
Monastery, and the Theatre, all are pour- 
trayed with a master’s hand, piled up in 
masses of prodigious richness and splen- 
dour ; while the brightest illuminations 
are flung on their sublime and graceful 
forms, recalling them, as it were, from 
their present state of darkness and a 
to the original freshness of their youth. 
Where all are beautiful, it is difficult to 
make a choice; but the views of Seville 
and the elaborate and richly decorated 
Church of San Miguel at Xeres, are our 

eculiar favourites. The View of Ma- 
aga is very cleverly drawn; and the 
wood engravings have great merit. In 
this volume, the highest luxury of art is 
blended with useful information and sound 
historical research. 





Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath. 
1836. Smith and Elder.—Though this 
work does not rise to the pretensions of 
the one we have just mentioned, it is not 
deficient in its claims to attention. The 
engravings are pleasing, the verses in ge- 
neral such as do credit to the taste of the 
authors, and the prose tales written with 
spirit. The preface pays an affecting tri- 
bute to the memory of Mr. Thomas Prin- 
gle and of H. D. Inglis, the former of 
whom was the editor, and the second a 
contributor to the previous volume-of this 
work. We cordially join in the affec- 
tionate lament of the new editor. 
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The Biblical Keepsake. By the Rev. '¥. 
H. Horne. Second Series. Murray. 1836. 
—This volume deserves the same praise 
which we bestowed upon the former. 
The views are most judiciously classic, 
elegantly engraved, and correctly described. 
It is a point of some difficulty to collect a 
variety of landscapes from a country so 
seldom visited, and many of whose dis- 
tricts are not to be approached without 
difficulty and danger. Consequently, the 
publishers have called in the aid of diffe- 
rent travellers; though they are chiefly 
indebted to Mr. Charles eet The 
descriptions by Mr. Horne are executed 
with that knowledge of his subject and 
good taste which we find in his other 
works. The engravings, by Messrs. Fin- 
den, do full justice to the romantic and 
beautiful compositions entrusted to them. 
The View of the Bay of Puteoliisas lively 
as a coloured picture; and the Cedars of 
Lebanon is the most graphic and faithful 
sketch we have ever seen of the few sur- 
viving patriarchs of the vegetable world. 


By William 
Darton. 1836.—We have no doubt that 
Mr. Darton’s honourable ambition to pre- 
sent not only a pleasing but useful volume 
to the public, will be gratified by its re- 
ception. The contributors are persons of 
taste and talent; and the tales in verse 
and prose are respectable for their execu- 
tion, and entertaining for their variety. 





The New Year’s Token, 





The Angler’s Souvenir. P, Fisher, Esq. 
With Illustrations by Beckwith and Top- 
ham. Tilt.—Tiyn réxvny ebgnety, ob rin 
tixny. This weighty aphorism wants not 
its truth in the Angler’s art, as in others; 
and from some chance beginning of a 
truant schoolboy, or idle apprentice, did 
the beautiful art of the angler probably 

w. The use of the net seems known 
as far back as history extends; and Homer 
mentions the rod and line, in nearly the 
form and tackling in which they are now 
used. The Romans, as every one knows, 
were epicures, even to the highest refine- 
ment, in fish. Cicero speaks of one— 
** Murenarum copia. gloriantem.” But 
in modern times angling has assumed a 
character above that of merely ministering 
to the palate or the stomach. It is indeed 
a science, and requires many and impor- 
tant qualifications in those who hope to 
succeed in it. The same great orator 
whom we have just quoted says—* Nemo 
orator, nisi vir bonus’—so we may say,— 
to be a good angler you must be an honest 
man. We firmly believe that fish can 
distinguish a sneaking pitiful scoundrel, 
from an open, manly, and generous ene- 
my. Great fishermen have always been 
great in other things. Look at Sir Hum- 
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bry Davy—great in philosophy; Pro- 
a ‘one great in poetry ; Mr. Dyce, 
equally great in criticism. In fact, the 
fisherman's craft demands great mental 
and moral powers; to bear up against vi- 
cissitudes and disappointments on the one 
hand with fortitude, and not to lose a just 
and modest equanimity in the full and 
unexpected flow of prosperity on the other. 
Kovgus pépesy dei ras wapeoricas ruyds. To 
these fluctuations of fortune the angler is 
exposed ; nor will skill, knowledge, pati- 
ence, with all appliances to boot, avail 
him at all against the angry demon of the 
waters when he frowns upon him. How- 
ever, the author and publisher of the pre- 
sent beautifully decorated volume have 
done all they can to propitiate the Dii 
Piscosi; and if, as in the days of Pope, 
‘Old Father Thames uprear his reverend 

head,’ 


he will no doubt be heard to exclaim to 
Mr, Tilt in the following words :— 


l’ve seen your Angler’s Souvenir, 

By Fisher, Beckwith, and by Topham ; 
And when they come to Hampton-weir, 

I'll send my water-nymphs to stop ’em ; 
And such a dish we/'ll have, I guess, 

Of my best trout, and pike, and gray- 

ling; 

(I'll ask to meet them Mr. Jesse, 

You know his house with the green 

paling. ) 

And then we'll talk of ¢ Jugulares,’ 

* Thoracici,—* Abdominales ;’ 
Till in your ventral fin no air is, 

And all your stomach’s full, as Paley’s: 
For Paley swept his platter clean, 

And left nor skin, nor roe, nor milt ; 
Oh! had he liv’d to be a Dean, 

And seen this volume, bound and gilt, 
He'd say—‘ No gudgeon is, I ween, 

The publisher, good Mr. Tilt.’ 





The Forget Me Not. By Frederick Sho- 
berl.— We are glad to observe this parent 
of the Anuuals making its appearance, 
with all the freshness and beauty of reno- 
vated youth. The engravings (eleven in 
number) are of first-rate character :— The 
* Young Enchanter,’ engraved by Rolls, 
from a painting by Wood; ‘ King Alfred’s 
Return from the Danish Camp,’ by Ba- 
con, from Hart; ‘the Confessor,’ by 
Rolls, from Stone; and the * Dance of the 
Peasants,’ from Davenport, by Bone,— 
may justly rank among the most splendid 
productions of modern art; and are not 
unworthy of the high character which the 
publishers have long maintained. Among 
the contributors to the volume we miss 
some of the usual names; but their ab- 
sence appears to be compensated by the 
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acquisition of new ones, who have pro- 
duced some interesting compositions in 
prose and verse; among the former of 
which may be noticed ‘the Young En- 
chanter, to accompany the engraving 
above mentioned; ‘ Life in the Woods,’ 
by W. S. Stone, Esq.; ‘ the Mint Mas- 
ter of Winchester,’ by Miss Lawrance ; 
and * the Actress at the Duke’s.’ From 
the poetical pieces we select the following 
stanzas, written by our old friend and cor- 
respondent, the Rev. Mr. Polwhele, en- 
titled, 
THE DEPARTED FRIEND. 

Ye visions of romantic youth, 

Ah! once so flattering, once so fair, 
Usurp not still the place of truth ; 

T hail’d you, but I grasp’d at air. 
Flickering across the shadowy vale, 

Alas! how false your meteor light! 
Your form at every step grew pale ; 

And I was plunged in cheerless night. 
My friend, in unavailing woe 

t mourn’d; till, in the dawning skies, 
I welcomed an effulgent glow, 

And saw the balmy day-star rise. 
And—hark !—I hear a seraph-strain 

Whispering sweet comfort to my heart; 
“ Unfading, shall ye meet again, 

In glory, never more to part !” 


Yes! ’tis from Heaven alone descends 
The “ Light of Life”—the gracious 
voice— 
That bids us greet our Christian friends 
In endless union to rejoice! 





The Christian Keepsake, and Missionary 
Annual.—This Annual is edited by the 
Rev. William Ellis, the Foreign Secre- 
poe of the London Missionary Society, 
and inscribed, with special permission, to 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Victo- 
ria; of whom a beautifully-executed por- 
trait is prefixed to the volume. In gra- 
phical and typographical splendour this 
annual is not eclipsed by any of its com- 
peers. It is adorned with portraits and 
biographical notices of the late Dr. Mor- 
rison, Mr. Wilberforce, Mrs. Fry, Mr. 
Buxton, Mirza Mohammed Ali Bey the 
Persian convert, and the African Prince 
who was brought to this country some 
years since, and became thecatechumen of 
an amiable young lady in the family of the 
late Sir Stamford Raffles. Among the 
embellishments willalso be found an affect- 
ing picture of the Hindoo Mother desert- 
ing her offspring ; with views of Nazareth; 
of Antioch and of the Cedars of Lebanon ; 
and some of the more remarkable scenes 
of Modern Missions: all exquisitely en- 
graved.— The letter-press comprehends, 
besides the Biographical Sketches already 
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noticed, some inedited letters of Dr. Mor- 
rison; the Autobiography of a Hindoo 
Convert ; a paper on Infanticide in India, 
by Miss Emma Roberts; with sketches 
of the Missions to Tahiti, Africa, and 
Canton; and a few other articles in prose. 
This annual also contains a considerable 
number of poetic effusions; these derive 
their chief interest from their connection 
with Missions to the Heathen, which is 
the great subject of the volume. The 
most interesting are the Address to the 
Princess Victoria, by Mrs. Opie; the 
Song of the Hussites, by the Honourable 
and Rev. Baptist W. Noel ; and the Prayer 
for All Souls, by Josiah Conder. The 
Christian Keepsake for 1836 will, we have 
no doubt, be found a very acceptable pre- 
sent, and more particularly in the circle 
for which it is designed. 





The Cabinet of Modern Art, and Literary 
Souvenir. Edited by Alaric Watts. Se- 
cond Series. 1836.—The well-known taste 
of the editor, his long familiarity with 
works of art, and his extensive acquaint- 
ance with the first poets and painters of 
the day,—are a pledge sufficient to assure 
us of the excellence of his work. Mr. 
Watts, with all the luxury of the fine arts 
around him, living, as he appears to do, 
like Apollo, with his young and fascinating 
muses Miss Montagu, and Mary Howitt, 
and Miss Landon, and half a dozen others 
as tuneful and as beautiful, all with their 
harps in their hands, ready to strike out, 
when he gives the signal—we say, Mr. 
Watts could do no less than present us a 
volume as superior toall others, as he ex- 
ceeds all other publishers in his knowledge 
of art and in his enviable possession of its 
great treasures. His volume has unfor- 
tunately reached us the last of all, when 
our space and our time are both failing; 
had it come earlier, we should willingly 
have made some desirable extracts from 
its literary treasures. The paintings are 
chosen with taste, and engraved with cor- 
rectness and spirit. We have only two 
exceptions,—the plate of the Fuiries is so 
dark, that we took them for the Brownies ; 
and as for Westall’s Cupid and Psyche, it 
ought to be called * Stupid and Cicely;’ 
for such a Cupid, whether Eros or An- 
teros, we neversaw. But we remember 
the old and sound advice ‘ sed ubi plura 
nitent’—and fairly own that to our critical 
eyes these are the only exceptions to the 
great and general merit of the work. The 
poetry is light, elegant, and in some places 
rising into excellence :—as in Mr. Her- 
vey’s Vision of the Stars; and Mr. Corn- 
wall’s Painter Conquered. And we arealso 
much pleased with Miss Bowles’s Treaty 
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and Miss Howitt’s Forest Scene. The 
Sketches of Mr. Uwin’s and Mr. Ed- 
monstone’s professional lives are of in- 
terest. 


Mr. Watts must excuse our brevity 
In noticing his Souvenir ; 

But, as it’s sure of longevity, 
We wish him a merry new year. 





FisHER’s Drawing-room Serap-Book, 
1836. With Poetical Illustrations by L.E.L. 

This is a guarto Annual, and the fifth 
volume of its kind. ‘The engravings have 
equal recommendation, in point of ex- 
cellence, with the more regular publica- 
tions of this splendid class: only most 
persons will have seen at least some of 
them before. But to those who can en- 
joy a plentiful repast of rich, though not 
untasted, luxuries, and who are also 
pleased with a variety of dainties, we 
recommend the Drawing-room Scrap-book 
in preference to any other of these delight- 
ful volumes. It contains no less than 
thirty-six plates, some of which are land- 
scapes, in India, North America, and in 
the North of England; including views 
of several fine old mansions and churches. 
Some are historical designs, several of 
which, illustrative of Bunyan's Pilgrim's 
Progress, reflect great credit on the ta- 
lents of Mr. H. Melville; some are an- 
cient portraits, as Smith Bp. of Lincoln, 
and Oldham Bp. of Exeter, and some 
modern, as the Princess Esterhazy, the 
Earl of Mulgrave, Sir T. Hardy, and the 
clever Mrs. Trollope. The poetical il- 
lustrations which occupy the whole of the 
letterpress of this quarto volume, prove 
the exceedingly ready pen and easy skill 
in versification possessed by L.E.L.; 
the fair authoress has this year introduced 
some fugitive pieces, besides those which 
belong to the plates. 





Flowers of Loveliness is a handsome 
volume of still larger dimensions, arrayed 
in scarlet and gold, and containing twelve 
groups of female figures, designed by Mr. 
E. t. Parris, and intended to be ‘* emble- 
matic of flowers.” They are accompanied 
by poetical illustrations, composed by the 
Countess of Blessington. The plates 
will elicit, we doubt not, very general ad- 
miration ; the grouping is certainly an im- 
provement upon the single figures (how- 
ever beautiful) which have been so much 
the fashion for the last few years. Our 
favourites are ‘ Roses,’ ‘ Honeysuckle,’ 
‘ Lily,’ and Snowdrop.’ In the poem il- 
lustrating one of the sweetest of these, 
Lady Blessington exclaims, in the spirit 
of the season, 
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« Blessed shrine, dear blessful Home! 
Source whence happiness doth come! 
Round thy cheerful hearth we meet 

All things beauteous—all things sweet.” 


In such gay and cheerful circles, we 
may therefore confidently expect to find 
the “ Flowers of Loveliness.” 


Titt’s Comic Almanac for 1836 stands 
not in need of our applause, nor of any 
verbal recommendation ; for its laughable 
devices, appealing to the risible muscles 
of all that are not deep-sunk in perpetual 
melancholy, will most effectually win its 
own way at first sight. In the character- 
istic illustrations of the months, etched by 
George Cruikshank, that clever artist 
shines not only as a humourist, but as a 
most accurate observer both of ancient 
and modern manners and costume. Nor 
are the efforts of the writer, or writers, 
in pun, quibble, jest, and, we may justly 
add, pungent satire, at all inferior to those 
of any competitors in the school of Hood. 
There is one joke which we think will 
not wear another year, and that is the 
reiterated assertion of the death of “ Fran- 
cis Moore, physician ;” for we know the 
truth to be, that the sale of the Almanac 
of Francis Moore, well watered by the 
fostering hand of the Company of Sta- 
tioners, and partaking of all the improve- 
ments of modern knowledge, is now ex- 
ceeding, many times over, any sale which 
it ever enjoyed in the days of the ancient 
monopoly. It is only just to add, that the 
Comic Almanac contains a calendar, and 
most of the useful information of its more 
serious brethren. 


—— 


Scotland, by William Beattie, M. D. 
illustrated in a series of Views taken on 
the spot, expressly for this work, by Tho- 
mas Allom, £sqg. 4to. Lond. 1885. Vir- 
tue. (The first Quarterly part.)—A truly 
elegant work. This first part is embel- 
lished with twenty-one admirably executed 
engravings, illustrative of some of the 
choicest scenes of that interesting coun- 
try. The accompanying letter-press is 
well drawn up, and, when completed, will 
form an excellent topographical and sta- 
tistical account of Scotland. Among the 
illustrations we may point out, as our 
especial favourites, Ben Lomond, as view- 
ed from Invernglas; the Vale of Glen- 
croe; the Head of Loch Lomond, look- 
ing south; Lochs Fine and Long, the 
latter as seen from Glencroe; the grand 
view of Glencroe, between Loch Long 
and Cairn Dhu. Amongst the views of 
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ancient buildings, we may particularize, 
as more particularly excellent, the view of 
the Inner Court of the palace of Linlith- 
gow; those of Melrose Abbey and of the 
Castle of Sterling; and that of the West 
Bow, Edinburgh, with its animated scene 
of the Condemned Covenanters. The de- 
scriptive letter-press in this part embraces 
an introductory chapter, and a detailed 
account of the Shire of Berwick, and of 
part of the district of Lothian. It is a 
book admirably calculated for a Christmas 
present, and will form an elegant com- 
panion to the drawing-room table. 


Truth's Triumph, a poem on the Refor- 
mation, by C. R. Bond. 1834.—If Mr. 
Bond is a young man, we should hold out 
to him hopes of attaining, by study and 
select reading of our old poets, such a par- 
ticular style and manner of thought, as 
may be satisfactory to himself and grati- 
fying to his readers. His ear is good, and 
he seems to have studied the best models; 
but he much wants experience and advice. 
Let him consult a sincere friend, who is a 
good critic, before he publishes again. 


A Vision of fair Spirits, and other 
Poems, by John Graham, of Wadham 
College. 1834.—There is a poetical spirit 
in this volume, and a good command of 
poetic phraseology; a language which is 
well chosen, and a versification that is 
harmonious. We think, however, that 
Mr. Graham has formed his style on a 
model too heightened and adorned; that 
he is seldom content to be plain and na- 
tural; and that he exhibits marks of being 
too familiar with the manner of Byron and 
Heber. We distinctly catch echoes of 
them both in his different productions. 
In the Oxford Prize Poems, speaking ge- 
nerally, there is more of elegant expression 
and musical versification, than of poetic 
thought ; and thegleams of youthful genius 
seem obscured by the pomp of language 
with which they are covered. There is also 
perceivable in this poem an exaggeration 
of sentiment, for which Lord Byron must 
bearthe blame; andindeed, hisexample has 
been very disadvantageously felt through 
the lower regions of Parnassus. We can 
only say to our poets—choose no models 
among your contemporaries, however 
splendid their reputation ; look to Nature 
and to Truth, and to those who inter- 
preted Nature in the golden age of our 
Elizabethan poetry ; let your thoughts be 
just and true, and appropriate expression 
will follow. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Dec. 10. The biennial meeting of this 
institution was held at Somerset House, 
for bestowing on the students in the 
schools of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, the three gold and thirteen sil- 
ver medals awarded by the Academy (see 
p- 631). 

Sir M. A. Shee, previous to bestowing 
the premiums, stated that the Academy 
had this year granted the three gold me- 
dals; but that they have the power of 
withholding any of those rewards when 
the works of the candidates are judged to 
be deficient in merit ; and they had ex- 
pected that more energy and exertion 
would have been displayed on this im- 
portant occasion. The possession of the 
gold medal confers the privilege of its 
possessor being sent at the expense of 
the Academy to travel for three years and 
study at Rome, and other cities of Italy, 
where the finest works of art are to be 
studied ; these great advantages ought to 
inspire a higher spirit of emulation, and 
should have produced some better speci- 
mens of true devotion to the more ele- 
vated classics of art. In historic compo- 
sition, the highest class of art, there were 
only two candidates. Inthe next class— 
Historical Sculpture, but one; yet this 
work is an honourable exception to the 


indolence observable in the other high 
classes. In the Architectural Class of 
Original Design there are but two candi- 
dates, both creditable to that school; but 
extraneous ornaments in this species of 
drawing should, and must in future, be 
avoided. On the general account of the 
Silver Medal Classes, they have been 
treated with more than the usual liberality, 
and it must be supposed their works have 
given more than the usual degree of satis- 
faction.” 

The three gold medals were awarded to 
Mr. W. D. Kennedy, for the best his- 
torical painting; for Mr. H. Timbrell, 
for the best historical groupe in sculpture ; 
and to Mr. J. Johnson, for the best 
architectural design. 

The whole number of competitors this 
year, in all the various classes, amounts, 
in the drawing and painting schools, to 
43; sculpture, seven; and architecture, 
seven; making, with the medal die, 
about 60 candidates for three gold and 12 
silver medals ; that is, at the rate of four 
blanks to one prize. 

Preparing. 

A Series of Outlines from the well- 
known Collection of Italian Pictures in 
the possession of W. G. Cresvelt, Esq. 
Engraved by Monsieur Jouberl. 





LITERARY 


New Works announced for Publication. 

Lorp Brovcuam is preparing for the 
press, his Decisions in the Court of Chan- 
cery. 

femee British Coins, or Coins of the 
Romans struck in and relating to the 
province of Britain, illustrated and ex- 
plained by J. Y. Akerman, F.S.A. 
With fac-simile plates of all the varieties. 

The Numismatic Journal, devoted ex- 
clusively to Numismatic subjects; to 
appear quarterly, the first number in Feb- 
ruary. Edited by Mr. AKERMAN, as- 
sisted by eminent Numismatists at home 
and abroad. 

A Metrical Translation of the entire 
Eleven Comedies of Aristophanes, by 
M. Wats, Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 

Outlines of a Journey through Arabia 
Petra to Mount Sinai, and the Exca- 
vated City of Petra (the Edom of the 
Prophecies). By M. Leon pe Lazorpbe. 

The British Colonial Library. In 
Monthly volumes. 

Gent. Mae, Vot. V. 


AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A new edition of Gifford’s Poetical 
Translation of Juvenal’s Satires, with 
Notes, Index, &c. by Dr. Nurratt; print- 
ed uniformly, and so as to correspond 
page for page, with his forthcoming edi-. 
tion of Juvenal, 

A Hebrew and English Dictionary to 
the Book of Psalms, with references to 
the authorised version, accompanied by 
an index of every Hebrew word as it 
occurs in the text. Also, the Hebrew 
Psalter, with points; and a new edition 
of Robertson’s Key tothe Pentateuch. 

The Garden of Languages, embellished 
with numerous illustrative engravings. 

The complete works of Bentley, edited 
by the Rev. A, Dyce. 

Elements of International Law. By 
H. Wuearon, LL.D. Resident Minister 
from the United States to the Court of 
Berlin. ; 

The “ Self-condemned ” a Romance. 
By the author of “ The Lollards,” 
“ George er" &e. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 19. At the first meeting for the 
session, J. W. Lubbock, esq. Treasurer 
and VY. P. was in the chair. 

‘ Messrs. D. Gilbert, F. Baily, Christie, 
and Green, were elected Auditors. 

A paper, on the indelible laws of the 
Tides in the port of Liverpool, by Pro- 
fessor Whewell, was read. 

Nov. 26. Read, Observations on Hal- 
ley’s Comet, made at Mackree, co. Sligo, 
in Aug. Sept. Oct. and Nov. 1835, by 
Edw. Cooper, esq. ; and an Account of 
the great Earthquake experienced in 
Chili, 20 Feb. 1835, by Alex. Cald- 
cleugh, esq. F.R.S. 

Charles Elliott, esq. Robert Alexan- 
der, esq. and Sir William Molesworth, 
Bart. were elected Fellows of the So- 
ciety. Alexander Raphael, esq. late 
Sheriff of the city of London, and M.P. 
for co. Carlow, was blackballed. 

Nov. 30. At the Anniversary Meet- 
ing, John William Lubbock, esq. V.P. 
in the chair, the following were elected 
as Council and Officers for the ensuing 
year, viz. :— 

President.—His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, K.G. 

Treasurer.— Francis Baily, esq. vice 
Mr. Lubbock, who has resigned. 

Secretaries.— Peter Mark Roget, M.D.; 
John George Children, esq. 

Foreign Secretary. — Charles Konig, 


esq. 

Other Members of the Council.— William 
Allen, esq.; Rev. Wm. Buckland, D.D.; 
Samuel Hunter Christie, esq.; Rev. 
James Cumming; Davies Gilbert, esq, ; 
Joseph Henry Green, esq.; Henry Hol- 
land, M.D.; William Lawrence, esq.; 
John William Lubbock, esq.; Herbert 
Mayo, esq; Roderick Impey Murchison, 
esq.; Rev. Robert Murphy, M.A.; Sir 
John Rennie; Wm. Henry Smyth, Capt. 
R.N.; Edward Turner, M.D.; Rev. 
Wm. Whewell. 

The Royal medals for the present year 
were awarded, the one to M. Faraday, esq. 
for his Experimental Researches in Elec- 
tricity ; and the other to Sir Wm. Rowan 
Hamilton, Professor of Astronomy at the 
University of Dublin, for his ‘ Essay on 
the Theory of Systems of Rays,’ publish- 
ed in the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy. The Copley medal was award- 
ed to William Snow Harris, esq. for his 
‘Investigations of the Forces of Elec- 
tricity,’ &c. published in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions for 1834. The library, 
during the recess, has been greatly im- 

roved in appearance and convenience, 
he catalogue will be ready in a few weeks, 
and will contain the titles of nearly 35,000 
books and MSS., put in order by the un- 
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tiring exertions of Mr. Roberton. The 
sum of 165/. has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Society by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, for 55 vols. of Ori- 
ental MSS. The Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, and the Com- 
missioners of Excise, to report on a 
standard of weights and measures, is nearly 
ready. It is arranged that two of the 
Royal medals prior to the year 1838 shall 
be given for the most important unpub- 
lished papers, one on Chemistry, the 
other on Mathematics. The property 
situated in Coleman-street which be- 
longed to the Society, has been sold to 
the City of London for 3150/. The 
present number of Fellows is as follows: 
10 royal personages; 48 foreign, and 750 
Fellows at home: total 808. A note 
from the President was read; it stated 
the Royal Duke's anxiety to attend the 
meetings, and his determination to do so 
as soon as the state of his eyes should 
permit: in the meantime he looked for 
the constant attendance of one or other 
of the Vice-Presidents. 

Dec. 10. The following papers were 
read: 1. Memoranda taken during the 
continuance of the Aurora Borealis of 
November 1835, as seen from Ramsgate ; 
communicated by Samuel Hunter Chris- 
tie, esq. F.R.S. 2. Démonstration com- 
pléte du théoréme dit de Farmat, par 
Francois Paulet, de Généve, ancien éléve 
de l’Ecole Polytechnique. 

Dec. 17. Sir J. Rennie, V.P. Read, 
Researches towards establishing a new 
theory of Light, No. II. by the Rev. 
Baden Powell, F.R.S. Professor of Geo- 
metry at Oxford; and a paper on the 
action of Light on Plants, and of Plants 
on the Atmosphere, by C. B. Daubeny, 
M.D. F.R.S. Professor of Chemistry in 
the same university. ‘The Society then 
adjourned until after the Christmas recess. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 23. The first sessional meeting 
was held, Sir John Barrow, President, 
in the chair. The second part of Volume 
V. of the Society’s Transactions was laid 
on the table. 

Capt. Back communicated an account 
of the route and appearance of the country 
from Great Slave Lake to the Polar seas, 
traversed by the recent Arctic Land ex- 
pedition, under that officer's command. 

he most distant spot of his exploration 
was Point Richardson. 

Dec. 14. The President announced 
that the Ceuncil had awarded to Capt. 
Back the Royal medal for 1835. He 
was happy to state that this award was 
made on the simple and affecting narrative 
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of the intrepid traveller alone. He had 
travelled up a river 500 miles northward 
of the Great Slave Lake, and had there 
discovered land, which the Committee had 
no doubt to be the Continent of North 
America. He had found currents in the 
river, bringing drift wood, which, from its 
easy ignition, proved to have been recent- 
ly removed from land, this vorresponding 
exactly with the wood found on the shores 
of the Mackenzie River. The sufferings 
of Capt. Back and his gallant companions 
exceeded almost the possibility of cre- 
dence. They had been on fone occasion 
within 24 hours of death by starvation, 
and sustained animation alone by devour- 
ing theirown shoes. These dreadful pri- 
vations had not, however, damped the ge- 
nerous ardour of Capt. Back, who, within 
the last few days, had authorised him (Sir 
John Barrow) to offer his gratuitous ser- 
vices to rescue his 600 fellow-countrymen 
from their perilous situation on the shores 
of Greenland, where they were frozen in, 
from the early approach of winter. In 
this, however, he had been anticipated by 
a previous offer tothe Admiralty of Cap- 
tain James Ross, whose gallantry and in- 
trepidity could only be exceeded by his 
humanity and generosity. Capt. ss 
has proceeded to Hull to consult the 
merchants and the families of the suffer- 
ers ; it is expected that three ships, laden 
with provisions for their relief, will be 
placed by the Admiralty under his com- 
mand. ‘The prize given to Capt. Back will 
be publicly presented to him at the next 
meeting of the Society on the llth of 
January. 

A communication was read from Lieut. 
Smyth, R.N., describing his observations 
upon a recent journey from Lima down 
the Amazons to Para, 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


Dec. 2. Read, two letters addressed to 
Capt. Belcher with reference to the ques- 
tion whether the earthquake on the coast 
of Chili, in Nov. 1822, produced any 
change in the relative level of land and sea; 
and a paper by the Secretary, Mr. Parish, 
containing historical notices of the effects 
of earthquake waves on the coast of the 
Pacific. 

Dec. 16, Read, 1. a paper on Born- 
holm, Seeland, Jutland, and Moen, by 
Dr. Beck ; 2. an extract from a letter ad- 
dressed to the President by Mr. Strick- 
land, F.G.S. dated Athens, 26th Oct. 
1835, chiefly referring to the currents of 
sea water which flow into the land near 
Argostoli, in Cephalonia; 3. a communi- 
cation from Mr. Lyell, recounting his dis- 
covery of two vertebrae, belonging to 
the shark family, in a ioamy bed of the 
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Loess, near Basle; and 4. an account of 
the selenite which occurs in great abun- 
dance and variety of form, in a bed of si- 
liceous sand, belonging to the plastic clay, 
at Bishopstone near Herne Bay. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 1. The President, W. B. Clarke, 
Esq. read a paper on Stonehenge. Mr. 
Owen Jones read a discourse on the 
origin of architecture, especially in the 
East. An interesting paper was also 
read, relative to some expertments made 
by Mr. George Rennie upon the stones 
generally used for flooring; slabs, each 
12 inches long, by 23 inches broad, and 
one inch in thickness, were laid flat on 
the bearings 10 inches apart, and the 
weight suspended from the middle of each. 


ewt qrs. lbs. 
Green Moor and York- 
shire blue stone, sus- 


tained a weight of - 23 @ 
Ditto white stone - 3 O 2 
Cuithness stone (Scotch). 7 2 17 
Valentia (Irish) . “ 3 3 
Bangor slate (Wales) .17 0 12 


By this it appears, that a piece of Welch 
slate, one inch thick, is equal in strength 
to a piece of Yorkshire stone, of six in- 
ches, or of the Caithness or Valentia of 
two inches in thickness. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Dec. 14. The first meeting of this 
Society for the present Session, was held 


‘at its rooms in King-street, Covent. 


den, F. P. Robinson, Esq. in the chair. 

Mr. Donaldsou, the Secretary, an- 
nounced that at a special meeting of the 
members, convened on the 2]st of Sep- 
tember, his Majesty the King of Oude, 
the Rajah of Tanjore, the Rev. R. Wil- 
lis, and Professor Whewell, were elected 
honorary members. The Chairman stated 
that the two potentates were appointed 
on the recommendation of Sir Alexander 
Johnstone, as they had both devoted much 
of their time to architectural studies, and 
understood the English language remark- 
ably well. He also referred to some 
beautiful drawings suspended in tho 
room, executed by natives of Southern 
India, and had no doubt but the asso- 
ciation of these two illustrious individuals 
would be attended with benefit to the 
Society. 

It was announced that in answer to the 
advertisement issued by the Council, they 
had received one Essay on Concrete, 
which had been referred toa Select Com- 
mittee. It was likewise stated that it 
was in the contemplation of the Council 
to appoint Select Committees on various 
points in architecture—viz. Mechanics, 
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Chemistry, Geology, Antiquities, Con- 
struction, &c. The balance now in the 
hands of the Treasurer was stated at 142/. 
and from late investments, the Society 
now possesses the sum of 1.100/. in the 
Three per Cent. Consols. The meeting, 
which was well attended, adjourned to 
the 4th of January. 
ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY, OXFORD. 

Nov. 20. The following gentlemen 
were elected Members:—Rev. J. Jack- 
son, B.A..Pembroke College, Rev. J. 
Guillemard, M.A. St. John’s College; 
Hon. C. Harris, B.A. All Souls’ College. 
A notice was communicated by Mr. 
Kirtland of the worms found adhering to 
a grasshopper, presented to the Society at 
the last meeting: and a similar fact men- 
tioned by Mr. Paxton. Mr. Johnson, of 
Queen’s College, read a paper on optical 
images. Dr. Daubeny exhibited some 
specimens of sand and clay from caverns 
near Cork, on which he made some re- 
marks. Professor Powell gave an ac- 
count of his researches on the dispersion 
of light, illustrated by drawings. 

Several members made statements with 
regard to the Aurora seen on the evenings 
of Tuesday and Wednesday preceding. 

Dr. Buckland read an additional state- 
ment with regard to a luminous appear- 
ance on certain plants during a thunder 
storm. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF EUROPE. 

The contents of the Public Libraries 
of Europe, which cannot amount to fewer 
than between seven and eight hundred, 
have been estimated by Malthus at 
19,847,000 volumes. Of these contents, 
there are preserved in the 


Volumes 
Austrian States 2,220,000 
Prussian é ; 997,000 
Other German States 3,524,500 


The whole of Germany 6,741,500 
France . 6,427,000 


Great Britain 1,533,000 
Russian Empire 880,000 
Italy > . - 3,139,000 

12,720,000 


The six most considerable, and at the 
same time the most valuable Libraries in 
Europe, are the following :— 

Royal Library, Paris . Volumes 450,000 
MSS. . 76,000 

Bodleian Library, Oxford Volumes 420,000 
MSS. . 30,000 

Royal Central, Munich . Volumes 400,000 
MSS. . 9,000 

. Volumes 100,000 
MSS. . 40,000 


Vatican, Rome 
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University, Gottingen . Volumes 300,000 
MSS. . 5,000 
British Museum . . 305,000 


STUDENTS IN PARIS, 


The following is a summary of the 
number of scholars of the higher classes 
of instruction in Paris, for the year just 
commenced :—Law Students, 3,454; Me- 
dical, 4,500 ; Ecole Normale, 67; College 
Sainte Louis, 290 boarders, 575 day- 
scholars, total 865; College Louis le 
Grand, 500 boarders and 500 day scholars, 
total 1,000; College Charlemagne, 794 
day scholars only, &c. The number of 
students in every department of learning 
has increased during the present year, 
between a 15th and a 20th. 


MANUSCRIPTS, CURIOUS AUTOGRAPHS, AND 
AGREEMENTS. 


Dec. 22. At Evans’s, in Pall-mall, a 
series of curious autograph letters, docu- 
ments, manuscripts, &c. were brought to 
the hammer. They were not only valu- 
able for the signatures, but interesting as 
showing the prices given for particular 
copyrights, who were the authors, &c. 
The sale excited a good deal of interest. 
Among those sold, the following merit 
particular mention :— 

«“ Roxburghe Revels, or an account of 
the annual display, culinary and festivous, 
interspersed incidentally with matters of 
moment and merriment ; also containing 
brief notices of the Press Proceedings, by 
a Few Lions in Literature, combined in 
the Roxburghe Club, founded 17th June 
1812.” Compiled by the late Joseph 
Haslewood, Esq. ; the autograph manu- 
script from his library, which seld for 400. 
at his sale, and the substance of which 
was printed in the “ Atheneum” in 1834 
(see our vol. 1. pp. 287, 608.) In the volume 
is inserted the very interesting autograph 
letter of Sir Walter Scott, dated Feb. 23, 
1823, declaring his willingness to take his 
seat at the Roxburghe Club as Representa- 
tive of the author of Waverley, till the au- 
thor should le discovered. ‘There are also 
various manuscript letters and printed 
extracts. Sold for 19/. 10s. to Mr. 
Wilks, MP. Fifteen Guineas were 
offered for Sir Walter Scott’s letter. 

Autograph of the Right Hon. Edm. 
Burke to a receipt, dated May 26, 1791, 
for 1,000/. for the profits of his Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France—2i. 2s, 
Mr. Wilks, M.P. 

Autograph of W. Burke (brother of 
Edm. Burke) to a receipt for the copy- 
right of “ Natural Society Vindicated,” 
for the use of the author. This is a cu- 
rious document, for it is a receipt for the 
first literary production of Edm. Burke. 
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The work mentioned was written in imi- 
tation of Lord Bolingbroke, and it appears 
that Burke did not then intrust even his 
publisher with his name—l/. 2s. Dilke. 

Autograph of Rt. Hon. E. Burke, 
R. and J. Dodsley, to the original plan 
of the Annual Register in 1758. Also 
Burke’s to a receipt for the Annual 
Register for 1762—6/. 6s. Glynn. 

Autograph of Sterne to the agreement 
for the copyright of vols. | and 2 of Tris- 
tram Shandy, and Sermons of Yorick. 
Also to the assignment of vols. 3 and 4 
of Tristram Shandy—7. 7s. Glynn. 

Autograph of Goldsmith to the copy- 
right of his Essay on Polite Literature, 
1774—3l. 5s. Thorpe. 

Manuscript of Goldsmith, the Capti- 
vity, an Oratorio, in his own hand-writ- 
ing, unpullished. Also his receipt for the 
copyright, dated Oct. 31, 1764—25/. 10s. 
Thorpe. 

Autograph of Bp. Percy to the agree- 
ment for the first edition of the Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry, 3 vols. Also 
to his Chinese History, to his version of 
Solomon’s Song, &c.—3/. 13s. 6d. 

Autograph of Bp. Percy to the agree- 
ment for the third edition of his Reliques. 
Also of Young to the agreemert for his 
first five Night Thoughts. Also to the 
Sixth. Autograph of Curll, and W. 
Guthrie—3/. 10s. Mr. Wilks, M.P. 

Autograph of Johnson (Nov. 25, 1748) 
to the assignment of his translation of the 
10th Satire of Juvenal, entirely autograph. 
Also of W. Melmoth, &c.—7/. 7s. Glynn. 

Manuscript of John Wesley (Feb. 8, 
1744), acknowledging to have pirated the 
copyright of Young’s Night Thoughts, 
and agreeing to pay 50/.; of T. Sheridan ; 
Pine for a. share in the copyright of the 
plates of his Horace; also of Akenside 
and others—2/, 5s. Mr. Wilks, M.P. 

Autograph of Gray, being an assign- 
ment of his two Odes, “* The Powers of 
Poetry,” and “ The Bard,” for 40 guineas. 
(June 29, 1757.)—8I. &s. Glynn. 

Autograph of Jacob Tonson, R. Ton- 
son, and R. Dodsley, to an agreement 
for Jarvis’s Don Quixote; of Jarvis 
respecting the same; of Blackwell to 
the Court of Augustus; Smollett; Dun- 
can, tu an agreement for a translation 
v Plutarch’s Lives, &c.—2/. 5s. Mr. 

ilks, M.P 

Twenty-four autograph letters of Lord 
Chesterfield to his Son. Also Mrs. E. 
Stanhope’s autograph to the agreement 
with Dodsley for 1,500 guineas, for the 
copyright of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. 
Also the Executor’s agreement to with- 
draw the Injunction and the conditions 
stated, &c.—6l. 8s. 6d. Rodd. 

Autograph of Hon. E. Burke, being 
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an assignment of his History of the Euro- 
pean Settlements in America. Entirely 
autograph. Thisis valuable, as it decides 
the point frequently controverted whether 
Burke was the author of this book. 
Burke himself has omitted it in the col- 
lection of his works—2/. 4s. Mr. Wilks. 

Autograph of Burke to an Assignment 
of the Sublime and Beautiful—5l. Mr. 
Wilks, M.P. 

An agreement of Goldsmith to write 
*« A Chronological History of the Lives 
of Eminent Persons of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” Entirely autograph. Un- 
known to his biographers.—7/. 10s, 
Glynn. 

r. Johnson’s Tour in France, in his 
own hand-writing, presented to James 
Boswell, his Biographer, by Malone, 21st 
July 1787, whose autograph it bears—z0/. 


Glynn. 

Edward VI. A long roll (upon vellum) 
of the names and arms of the Lords, 
Spiritual and Temporal, who sat in the 
last Parliament of Edward VI.—4i. 8s. 
Rodd. 

An extensive series of Autograph Let- 
ters, consisting of the correspondence of 
the Rey. Sir J. Cullum, Bart. of Hard- 
wick House, Suffolk, author of the His- 
tory of Hawstead and Hardwick, with 
the Rev. M. Tyson and other eminent 
persons, from 1756 to 1785. (From the 
library of the late Craven Ord, Esq. 
In 3 vols. folio. Including autograp 
letters of Sir J. Cullum, Rey. M. Tyson, 
Horace Walpole, P. Morant, J. Granger, 
L. Yates, Sir J. Banks, T. Pennant, 
J. Lightfoot, 1774, &c. Dr. Edw. King, 
Duchess of Portland, 1777, &c. Brooke 
(the Herald), 1779, F. Hearne (theartist), 
Edw. Capell, Duke of Rutland, 1786, 
J. Topham, P. Burford, Rey. S. Pegge, 
M. Lort, W. Cole, Lord de Ferrers, G. 
Keate, J. Church, Lady Bristol, R. 
Warren (the Physician), Lord Surrey 
- Duke of Norfolk), Lord Leicester, 
sir C. Blagdon, T. Astle, &c.; in all 
between 400 and 500 Jetters—20/. Dilke. 

Earls of Arundeland Surrey. A very 
curious manuscript upon vellum, of the 
15th of Richard II. containing an account 
of the manors and other landed property, 

rincipally in Wales, &c. belonging to the 
arl of Arundel, folio.—20/. Thorpe. 





CATALOGUE OF THE IIth Part or Mr. 
Heser’s Lisrary (MAnuscrirts).— 
To se Sotp Fes. 10, 1836, sy Ma. 
Evans. 

‘Eme quod emendum est,’ should be 
the motto of the book-collector in the 
present day; for many generations may 
pass before a second Heber arises to 
collect the scattered riches of the let- 
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tered world. If Mr. Heber’s digestion 
had been as good as his appetite, and he 
had been granted another life equal to 
the first, undoubtedly he might have given 
to the public a vast mass of curious infor- 
mation collected by his indefatigable la- 
bours, and arranged by his extensive eru- 
dition. As it is, when ‘the tree falls 
the leaves are scattered,’ and it must now 
be left for many to perform the task 
which he alone might have accomplished. 
In the present part of his extraordinary 
collection, containing 1700 lots of Manu- 
scripts, there are many articles of exceed- 
ing rarity and value, in classical, antiqua- 
rian and romantic literature: many tbat 
have never been printed, and many neces- 
sary to supply the defects of printed 
volumes. We have only had time to 
throw too passing a glance on the cata- 
logue ; but we shall point out a few arti- 
cles of prominent interest and undoubted 


ue: 

136 to 171. Autograph Letters of Ma- 
chiavelli, Guicciardini; the Medici Cor- 
respondence ; three letters in the hand- 
writing of Torquato Tasso ; others-by poets, 
historians, and princes of the age. 

300 to 307. Autograph Letters by 
Burns the Poet. 

322. The Life of Thomas a-Becket ; 
MS. of the XIV and XV Centuries, in 
French verse, by Guernes de Pont S. 
Maxence. 

340. Lord Morley’s Translation of 
John Bocasse. 

458 to 461. Original Documents and 
Autograph Letters by Sir Julius Cesar. 

583. MS. on vellum of the XV Cen- 
tury of Hoccleve’s Poems. This be- 
longed to Prince Henry, whose arms are 
on the cover. 

603. A MS. of Ben Jonson’s Meta- 
morphosed Gipsies, in the Poet’s own hand- 
writing. - 

737. The Life of our Lady, by Lyd- 
gate—a fine MS. on vellum, from the 
Towneley Collection. 

765. A very curious MS. on Mexico, 
illustrated with coloured representations, 
of the Idols of the Mexicans, their sacri- 
fices, history, kings, customs, calendar and 
mode of computation. This volume is 
worthy of publication. 

-810. Gillion; an extremely curious 
French Poem of the middle of the XIV 
Century, on vellum. The illuminations 
afford curious representations of the dresses 
of the times. 

819. Le Roman de Bertrand du 
Guesclin, on vellum, XIV Century: it 
contains an account of the wars of Edward 
the Black Prince, in which Du Guesclin 
bore so conspicuous a part. 

943. Historical and topographical de- 
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scription of Ireland—a most interesting 
MS. drawn from personal observation 
for the use of Government, in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign. 

962. This is a most extraordinary 
MS. Cancionero, by Juan Alfonso de 
Baena, written about the middle of the 
XV Century for the amusement of 
King Don John II. and was considered 
as one of the treasures of the Escurial. It 
is described by N. Antonio, t. ii. pp. 251, 
and see the account given in the present 
Catalogue. A more curious, or intrinsi- 
cally valuable work was never offered for 
public sale. 

1088. A very ancient MS. on paper 
and vellum, in prose and verse, from the 
Collection of Sir H. Spelman. The third 
article, ‘ Susanne and Danyell,’ which is 
alluded to in Wyntoun’s Chronicle, 

‘ De pystyl als of swete Susane,’ 
and which Mr. Heber justly supposes to 
be the present long-lost pistell of Hucheon 
Clerke of Tranent; perhaps the only 
surviving copy. 

336. Harrington MS. containing un- 
published poems by Lord Surrey, &c. 

] Promtorium Parvulorum, — 
a very valuable Glossary, being the first 
English and Latin Dictionary, compiled 
by a Friar Preacher at Lynn in Norfolk, 
and affording a correct specimen of the 
language of East Anglia. 

1468. Recueil de Poesies des Trou- 
badours, date 1355, beautifully iliumi- 
nated—a most precious MS. containing 
poems by many of the most illustrious 
Troubadours. 

1470. Recueil de Pieces Anciennes, 
Francoises, Latines, Angloises, MS. du 
XIII et XIV Siecles. This we believe, 
is not of inferior interest. 

Want of room alone precludes us 
from pursuing further, on the present 
occasion, the treasures of this singular 
and curious collection. We have picked 
but a few gems out of the casket. Many 
valuable MSS. in classical literature 
are to be found, and many in history, 
biography, and the Belles Lettres. The 
Catalogue is drawn up with’ great care, 
intelligence, and ample knowledge of the 
subject, and does great credit to those 
who formed it. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


The play of Terence performed this 
year by the Westminster sch lars was the 
Andria. Davus fell into the hands of 
Mr. Page, who played with considerable 
quiet humour. Old authoritative Simo 
was supported by Mr. Gray, after a steady, 
sensible manner, and he looked a respect- 
able gentlemen of the antique school. 
Mr. Ellison’s Pamphilus displayed both 
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spirit and feeling. Mr. Drew also went 


Prologue and Epilogue 


appropriately through the other gallant 
part of Charinus. Mr. Lennard, in the 
part of Mysis, sustained his petticoat with 
considerable savoir faire, as did Mr. Ro- 
binson the deeds of old Mother Lesbia. 
Mr. Balston, in Byrrhia, showed himself 
a very respectacle tiger to a Roman gen- 
tleman on town. On the whole the play 
was fairly supported, much applauded, 
and went off with success. When it had 
concluded, an epilogue, after the manner 
of a Terentian scene, was spoken by five 
or six of the dramatis persone. On the 
curtain being drawn up Davus is seen at a 
desk in the charactcr of a Poor Law 
Commissioner, and Simo and Chremes in 
another part of the room, representing 
two Magistrates. Besides these, there 
are an overseer and paupers. Davus com- 
mences by telling the Magistrates that 
their services are no longer required in 
the administration of the poor laws, and 
that they may take their departure as soon 
as they please. ‘The conversation is then 
interrupted by a noise outside, when two 
paupers rush in, exclaiming, ‘* We want 
to see the tyrant. We want bread, and 
that, too, without the trouble of working 
for it." They are informed that they 
must go to the workhouse, and that in the 
workhouse the husbands and wives are to 
live separate. They express great indig- 
nation, and call on the gods and goddesses 
to bear witness to the cruelty of the 
framers of the Poor Law Bill. A young 
woman next appears with a child con- 
cealed under her cloak, and applies for 
parish relief to support ber offspring. 
She is told that, according to the new law, 
she must support the child herself. She 
appeals in vain to one of the Magistrates, 
who finishes the epilogue with a short 
address to the paupers, and with a devout 
wish that the new system may be the 
means of rearing an industrious and inde- 
pendent peasantry. 


PROLOGUS IN ANDRIAM. 


Si quis ad has sedes jam forte accesserit hospes 
alia eum tacite secum agitare putes : 

*Te quondam, Graiz decus O insigne Camcoenr 

Pulpita ceperunt digna lepore tuo: 
marmoreis extructa est scena columnis, 

Auri, eboris pulchrum luce nitebat opus. 

Exulat hic inter tenues tua Musa Britannos 
Hospitium hic triste et vile, Menander, habes.’ 

Nostro ergo liceat veniam exorare Theatro, 
Si vacua ornatu deliciisque domus : 

Hic antiqua vides nostre incunabula gentis, 
Sancta immutati religione loci. 

Hos, quos Musarum genitrix sibi vindicat alma 
Mnemosyne, temnet num pia Musa Lares? 
Quod si cui vestrum curta hee sit visa supellex, 

Seu quis somne humilem credat obesse 
torum, 
Hic tamen occurrunt evi monumenta vetusti, 
Hic oculos signat dulcis et alta quies. 
Ipse valet memores paries evolvere fastos, 
Et gerit incisa nomina cara nota 
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— si qui adsunt, quibus his sepe edibus 
olim 


Obrepens molli transiit hora pede : {tum, 
Seu quis, amici avidus fucatum agnoscere vul- 
Altera quem mater jam fovet alma sinu : 
Seu quis adest spernens annosa volumina juris, 
Ostia dum frustra pulsat operta cliens : 
Seu quis, adhuc hilaris, quamvis provectior 
annis, 
Cui capiti aspersit blanda senecta nives : 
Testor, nonne placent vobis et scrinia et arce ? 
Nonne placent tabula, stragula, ligna, foci ? 
O! quantum ista placent, tantum placeamus 
et ipsi, 
Justitia et nobis sit pietate minor. 


EPILOGUS IN ANDRIAM. 
(Davus, sitting at a table as a Poor Law Com- 
missioner—Simo and Chremes, as Magis- 
trates—Sosia, as Beadle—Paupers.) 
D. Sic res est—e quinque viris ego delegor 
unus, 
Queis est decreti credita cura novi. 
Hoc nobis demandatum est—ut plebisalendz 
Omnimodo nostre diminuatur onus. 
Si. Hoc magis ad nos.—D. Vos! quorum sub 
numine ?—Si. § C. Quorum : 
D. Res conturbata est publica! Abite, boni. 
Nil opus est vobis.—C,. Qui tuhuic sis aptior 
arti? 
D._ Ascendo in celsum conspicuumque locum, 
Unde meam circumspicio provinciam ubique ; 
Atque hac descripsi, ut cernitis, in tabula. 
Showing a map of his district, 
Astute factum. 
(Enter Sosia hastily.) 
D. Quid fers? dic, Sosia.—S. Turbas 
Plebs facit horribiles. ) 
(Enter paupers in a passion. 
— Iste eyreames ubi est ?— 
So. Impurum os! taceas.—D. Quid vis?—1 P. 
Panem atque tabernas. — ‘ 
Tessera ubi est? none preteriere diu. 
Frumentum cur non accepi?—D. Lege 
vetatur. 
1 P. Lege inquis? Garris—haud 
Quid quereris? P 
1 P. Quid? ventrem vacuum—D, Ut vivas 
operare !—1 P. Facete 
Dictum! malo cibos absque labore—2 P. 
Placet. ‘ . 
Improbus iste labor.—1 P. Proprias quin 
longior usus y 
Commoditates has perpetuasque —_ 


Si. 


ita.—D. 


D. Lex hodie est mutata—2 P. 70 nos 
redde priori! : ‘ P 
D. Prospicere, haud nobis cura retrospicere 


est. 
Davus sum, non Janus—1 P. At hec mera 
verba, trium jus , 
Postulo natorum terque quaterque trium. 
D. Errasti—poteras ceeiebs mansisse—2 P. 
Potes tu? 
1 P. Uxorem.duxi ; lege coactus Hymen. 
D. Audi: in conjngium a duro proclive labore 
Ingenium est hominum—1 P. Non nego— 
nonne prius -. 
Consultum istud oportuerit—So. Tibi 
restat asylum. [Euge! bene 
Pauperibus patet hoc omnibus—2 F 
Laudo, sibi propriam legit quam industria 
sedem, Y 
Scilicet hee nobis otia Diva facit. 
Vivitur et quadra communi.—D., Ah! paul- 
lulum habetis wets 
Opsoni, stomachum parca dita juvat. 
Corporibus pariter vestris animisque ca- 
venus ; . 
Erroresque procul pellimus hereticos. | 
Multa propagande fidei est domus undique 


false ; 
Anti-propaganda est nostra et: Lonesta'do- 
mus, 
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Ergo Gyneceo mas quisque arcebitur.— 
2 P. Inter 
Me sponsamque meam discidiumne velis ? 
Femina honesta mihi que facta?—D. Age 
jam elige utrum vis, |[enim es. 
Aut abeas.—2 P. Abeas ipse, alienus 
Dr. Egi servitium hic! — D. Antiquam 
exquirite matrem, 
Unde venis. Dixi—(Noise at the Door.)— 
Cur crepuere fores ? 
(Enter Mysis as a female pauper in a cloak.) 
Quenam hec solicita est mulier subfar- 
cique nata? 
Mysis es! anne novum tute gravamen 
habes ; 
Mysis produces a child from under her cloak.) 
C. Est puer hercie!—S. Animal num rarum 
istocce videtur ? [homo. 
M. Me miserandam! abiit meque reliquit 
D. Tollendus puer ergo tibi est.—M. Mihi 
prorsus! egenz satis. 
Et matri!—D. Sic lex jussit—C. Iniqua 
D. see quo spectet. Pueri sine patribus 
ullis 
Extabunt : sic jam salva pudicitia est. 
M. Hance . posuere viri—vos, tigride 
nati, 


(Jan, 
Aut—D. Mulier suasit, docta, pudica, 


vis. 
Se Qensom hominum?—D., Noster Malthusius 
ipse magistre 
Cui merito primas cessit in arte sua. 
M. Neccuiquam huncjam possum obtrudere, 
Lenis et equus, 
At tu pauperibus sat scio semper eras. 
C. Si mea cum vestris valuissent vota, sed 
istuc 
Jam missum facias—hoc moneare velim. 
Noli his, insolitis quanquam, diffidere 
rebus ; 


In partem non sunt acta trahenda malam. . 


(To the Paupers.) (To the Audience.) 


Vos minime incuso.. .. Parasitos fecimus ipsi ; 
Ecce damus veniam.... Nec petiisse pudet. 
Si. Laudo—referre gradum, et morbo medi- 

carier, ecquis 
Non cupit ? Eventu stent rata vota bono! 
Ornetur rursum propriis industria donis, 
In pretio antiquus sit Pudor—atque Fides. 
Sic columen patrie, crescat genus acre 
virorum, 
Qualis avos referet plebs animosa suos, 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SocrEety oF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 19. At the first meeting of the 
Session, no Vice-President attending, 
the chair was taken by Thomas Amyot, 
esq. the ‘Treasurer. 

A small antique statue of Minerva, 
bequeathed to the Society by the late 
Prince Hoare, esq. was placed upon the 
table. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
the chart of the Lottery of 1561, a large 
sheet intended for pasting against exte- 
rior doors and walls, and of which conse- 
quently, in all probability, scarcely ano- 
ther specimen exists. It is five feet in 
length by twenty inches in breadth, and 
one third of it is occupied by a large 
wooden block exhibiting the various 
prizes, a reduced fac-simile of which 
forms the frontispiece to Mr. Kempe’s 
volume of ‘* Loseley Monuscripts.” Se- 
veral curious documents on the Elizabe- 
than lotteries are published in Mr. 
Kempe’s volume. 

Sir F. Madden, F.S.A communicated 
a copy of the Royal Warrant, giving the 
particulars of the apparel and other ap- 
pointments prepared for the marriage of 
the Princess Elizabeth, with Frederick 
Elector Palatine, in 1612. 

Nov. 26. Mr. Amyot in the chair. 

Among the presents received were 
some lithograph prints of portraits, arms, 
autographs, and heraldic documents re- 
lative to the Howard family, which have 
been privately — at the expense of 
Henry Howard, esq. of Corby. 

Mr. Fillingham exhibited a portion of 
an ancient pix, formed of plates of mother 
of pearl inlaid on tl and ee 

lore, 


with sacred — ; and Edward 


RESEARCHES. 


Esq. F.S.A. exhibited some drawings of 
the Lady Chapel of St. Mary Overy’s, 
made previous to the late repair, by Mr. 
R. C. Hussey. 

J. P. Collier, esq. F.S.A. who last 
year presented a copy of the miracle play, 
called * The Harrowing of Hell,” printed 
from an Harleian M.S., now communi- 
cated another edition of the same drama, 
edited from an Auchinlech MS. by 
Mr. David Laing, of Edinburgh. 

A. J. Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated to the Society an original procla- 
mation discovered by him at Loseley, the 
title of which is noticed in the Addenda 
to his volume of Loseley MSS. This 
typographical antiquity relates to Scottish 
history, being an official document pub- 
lished by the Regent Murray, reciting the 
great political events which convulsed the 
Scottish state in the years 1567 and 1568. 
James VI. was then only in the second 
year of his age. It relates the murder of 
the King’s father, Henry Lord Darnley ; 
the impunity of the chief murderer, “ Earl 
Bothwele;” Bothwell’s marriage with the 
Queen; the discomfiture of their forces 
by the confederate Scottish Lords; Both- 
well's flight; the Queen’s imprisonment 
in “the furtalice of Lochleven ;” her es- 
cape thence, &c. &c. The proclamation 
is penned in the Scottish dialect, and is a 
strange mixture of old Saxon, French, and 
Latin phraseology, but penned with con- 
siderable force and rhetorical feeling. 
Mr. Kempe thinks it not improbable that 
it emanated from the pen of the celebrated 
Scottish historian, George Buchanan, tu- 
tor of the Regent James Earl of Murray, 
who was the natural son of James the 
Fifth. This curious document is in the 
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black letter character, and bears the follow- 
ing impress. ‘* Imprentedat Edinburgh, be 
Robert Lekfreuk, Prentar to the Kingis 
Majestie. Anno Do. M.DLXVIII. 

Dec. 3. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

John Gough Nichols, esq. of Parlia- 
ment street, and John Hare, esq. of 
Springfield, near Bristol, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

H. Booth, esq. exhibited a stone smok- 
ing pipe, elaborately carved by a native 
hand, brought from North America by 
Captain Back, R. N. 

The Rev. Mr. Bower communicated 
several specimens of square encaustic 
tiles, from Rossington, near Doncaster. 
The following armorial coats are to be 


found upon them: 1, a fess vaire between- 


three leopards’ heads jessant de lis: 2, a 
dancette between ten billets: 3, on a bend 
sinister cottised three spread eagles: 4, 
lozengy. ‘These tiles are supposed to 
have formed part of the floor of a chapel 
in a mansion at Rossington, belonging to 
the Lords Morley. 

The Secretary then continued the read- 
ing of Mr. Repton’s collectanea relative 
to the head attire of both sexes, formerly 
worn in this country; chiefly consisting 
of quaint and amusing extracts from. old 
dramatists and essayists, down to the days 
of the Spectator, and even lower. 

Dec. 10. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

Mr. W. Impey exhibited some frag- 
ments from the ancient Aquileia, (near 
Venice,) which was destroyed by Attila 
the Hun, in the fifth century. They con- 
sisted of a portion of mosaic pavement, 
part of a Corinthian capital, heightened, 
after the Roman manner, with perforation 
by drilling, a piece of verd antique, and 
a few coins of Constantine. Several 
Roman inscriptions remain there, built 
into the wall of a house. 

J.P. Collier, esq. communicated some 
notices of Sir Francis Bryan, his family, 
and connexions. A volume of his Poems 
was published in 1557. He married Lady 
Fortescue, a widow, and made himself 
liable to several debts owing by her before 
her marriage, and in 18 Hen, VIII. a bill 
in Chancery was filed against him by the 
lady’s creditors. Mr. Collier communi- 
cated a document, which appeared to be 
an ex- parte statement of the allegations 
and claims set forth in the bill, with Sir 
F. Bryan’s answer to each—part of which 
Was read. 

Dec. 17. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

Mr. Collier presented a copy of another 
miracle play entitled ‘“* The Advent of 
Antichrist.” This drama has no parallel 
in any other known collection of produc- 
tions of the same description. It relates 
to the advent and defeat of Antichrist, by 

Gent. Mac. Vou, V. 
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Enoch, Elias, and the Archangel Mich- 
ael; and the incidents are conducted in a 
manner consistent with the singularity of 
the subject. Twenty-five copies have 
been printed from a MS. in the collec- 
tion of the Duke of Devonshire, contain- 
ing the twenty-four Scriptural dramas 
formerly represented at Chester. It is the 
last but one of the series, and it was per- 


formed by the dyers of that city. ‘The 


MS. is dated 1591, and was made by 
‘¢ Edward Gregorie, a scholar of Ban- 
bury.” Mr. Heber bad an imperfect copy 
dated 1592, written by George*Bellin, the 
transcriber of the two MSS.in the British 
Museum, dated 1600 and 1607. At Ox- 
ford is a fifth transcript, which was com- 
pleted in 1604. (Of the Miracle Plays 
see Collier’s History of Dramatic Poetry 
and the Stage, I. 10, II. 138, 218. 

Jabez Gibson, F S.A. esq. exhibited an 
ancient enamelied ornament, supposed to 
be one of the pomanders or boxes of per- 
fume, which used to be worn at the end 
of a long chain fixed to the waist, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

Sir Francis Palgrave, F.S.A. made 
known to the Society the discovery of 
some documents hitherto unedited and 
unknown, found amongst the Rolls and 
Instruments of Homage in the Treasury 
of the Exchequer (having been there de- 
posited by King Edward I.) which en- 
tirely alcer the aspect of the ancient his- 
tory of Scotland. They consist of a 
series of minutes evidently written by a 
Scottish scribe, and apparently intended 
as the draft of a notarial protocol, and of 
a letter, prepared to be produced to the 
King and Council of England, by one 
who claimed the Scottish crown, though 
his name does not appear. ‘The facts 
which these documents evidence, are the 
following : 

1, That in the life-time of Alexander 
II. the rights of the elder Bruce, being 
investigated before the Scottish legisla- 
ture, received what we should now term 
a Parliamentary recognition, tollowed by 
a Parliamentary settlement. 

2. That there existed from time im- 
memorial, in the Kingdom of Scotland, a 
known and established constitutional body, 
denominated the Seven Earls of Scot- 
land, possessing privileges of singular im- 
portance. 

3. That, upon the death of the Maid 
of Norway, William Fraser, Bp. of St. 
Andrew’s, and John Comyn, proposed at 
once to raise Balliol to the throne, to the 
prejudice of the rights of Robert Bruce, 
Lord of Annandale ; and that thereupon 
Bruce and the Seven Earls of Scotland 
appealed from such decision fo the autho- 
rity of the King and Crown of England, 








to whose judgment, he, Robert Bruee, 
declared he would submit, not as an 
arbitrator of a contested question, but as 
a superior, whose protection and defence 
he implores,—so that, whatever claims 
Edward I. may have preferred at Nor- 
ham, they were either prompted or con- 
fessed by this previous acknowledgment 
of supremacy, hitherto unknown in his- 
tory. The documents are now in the 
press, under the direction of the Com- 
missioners of Public Records. 

W. H. Rosser, esq F.S.A. exhibited 
the mumnfy of an Ibis, which he pur- 
chased at the recent sale of Mr. Salt’s 
Egyptian antiquities, and which he has 
since unfolded. ‘The bird is in a state of 
preservation much more perfect than is 
commonly found in mummies of the 
smaller animals. The legs had been 
doubled up so as to bring the feet close 
under the wings, and the neck is laid 
down over the breast; the head and beak 
lying between the thighs. Having been 
salted and thus trussed, it was covered 
with asphaltum, or bituminous matter, 
and then surrounded with numerous band- 
ages, forming a firm and solid mass. 

A magnificent British corslet, or lorica, 
of gold plate, found in October 1833 at 
Mold, in Flintshire, was exhibited to the 
meeting. The attention of the Director, 
Mr. Gage, was first directed to it bya 
drawing forwarded from Sir R. C. Hoare, 
which was presented at this meeting. 
Mr. Gage furnished a few remarks, from 
which we learned that it was exhumed 
from beneath a mound of stones, called 
Brin yr Ellylon, or the mound of the 
Spirits; and the late Dr. Owen Pughe 
conjectured that it once belonged to Ben 
lli Gawr, whose camp, Caer Benlli, is at 
a short distance from the tumulus. The 
weight of the stones doubled it nearly flat ; 
but some human bones were found in it, 
which seems to show that it was interred 
upon the body of its owner; and some 
perforations indicate that it was fastened 
on to his garment. It is richly embossed 
with a waving pattern, and in this re- 
spect precisely corresponds with a British 
shield, of bronze, in the collection of Sir 
S. R. Meyrick. The intrinsic value of 
the metal, which weighs 17 02z., is £60. 

J. A. Repton, esq. F.S.A. presented 
a drawing of a doorway and window of 
Witham Church, Essex: with some cri- 
tical observations upon their architec- 
ture. f 

Dec. 24, Mr. Amyot in the chair. 

Mr. Frederick Devon presented a 
lithograph priut of a singular pen-and-ink 
drawing, found at the head of one of the 
Rolls of the Jews in the Pell office of 
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the Exchequer. It isa sort of caricature, 
representing in the centre the head of 
Isaac of Norwich, with three faces, and 
on either side several other figures, inter- 
mixed with demons. Itis of the age of 
Henry III. and therefore a very early 
specimen of its kind. 
communication was then read from 

Sir Frederick Madden, F.S, A. in which, 
after reminding the Society of the inter- 
esting nature of the Household Book of 
Henry fifth Earl of Northumberland, 
which was edited by Dr. Percy, Bishop 
of Dromore, he introduced to their notice 
a document entitled “The Apparel for 
the field of a Baron in his Sovereign’s 
Company,” belonging to the same period, 
and we believe directly relating to the 
same magnificent nobleman. It is a com. 
plete inventory of the equipments re- 
quired for making a foreign campaign ; 
and describes the Earl’s wardrobe, his 
*“sharness” and ‘ cote armure” beaten 
with his arms quarterly: coats, standards, 
banners, and hundreds of pencils all 
‘*beaten” or ** powdered with my lord's 
arms;” chargers, hacknies, and sumpter 
horses for every domestic office, as the 
kitchen, buttery, ewery, &c.; halls, or 
moveable stables, each for sixteen horses; 
tents, and pavilions; a moveable coffer, 
which would serve for an altar, and other 
sacred furniture for divine offices. All 
sorts of provisions, including a great va- 
riety of confectionary, wax lights of seve- 
ral sorts and sizes, ointments, &c. every 
species of vessel, tool, and utensil, and all 
the requisites for their repair, carried in 
two chariots and seven carts. In conclu- 
sion is given a list of the retinue, includ- 
ing, among others, a master of the horse, 
two chaplains, two heralds, a pursuivant, 
five henchmen, &c. &c. 

The Society adjourned to the 14th of 
January. 


RoMAN COFFINS AT York. 

On the 9th Nov. while the workmen 
engaged in levelling the Castle Yard, 
York, were digging for a drain, about 
seven or eight feet below the surface, not 
far from the governor’s house, they found 
a stone coffin, about seven feet long, with 
a lid of great thickness, weighing nearly a 
ton; and proceeding further, another of 
nearly the same size and shape, the lid 
being of less thickness, lying abreast and 
about three feet apart, nearer to the 
County Courts. Each of these contained 


a skeleton; and one of them bears this 
inscription : —‘* Aurelio Supero Centu- 
tioni Legionis vi. qui vix. annis xxxviii, 
mensibus iii, diebus xiii. Aurelia Censo- 
rina conjux memoriam posuit,” 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Director of the Customs has pub- 
lished a statement of the trade between 
France and her colonies and with foreign 
countries, during 1834, from which it 
appears that the merchandise imported dur- 
ing that year amounted to 720,194,336 fr. 
of which 503,9:33,048 fr. worth was con- 
sumed in the country. The exports 
amounted to 714,705,038 fr. ; the goods 
entered in the bonding warehouses to 
469,330,593fr.; the goods taken out of 
bond to 436,968,771 fr. ; the goods upon 
which the transit duties were paid to 
123,770,323 tr.; premiums on exporta- 
tion to 9,262,221 fr. The value of the 
specie and bullion imported, and which is 
not included in the above account, 
amounts, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
to 192,408,884 fr., and of that exported 
to about 97,286,744 fr. The value of 
goods seized as contraband amounts to 
1,313,022 fr. During the year 10,089 
vessels entered the ports of France, of 
which 3,965 were French; and 9,304 
took their departure, of which 4,221 were 
French. 

A very minute and long report respect- 
ing the Fieschi affair has been distributed 
to the Peers. Amongst the other prepa- 
rations making at the Luxemburg, for the 
trial, is that of arranging the implements 
of the prisoner’s crime, so as to serve as 
reference to the members of the Court. 
The infernal machine itself, so long the 
attraction of visitors in the apartments of 
the parquet at the Palais de Justice, has 
been put completely together, and fixed 
in its original position at a window. 

SPAIN. 

Accounts from Madrid to the 5th ult. 
state, that the committee of the Repre- 
sentative Chamber of the Cortes had 
taken into consideration the law proposed 
by the government for the regulation aud 
extension of the electoral franchise, and 
that a resolution bad been agreed upon of 
a much more comprehensive character 
than any thing previously proposed. It 
was to embrace the three principles of 
direct qualification, indirect qualification, 
and the qualification arising from educa- 
tion and capacity. 

The Gazette of Madrid contains a de- 
cree for the re organization of the Mi- 
nistry of Marine; to raise the Spanish 
navy, as the President of the Council 
remarks in his report, from the state of 
annihilation to which the wars with Great 
Britain have reduced it. 


GERMANY. 

The first rail-road in Germany was 
opened with much ceremony on the 7th 
of December at Nuremberg—it runs from 
that city to Furth. The monumental 
stone has the inscription, “ Germany's 
first iron railroad with steam power, 
1835.” The journey was made in fif- 
teen minutes. 

The steam navigation of the Danube 
has ceased for this year in consequence of 
the severe cold. ‘The accounts of this 
vast enterprise give the most striking 
proof of the progress of this navigation 
since its commencement. The effects of 
this great undertaking on the state of 
civilization of the inhabitants of the banks 
of the Danube in Wallacia, &c. become 
more and more apparent. Little colonies 
are already springing up at the several 
landing places, which will soon become 
considerable. On the appearance of the 
first steam-boat, not six years ago, the 
Wallachians conceived it to be a work of 
Satan, and fled from it. Now they anx- 
iously wait for the diy of its arrival, to 
offer their services to the passengers. 

ITALY. 


The Neapolitan Gazette of the 7th of 
November, contains a melancholy account 
of the destruction of Castiglioni by an 
earthquake, and the burying of more than 
100 of its inhabitants under its ruins. 
The small village of Bovello, with a po- 
pulation of 370 persons, shared the same 
fate, although with the loss of only two 
lives and about 30 wounded. In Lep- 
pano a family of six individuals was bu- 
ried in the ruins of a fallen house. In 
Rende two were killed from the same 
cause, and one in Casole. Nineteen pe- 
rished in Santo Pietro, where also several 
houses were thrown to the ground. 

EAST INDIES. 


Capt. Ouseley, the resident at Hosung- 
abad, has, after various unsuccessful at- 
tempts, succeeded in discovering some 
very valuable beds of coal in the rich 
mineral district in which he is stationed. 
The discovery of this treasure in India 
at this period, when every exertion’ is 
making to bring steam communication 
between the distant places of India into 
use, is of the utmost importance, as the 
greatest obstacle to the establishment of 
steam-vessels on the rivers was the diffi- 
culty of procuring a sufficient supply of 
coal, without incurring an expense which 
the proceeds would not warrant. 








INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


New Churches.—In the extensive parish 
of South Stoneham it has been resolved to 
build a district chapel in the neighbour- 
hood of the poor-house, and that portion 
of the population most remote from the 
parish church. A subscription has been 
entered into, which already amouuts to 
1,000. The Earlof Guildiord has offer- 
ed to settle 402. per annum out of the 
great tithes, in part of endowment, aud J. 
Barlow Hoy, Esq., M.P., to yive the 
ground, in addition to their subscriptions, 
Mr. Hoy, 100/.,and the Earl of Guildford, 
501. The chapel is to contain 760 persons, 
and it isintended that one half the sittings 
shall be free and unappropriated.—'The 
chapel recently erected at Fareham, by 
the Rev. Sir Henry Thompson, was con- 
secrated on the 2nd of Dec by the Bishop 
of Winchester, assisted by about 40 of the 
clergy of the diocese. 

Three Independant chapels in Surrey, 
viz. that of the Rev. Dr. Styles, of North 
Brixton; of the Rev. Robert ‘Taylor 
Hunt, of Kennington: and of the Rev. 
Francis Moore, at Vauxhall; bave within 
the last few months ceased to belong to 
that denomination, and now belong to the 
Establishment. 

The Iron Trade.—The iron trade of 
St.ffordshire and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts is at present flourishing beyond all 

recedent. It is said that there is not one 

ouse in the manufacture within 30 miles 
of Birmingham, which has not more 
orders on hand than they can possibly ex- 
ecute within the next three months. 

e.10 The first stone was laid of a 
new Bridge at Stratford le Bow, by 
Emma, wife of J. H. Pelly, esq. F.R S. 
Deputy Master of the Trinity House, and 
Chairman of the Trustees of the Middle- 
sex and Essex turnpike roads. The old 
bridge, which was one of the most ancient 
in the country, was erected by the nun- 
nery of Barking, assisted by the benevo- 
lence of Queen Matilda the consort of 
King Henry I.; and Mr. Pelly is the 

resent owner of the Barking abbey Jands. 
The new bridge will be builtof Aberdeen 
granite, and is estimated to cost 11,500J. 
The engineers are Messrs. Walker and 
Burges, and the builders Messrs. Curtis 
and Son. They are expected to complete 
the work in September next. Ina yard 
near the works of the new bridge, one 
of the arches of the ancient structure 
has been placed in the position in which it 
was taken up. It is a pointed arch, com- 
.osed of Kentish rag-stone, and furnishes 

n instructive specimen of the ancient 
xchitecture of bridges in this country. 
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The road-way was directly over the stones 
composing the arch, and the stones now 
appear worn through by the wheels of the 
carriages which have passed over it in se- 
veral places the rut of the wheels being no 
less than 8 ine. indepth. Altogether this 
arch presents features which cannot fail 
to prove interesting to the antiquary, and 
we understand the Committee intend to 
preserve it in its original state. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Dec. 3. In consequence of the in- 
creasing distress of the Irish Clergy, 
owing to the difficulties of collecting 
tithes, a public meeting was held at the 
Freemasons’ tavern, Great Queen Street, 
for the purpose of raising subscriptions 
for their relief; as many of them were 
reported to be in a state of absolute des- 
titution. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
was in the chair. After a preliminary 
address, the Most Rev. Prelate informed 
the meeting that his Majesty had sent a 
donationof 500/. Her Majesty the Queen 
had sent 1007. Earl Ripon 100/. The 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury 200/. 
The collections in the University of 
Oxford amounted to more than 2,300/. 
A series of resolutions were then adopted, 
to carry the intended objects into effect : 
aud a committee of management was im- 
mediately appointed. ‘The Secretary an- 
nounced that up to that hour a sum 
amounting to between 11,000/.and 12,0007. 
had been received. — Since the above 
meeting various others have been held in 
different parts of the kingdom for the 
same objects; and the subscriptions have 
been very extensive. 


Government have accepted the proffer- 
ed services of the enterprising Captain J. 
C. Ross, who has volunteered to conduct 
an expedition to search for, and if possible 
restore to their country and friends, the 
crews, about 600 in number, of eleven 
whalers beset by the ice in the Arctic re- 
gions. The merchants interested in the 
trade are to find the ship, which will be 
provisioned by Government, and the crew 
is to consist of volunteer Greenland 
sailors. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

Nov. 30. The Lord of the Isles, an oper- 
atic drama founded on Sir Walter Scott’s 
poem of that name, was represented. It 
is written andadapted by the Lessee’s Lau- 
reate, Mr, Fitzball, and is a transplantation 
from the Surrey, where it was produced 
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about a year ago. The music, by Mr. 
Rodwell, is pretty, but the choruses are 
meagre. ' 

Dec. 3. A new musical drama, in two 
acts, called Zhe Carmelites, or The Con- 
vent Belles, was acted. It is a translation, 
or rather an abridgment (by Mr. Fitzball 
we believe) of an amusing French piece, 
called “ L’ Habit ne fait pas le Moine.” 

Dec. 9, King O’ Neil, an original drama 
in three acts, by Mrs. Gore, was produced, 
and met with complete success. The 
scene is laid at Versailles in the days of 
Louis the Fifteenth. Captain Patrick 
O'Neil (Mr. Power) who is accustomed, 
each day after Burgundy, to assume the 
imaginary title of O’ Neil, King of Con. 
naught, was the life aiid soul of the piece. 

Dee. 14. A romantic spectacle, called 
The Bronze Horse, or the Spell of the Cioud 
King, was performed for the first time in 
this country. The greater portion of the 
musicis by Mr. Rodwell, but the overture 
and some few airs have been extracted 
from Auber’s ‘* Cheval Bronze,” a piece 

roduced at the Opera Comique at Paris, 
in the autumn of 1834. Of the intrinsic 
merits of the music we cannot speak very 
highly. The scenery was gorgeous and 
superb. 

Dee. 26. A Christmas Pantomime was 
produced, under the name of Harlequin 
Guy Fawkes, or the Fifih of November. 
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Dec. 26. The Christmas Pantomime 
was entitled Whittington and his Cat ; or 
Harlequin Lord Mayor of London. 


8ST. JAMES’s THEATRE. 


Dec. 14. Mr. Braham’s newly construct- 
ed Theatre was opened for the first time 
to a crowded and fashionable audience. 
We cannot speak too highly of the taste 
displayed in the execution of this very 
beautiful structure by the talents of the 
Architect Mr. Beazley. The interior 
presents a perfect fairy land. The 
decorations are after the style of Louis 
Quartorze. ‘The prevailing colour is a 
delicate French white, which is tastefully 
embroidered by rich gold flowers; the 
chandelier is of burnished copper, and 
creates a splendid effect. The proscenium 
and the panels of the boxes are enriched 
with paintings and devices conceived and 
executed in the best taste. 

The entertainments were entirely new, 
and consisted of a comic opera, by Mrs, G. 
A. a Becket, intituled 4gnes Sorel, and 
two pleasing and well-acted comic trifles, 
called 4 Clear Case, and The French Com- 
pany, both from the pen of her husband. 

The whole performance was preceded 
by an address, written by Mr. James 
Smith, and delivered by Mrs. Selby. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Nov. 3. Alex. Moffat, of Antigua, esq. and 
Cordelia-Duncombe his wife, to assume and 
take the surname of Duncombe. - 

Nov. 18. Knighted, Rear-Adm. Rob. Lewis 
Fitz-Gerald. 

Nov. 20. Lord George W. Russell to be 
Envoy-extraordinary to the King of Prussia; 
Sir Geo. Shee, Bart. to be Envoy-extraordinary 
to the King of Wurtemberg. : 
ae Foot, Major Lord G. Bentinck, to be 

ajor. 

Nov. 24. 24th Foot, Capt. H. D. Towns- 
hend to be Major.—3ist Foot, Major S. Bolton 
to be Lieut.-Col.—Capt. T. Skinner to be 
Major.—Brevet, Capt. S. Dowbiggin to be 
Major in the army. 

Nov. 27. G. H. Seymour, esq. to be Envoy- 
extraordinary to the King of the Belgians; 
R. Abercrombie. esq. to be Minister resident 
at the Court of the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; 
Sir G. B. Hamilton, K.C.B. to be Secretary of 
Legation at Berlin ; and Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
esq. to be Secretary of Legation at Brussels. 

Sir F. B. Head to be Lieut.-Governor of the 
Province of Upper Canada. 

Dec. 2. Alex. Currie, esq. Advocate, to be 
Sheritf Depute of the shire of Banff. 

Dec. 4. 21st Foot, Major J. C. Hope, to be 
Lieut.-Col.—69th Foot, Capt. W. N. Hill to be 
Major.—Rifle Brigade, Capt. C. L. Boileau to 
be Major. 

Dec. 11. 24th Foot, Major C. Hughes, to be 
Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. G. F. Stack to be Major— 
57th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Right Hon, Sir. F. 


Adam, to be Col.—73d Foot, Major-Gen. Lord 
liarris to be Col.—86th Foot, Major-Gen. Hon. 
Sir F. C. Ponsonby to be Col. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Devizes.—Thomas Henry Sutton Bucknall 
Estcourt, of Newpark, Wilts, esq. 

Northampton (Northern Division).—Thomas 
Philip Maunsell, of Thorpe Malsor, esq. 





EcciestasticAL PREFERMENTs. 


“> Sergeant, Minor Canon of Worcester 

‘ath. 

Rev. F. T. Bayly, B.A. Minor Canon of Glouces- 
ter Cath. 

Rev. C. W. Bagot, Islip R. co. Oxon. 

Rey. T. Bennett, Mytholm P.C. in parish of 
Halifax. 

Rev. G. H. Bosanquet, Ilketshall St. John’s 
R. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Burdon, Easington C. Durham. 

Rev. W. Carwithen, D.D. Bovey Tracy V. 
Devon. 

Rev. J. M. Clerk, Crowan V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Collins, Denn V. co. Cavan. 

Rev. J. R. Cree, Ower Moigne R. Weymouth. 

Rev. T. C. Curties, Northmoor P.C. Oxon. 

Rev. J. Davidson, Sulin V. Ayr. . 

Rev. C. Day, Christ-at-Theale P.C. Somerset. 

kev. T. Evans, Brookxthrop V. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. R. Foster, Ormsby V. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. George, Wolveriey V. co. Worcester. 

Rev. W. Godfrey, Kennett R. co. Cambridge 
and Suffolk. 
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Rev. W. Godfrey, Stox2 Prior V. co. W orc. 
Rev. C. Hewett, Swallowcliffe P.C. Wilts. 
Rev. W. Hewson, Kerry parish, Ireland. 

Rev. H. B. W. Hilcoat, D.D. St. Matthew’s 
* P.C, Liverpool. 

Rev. J. S. H. Horner, Mells R. Somerset. 
Rev. — Hotham, Sutten-at-Hone V. Kent. 
Rev. W. H. Hugall, Sproutley C. York. 

Rev. J. Lawson, Seaton P, C. co. Durham. 
Rev. J. Lawless, Ince P.C. co. Lanc. 

Rev. E. Morgan, Lintwit V. co. Glamorgan. 
Rev. R. P. Morrell, Woodham Mortimer K. Ess. 
Rev. T. Morris, Ruscombe P.C. Berks. 

Rev. R. Oakham, Martock V. Somerset. 

Rev. E. Parker, Bicester V. Oxon. 

Rev. R. Poole, St. Decuman’s V. Somerset. 
Rev. G. Reece, Mathon V. co. Worcester. 
Rev. S. Rowe, Crediton V. Devon. 

Rev. J. Stannus, Lisburn R. co. Antrim. 

Rev. R. M. Taylor, North Sunderland P.C. co. 


Lincoln. 
Rev. J. Towlson, Blackford P.C. Somerset. 
Rev. — Vaughan, Chart Sutton V. Kent. 
Rev. T. D. West, Rushmere V. Suffolk. 
Rev. W. Warde, Witton-le-Wear P.C. Durham. 
Rev. — Witherstone, Kingsdown R. Kent. 


Civit. PREFERMENTs. 


Rev. J. H on, Chap. to Lord Thurlow. 

Rev. T. G. Lawford, Master of Gram. School, 
Aylesbury. 

= ar Mills, Head Master of Exeter Gram. 


ool. 
_ Rev. W. Sidgwick, Head Master of Skipton 
_ Gram. School, Yorkshire. 


BIRTHS. 

June. At Colombo, Ceylon, the lady of 
Jackson Perring, esq. the Deputy King’s Advo- 
cate, a dau. 

Nov. 13. At Heanton Sackville, the Right 
Hon. Lady Clinton, a son——20. At Thorp 
Arch, the wife of the Rev. F. H. 8. Menteath, 
a son.—At West Barkwith rectory, Lin- 
colnshire, the wife of the Rev. W. G. Moore, 
a son.—22. At Ross, the wife of H. Monto- 
nier Hawkins, esq. of Pen Park, Monmouth- 
shire, a dau.— 23. At Wellesbourne, the Lady 
Chas. Paulet, a dau.——25. At Mereworth Kec- 
tory, Kent, the Hon. Lady Stapleton, a son.—— 
At Scarborough, the wife of Dr. Harland, a 
dau.—26. At Huntington Hall, near York, 
the lady of John Hannath, M.D. a dau.— 27. 
—At Sir J. Whitshed’s, Holbrook Farm, the 
Hon. Mrs. Whitshed, a dau.— At Little Spar- 
deloes, Amersham, the wife of Col. W. J. 
Drake, a son.—At —“ vicarage, Oxford- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. F. C. Wilson, a dau. 
28. The wife of the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor, (Copeland) a son.—230. At Porlock 
House, Somerset, the wife of the Rev. R. F. 
Gould, a son. 

Lately. In Bedford-sq. the wife of Peter 
Stafford Carey, esy. barrister-at-law, of twin 
daughters. 

Dec. 2. The wife of Major Chase, of the 
Madras Light Cavalry, a dau.— 7. At South 
Newton, the wife of the Rev. G. Pugh, a son. 
——8. At Walworth, the wife of W. Weston, 
esq. Surveyor-general of his Majesty’s Cus- 
toms, twins.——10. The wife of Sir 'Thos. Sabine 

ley, a son.—12. In Grosvenor-sq. Lady 





Emily Pusey, a son and heir.—In Godmer- 

sham Park, Lady Geo. Hill, a dau.— 16. The 

Countess Clanwilliam, a son. 
MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 10. At Dungarvon, co. Waterford 
Thos. Carew Hunt, esq. H.M. Consul at Arch: 
angel, to Dorothea, third dau. of the late Sir 


(Jan. 


Nugent Humble, Bart. of Cloncoskorand Cas- 
tle.——12. Thos. Provis Wickham, esq. son of 
the Rev. P. Wickham, of Chawton house, So- 
mersetshire, to Sarah, dau.of William Hus- 
sey, esq. of Newhall, near Glasgow.——17, 
At Acklam, the Rev. T. Watkins Richards. 
fourth son of the late Lord Chief Baron, 
to Everald Cathena, sister of T. Hustler, esq. 
of Acklam-hall, co. York.——18. At Doncaster, 
B. H. Wiggin, esq. to Miss Caroline Cochrane, 
dau. of the Hon. Mrs. Cochrane, of Nether- 
hall, Yorkshire.——T. Roe, esq. Major E I.C. 
to Lucy, dau. of the late W. Roe, esq. * L.ver- 
1.——19.. At Westoh House, Wilts, ‘Thos. 
Drummond, esq. Under Secretary for Ire- 
land, to Miss Kinnaird, of Fredley, Surrey. 
-—120..At Dunmkill House, co. Fi‘e, John 
Murray Drummond, esq. late Gren. Guards, 
eldest son of Rear-Admiral Drummond, of 
Megginch Castle, co. Ferth, to Frances 
Jemima Oswald, fourth dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir John Oswald.— 23. At Prestbury, Lanc. 
George Henry Ayton, esq. R.N., of Mac- 
clesfield, to Harriette, eldest dau. of Saville 
Smith, esq. of Bollington. At Tunbridge- 
wells, Capt. H. D. Trotter, R.N. to Charlotte, 
second dau. of the late Major-Gen. J. Pringle. 
24. At Worningford, W. Nicoll, of the 
Royal Mint, esq. second son of the late Col. 
Nicoil, of Copt-hall, Hendon, to Harriet-Robin- 
son, eldest dau. of the Rev. Rishton Robinson 
Bailey, Rector of Culphs, Suffolk.——At Dares- 
bury Hall, John Smith Barry, esq. of Mar- 
bury Hall, Cheshire, and of loaty, co. Cork, 
to Mary Felicia, youngest dau. of Gen. Heron, 
of Moor Hall, Cheshire.——25. At Rooss, near 
Beverley, Edw. York, esq. to Penelope, dau. of 
the Rev. Christopher Sykes.——26. At Ash, 
Kent, the Rev. R. Salwey, Rector of Fawkham, 
to Mary, dau. of Mulion Lambard, esq. of 
Sevenoaks.——At Gosport, Joseph Bingham, 
esq. of Speedfield, Hants, to Miss Cecilia Ailen, 
only dau. of the late Major-Gen. Allen. At 
Pitminster, near 'Taunton, the Rev. T. Thellus- 
son Carter, Vicar of Burnham, Som. to Mary 
Anne, second dau. of John Gould, esq. Am- 
berd House.——28. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
<4: Capt. J. Sidney Doyle, second son of 
N ajor-Gen. Sir Chas. Doyle, to the Lady Susan 
North, dau. of the late Earl of Guilford. 

Dec. 1. At Bradford, F. A. S. Locke, esq. 
second son of the late Wadham Locke, esq. 
M.P. of Rowdeford House, to Katherine Har- 
riet, eldest dau. of Capt. Sir ‘Thos. Fellowes, 
R.N.——At Chitterne All Saints, Wilts, the 
Rev. G. Woodcock, Rector of Caythorpe, co. 
‘Lincoln, to Mary, widow of Joseph Eden, esq. 
of Poulshott Lodge.——At St. George’s, Han- 
Over-sq. Francis-Hart, fourth son of Sir Per- 
cival Hart Dyke, Bart. of Lullingstone Castle, 
Kent, to Charlotte Lascelles, youngest dau. of 
the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Jenner, of Chester- 
field-street.——At Gamston, near East Ret- 
ford, the Rev. Christopher Milnes, Rector of 
Scampton, Lincoinshire, to Catharine, dau. of 
the late H. Swan, esq. of Lincoln.—2. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. Lawrence 
Palk Welland, Rector of Talaton, Devonshire, 
to Caroline, dau. of G. Stone, esq. of Chisel- 
hurst, Kent.——3. At Merton, Norfolk, B. N. 
Garnier, esq. son of Lady Harriet, to Henri- 
etta Maria de Grey, dau. of Lord Walsingham. 
— —At the British Embassy, Paris, Sir Charles 
Payne, Bart. late of Tempsford Hall, to Maria 
Creighton, dau. of the late Major K. M’Crea. 
4. At Manby, the Rev. W. Bagshaw Har- 
rison, Rector of Gayton, Lincoln, to Susannah 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of W. Teale Welfitt, esq. 
of Manby-hall.—s. At Ripple, W. Keed, 
Capt. 48th regt. to Eliz. Adair St. Barbe, dau. 
of J, B. Sladen, esq. of Ripple Court, Kent.—— 
10. At Brighton, the Hon. John Boyle, eldest 
son of the Earl of Cork and Ossory, to the 
Hon. Cecilia de Roos, sister to Lord de Roos. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Doxr or Beavrort, K.G. 

Nov. 23. At Badminton, Glouces- 
tershire, after a severe and painful illness, 
in his 68th year, the Most Noble Henry 
Charles Somerset, sixth Duke of Beau- 
fort (1682), eighth Marquis of Worces- 
ter (1642), twelfth Earl of Worcester 
(1513-14), Earl of Glamorgan, Viscount 
Grosmont, and Baron Beaufort, of Cal- 
decot-castle, co. Monmouth,* Baron Bot- 
tetourt (by writ 1307), and Baron Her- 
bert, of Ragland, Chepstow, and Gower 
(by writ 1461, and patent 1506); K.G.; 
Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of the counties of Gloucester, Mon- 
mouth, and Brecon, Vice-Admiral of 
Gloucestershire, Constable of St. Bria- 
vel’s castle, Warden of the Forest of 
Dean, Colonel of the Monmouthshire 
Militia, D.C. L. &c. &e. 

His Grace was born Dec. 22, 1766, 
the eldest of the nine sons of Henry the 
fifth Duke, and K.G. by Elizabeth, young- 
est daughter of Adm. the Hon, Edward 
Boscawen, and aunt to the present Earl 
of Falmouth. His venerable mother died 
in 1828, having lived to see her posterity 
flourishing in an extraordinary manner ; 
being herself the parent of twelve chil- 
dren, seventy-one grandchildren, and 
fourteen great-grandchildren ; a number 
which has since materially increased. 

The Duke was educated at Westmins- 
ter school. He was entered, as a noble- 
man, at T'rinity college, Oxford, Feb. 4, 
1784, and was created a Master of Arts 
at the Commemoration in the Theatre, 
June 28, 1786. In the same year he left 
the University to make the tour of France, 
Switzerland, and Italy; whence he re- 
turned at the close of the year 1787. 

In March 1788 the Marquis of Wor- 
cester was elected to Parliament for the 
borough of Monmouth; at the general 
election in 1790, for the city of Bristol ; 
and at that of 1796 for the county of 
Gloucester, which he continued to repre- 
sent until his accession to the peerage by 
the death of his father, Oct. 11, 1803. 
He also succeeded bis father as Lord- 
Lieutenant of the counties of Monmouth 
and Brecon; and as Colonel of the Mon- 
mouth and Brecon militia. 

In 1805 his Grace was elected a Knight 
of the Garter, and he was installed the 
same year, at the last installation of the 
Order that has been celebrated within the 
castle of Windsor with the ancient solem- 
Nities. 





* On the uncertain character of these 
three dignities, see Nicolas’s Synopsis of 
the Peerage, p. 266. 


On the death of the Duke of Portland 
in 1809, the Duke of Beaufort was brought 
forward as a candidate for the Chancel- 
lorship of the University of Oxford, 
much (as is believed) against his own in. 
clination and expressed opinion. After 
one of the severest contests ever known 
(the poll lasting from the morning 
of the 13th of December, through that 
day and night, to about 10 o’clock on the 
merely of the 14th) the numbers were, 
or 

Lord Grenville . 406 
Lord Eldon . . 398 
Duke of Beaufort 238 


In 1810 his Grace was appointed Lord- 
Lieutenant of Gloucestershire; and in 
1812, Constable of St. Briavel’s castle, 
and Warden of the Forest of Dean. He 
was one of the Dukes supporting the pall 
at the funeral of Queen Charlotte in 
1818 and also that of King George the 
Third in 1820; one of the supporters to. 
the Chief Mourner, his present Majesty, 
at the funeral of King George the Fourth 
in 1830; and bore the Queen’s crown at 
the Coronation of their present Majesties 
in 1831. 

Although the Duke of Beaufort never 
took any prominent part in the politics 
of the country, his parliamentary vote and 
influence were steadily given in support 
of the successive Tory administrations. 
He was a munificent and active patron of 
some of the most important charitable 
and religious institutions ; was one of the 
Vice Presidents of the Society for promot- 
ing the building of Churches and Chapels, 
and of the Welch Charity-school ; one of 
the Presidents of the Royal Jennerian 
Society ; and one of the Vice-Patrons of 
ye Royal Universal Infirmary for Chil- 

ren, 

During his lung career bis Grace sus- 
tained the different offices held by him 
with high ability and unimpeachable im- 
partiality. Against bis public character 
not even slander itself has ever dared to 
whisper a reproach ; and throughout bis 
long life he bore a character to whose 
purity, integrity, and singleness of pur- 
pose, bis friends and opponents have 
alike been emulous of giving testimony. 
In his private virtues were excellencies 
which appeal more nearly to our sym- 
pathies. The fame which follows a life 
devoted to deeds of private benevolence, 
to numberless acts of charity, to an un- 
unceasing exertion for the welfare and 
prosperity of those placed in dependence 
upon him, graces the character of the de- 
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ceased Duke, for in such deeds of private 
worth were found his chief delight and 
employment. . : 

For many years, during the bunting 
season, the Duke of Beaufort resided at 
Heythrop, in Oxfordshire, where he kept 
an excellent pack of fox hounds. Soon 
after the destruction of that noble man- 
sion by fire, he removed his kennel and 
his stud altogether into Gloucestershire ; 
but he left behind him, among his neigh- 
bours in Oxfordshire, of every grade, a 
character of which those connected with 
him may now be justly proud. “ He 
was (said an honest intelligent yeoman 
since his death), a man of generous 
disposition, plain and straightforward 
in his speech, punctual in his dealings 
between man and man, and of strict in- 
tegrity. He was kind and open in his 
manner, very benevolent in his conduct, 
and always willing to oblige, where he 
could do so with propriety ; and when he 
did you a service, the less you said about 
it the better he was pleased.” 

The Duke of Beaufort married, May 
16, 1791, Lady Charlotte Levison Gower, 


fifth daughter of Granville first Marquis 


of Stafford, and aunt to the present Duke 
of Sutherland. By this lady, who sur- 
vives him, his Grace had issue five 
sons and eight daughters: 1. the Most 
Noble Henry now Duke of Beaufort, and 
late M.P. for West Gloucestershire, in 
the present Parliament; he has been 
twice married, first to Georgiana-Frede- 
rica, second daughter of the Hon. Henry 
FitzRoy, uncle to the present Lord 
Southampton, by whom he has two 
daughters ; and secondly to her half-sister 
Emily-Frances, daughter of C, C. Smith, 
esq. and neice to the Duke of Wellington, 
by whom he has Henry now Marquis 
of Worcester, born in 1824, and four 
daughters; 2. Lord Granville-Charles- 
Henry Somerset, M.P. for Monmouth- 
shire, who married in 1822 the Hon. 
Emily Smith, tenth daughter of Lord 
Carrington, and has issue three sons and 
two daughters ; 3. a son who died in Jan. 
1794 at the age of six weeks; 4. Lady 
Charlotte-Sophia who was married in 1823 
to the Hon. Frederick Calthorpe, next 
brother and heir-presumptive to Lord 
Calthorpe, and has issue four sons and 
five daughters; 5. Lord Charles-Frede- 
rick, who died young ; 6. Lady Elizabeth 
Susan, who became first, in 1822, the 
third wife of Lord Edward O’Bryen, 
Capt. R.N. brother to the Marquis of 
Thomond, and was re-married in 1829 to 
Major-Gen. James Orde; 7. Lady Geor- 
giana-Augusta, married in 1825 to the 
Hon. Granville-Dudtey Ryder, Lieut. 
R. N. second son of the Earl of Harrow- 


by, and has issue two sons and two 
daughters; 8. Lord Edward-Henry, who 
died in 1822, in his 20th year; 9. the 
Most Hon. Susan- Caroline Marchioness 
Cholmondeley, who became in 1830 the 
second wife of George-Horatio second 
and present Marquis Cholmondeley, but 
hus no issue; 10. Lady Louisa- Elizabeth, 
who became in 1832 the second wife of 
George Finch, esq.; 11. Lady Isabella- Ann, 
married in 1828 to Thomas- Henry Kings- 
cote, esq. and died in 1831; 12. The Rt.- 
Hon. Blanche Countess of Galloway, 
married in ]833 to George present and 
ninth Earl of Galloway, and has a daugh- 
ter: and 13. Lady Mary-Octavia, who 
is unmarried. 

On the 2nd Dec. the body of the late 
Duke was deposited in the family vault 
in the chapel at Badminton, in the pre- 
of a sorrowing circle of the leading mem- 
bers of his illustrious house. The fune- 
ral was strictly private, which prevented 
the attendance of others who would 
have availed themselves of the opportunity 
to evince their respect for the virtues of 
the deceased, had the family arrangements 
permitted. The bells of Monmouth, 
Newport, Abergavenny, Chepstow, and 
of nearly all the churches in the county, 
gave forth a muffled peal at intervals. 
The tradespeople in the principal towns 
marked their sorrow by partially closing 
their windows; ‘and in Newport and 
Chepstow the shipping hoisted their 
colours half-mast high. On no former 
occasion has so general a manifestation of 
feeling, or one more creditable to the in- 
habitants, been exhibited in the county of 
Monmouth. 

A portrait of the Duke of Beaufort, 
in the robes of the Order of the Garter, 
was painted by Thomas Phillips, esq. 
R. A. and an engraving from it by T. A. 
Dean was published in 1829 in Fisher's 
National Portrait Gallery. 

Lorp Rozert Manners. 

Nov. 15. At Belvoir Castle, in his 
54th year, Lord Robert- William Man- 
ners, C.B., Major-General in the army, 
M.P. for North Leicestershire; brother 
to the Duke of Rutland. 

His Lordship was born Dec. 14, 1781, 
the third son and youngest child of 
Charles fourth Duke of Rutland, K.G. 
by Lady Mary Isabella Somerset, fifth 
and youngest daughter of Charles. Noel 
fourth Duke of Beaufort, and aunt to the 
Duke whose decease is recorded in the 
preceding article. 

He was appointed Cornet in the tenth 
dragoons 1798, Lieutenant 1800, Captain 
1803, Major 1810, brevet Lieut.- Colonel 
1811, Lieut.-Col. of the third dragoons 
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i812, and of his former regiment in 1814. 
He was an extra Aid-de-Camp and an 
intimate friend of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, under whom he served throughout 
the whole Peninsular war. His Lord- 
ship received a severe wound at Waterloo, 
which he concealed until the close of that 
“ glorious and well-fought field.” The 
Leicestershire Pitt Club presented him, 
in 1815, with a gold medal. He attained 
the rank of Colonel in 1821, and that of 
Major-General in 1830. 

Lord Robert Manners first entered the 
House of Commons at the general elec- 
tion of 1802 for the borough of Scar- 
borough, of which his uncle the Duke of 
Beaufort was, and his brother the Duke 
of Rutland has since been, Recorder. 
The members were returned by the cor- 
poration, but an opposition was raised, 
and the contest terminated as follows : 

Hon. Edmund Phipps 33 
Lord Robert Manners 26 
John Woodall, esq. . 7 

At the next general election, in 1806, 
the retirement of Sir Edmund Cradock 
Hartopp made room for Lord Robert in 
the representation of Leicestershire, and 
he was returned without opposition for 
the same county to the five following Par- 
liaments. 

Leicestershire had continued in a state 


of repose in election matters for fifty-five 
years; when, on the general election in 
1830, a candidate in opposition to the 
Rutland interest was proposed in the 
person of Thomas Paget, esq. of Hum- 


berstone. After a contest which lasted 
from the 10th to the 21st of August, the 
numbers stood as follow: 
G. A. L. Keck, esq. 3517 
Lord Robert Manners 3000 
Thomas Paget, esq. . 2203 

At the next election, however, in the 
following year, during the excitement of 
the pending Reform bill, both Mr. Keck 
and Lord Robert Manners gave way, 
without a poll, to Mr, Phillipps and Mr, 
Paget. 

At the election in Dec. 1832 the Tories 
recovered courage, and the result of the 
poll for North Leicestershire was a re- 
proof to their former faint-hearteduess ; 
being, for 

Lord Robert Manners 2141 
C. M. Phillipps, esq. 1672 
General Johnson ,o 

At the last election there was uo op- 
position to Lord Robert’s return; and 
he is now likely to be succeeded by his 
elder brother Lord Charles Manners, late 
M.P. for Cambridgeshire. Lord Robert 
was, in all, one of the Members for 
Leicestershire during nine Parliaments ; 
and he declared at the last election that 

Gent, Mac. Vou. V. 
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“length of attendance in Parliament had 
not diminished his attachment to Church 
and State.” 

Lord Robert’s death was a blow that 
came unmitigated by the warning of 
previous illness. He was in the field 
with Lord Forester’s hounds on Thurs- 
day Nov. 12, and pursued a hard day’s 
shooting on Friday, apparently in his 
usual health. OnSaturday morning, when 
his seryant entered his bedroom, he found 
his Lordship labouring under evident and 
alarming indisposition. No time was lost 
in summoning the family surgeon, Dr, 
Mather, from Grantham, and also Dr. 
Bland, These gentlemen from the very 
tirst pronounced the case to be a hopeless 
one. His Lordship’s sister Lady Eliza- 
beth Norman, and his niece Lady Adeliza 
Mauners, attended his death-bed. Ex- 
presses had been sent to the Duke of 
Rutland in London, and to Lord Charles 
Manners, near Newmarket; but these 
summonses came too late for their ar- 
rival at Belvoir before their brother’s 
death. 

It is difficult to describe the general 
sorrow this unlooked-for death has occa- 
sioned in the neighbourhood of Belvoir 
Castle, where Lord Robert chiefly lived 
in the intervals of his military and par. 
liamentary duties, in most affectionate in- 
tercourse with his brothers, the Duke of 
Rutland and Lord Charles Manners, who 
are inconsolable for his loss. Lord Robert 
Manners died unmarried, 

His funeral took place on the 24th 
Nov. The procession left the castle at 
half past eleven, in the following order; 


Two servants in cloaks, with partizans. 

The Rev. C. de Roos Thornton, Chap- 
lain to the Duke, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Church, Reetor of Woolsthorpe. 

Two mutes, with staves, and undertakers. 

About thirty mourners, including Mr, 
Fletcher, steward to his Grace, Mr. 
Douglass, majordomo; Mr. Turner, 
clerk of the works ; Messrs. Newbalt, 
Watts, Isherwood, and all the principal 
domestics, 

The hearse, drawn by four black horses. 

The first mourning coach, containing the 
Duke of Rutland, Lord C. Manners, 
and Mr. Norman. 

The second, containing Lord Forester, 
the Hon. Cecil and the Hon. Charles 
Forester, and Mr. George Norman. 

The third, containing Earl Jermyn, Gene. 
ral Grosvenor, Mr, Drummond, and 
Mr. Mansfield, 

The fourth, containing Dr. Bland, Mr. 
Catlett, and Mr, Mather, surgeons toe 
the deceased. 

The Duke of Rutland’s chariot, empty, 

Seryants, 

N 
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In this order the train proceeded to the 
Mausoleum, erected in 1827, in pursuance 
of the wishes of the late Duchess Eliza- 
beth, where the body was deposited in one 
of the stone catacombs. 


~ Sir Tuomas Evmstey Crort, Bart. 

Nov. 29. At Hastings, aged 37, Sir 
Thomas Elmsley Croft, Bart. the eldest 
son that survived of Sir Richard Croft, 
M.D. the sixth Baronet, by Margaret, 
daughter of Dr. Thomas Denman, and 
sister of the present Lord Denman, the 
Lord Chief Justice. 

The family of Croft* is one of the 
most ancient and distinguished of English 
gentry. The immediate ancestor of the 
late Baronet, Bernard de Croft, is re- 
corded in Domesday-book as having held 
the tenement of Croft, afterwards Croft- 
Castle in Herefordshire, before the Con- 
quest. His descendant Sir Hugh de 
Croft was created a Knight of the Bath in 
the 33rd Edward I. and represented the 
county of Hereford in Parliament in 1315. 
His great grandson Sir John de Croft, who 
was frequently employed on diplomatic 
missions, married Janet, third daughter 
and co-heir of the renowned Owen Glen- 
dower. ‘Their grandson Sir Richard 
Croft, Knight Banneret, was a zea- 
lous adherent of the House of York, 
and took the young Prince of Wales 
"mipsonty at the battle of Tewkesbury : 

e was Treasurer of Henry the Seventh’s 
household, and Steward of that of Prince 
Arthur. Hisson Sir Edward frequently 
represented the county of Hereford, and 
was one of the counsellors of the Prin- 
cess Mary. Sir James Croft, bis grand- 
son, was a very eminent soldier and states- 
man in the reigns of Edward V1. Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth, and held the import- 
ant offices of Governor of Haddington, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland in 1551, Deputy 
Constable of the Tower in 1552, Governor 
of Berwick 1559, Comptroller of the House- 
hold and Privy Councillorin 1570. Edward 
his son, was M. P. for Leominster in 1571 
and 1586, and was succeeded by his son Sir 
Herbert Croft, three of whose sons, Sir 
William, Sir James, and Robert, were 
Colonels in the service of Charles the 
First, and were conspicuous for their 
loyalty. Herbert Croft, the third son, 
who was celebrated as a divine and a 
scholar, became Bishop of Hereford, and 
dying in 1662 left his son Sir Herbert his 
heir, who was created a Baronet in Novem- 
ber 1671, and died in 1720, leaving by Eliza- 
beth, aunt of the first Lord Archer, two 


sons, Sir Archer and Francis. Sir Archer 
Croft the second Bart. died in 1753, 
and was succeeded by his son Sir Archer 
Croft the third Bart. who alienated 
the family seat of Croft Castle after 
an uninterrupted succession from father to 
son for more than seven centuries. Dying 
without issue male in 1792, the title de- 
volved upon his brother Sir John, on 
whose demise unmarried in 1797, the 
Rev. Herbert Croft (whose name is well 
known in the literary history of his day) 
inherited the Baronetcy, he being eldest 
son of Herbert the son and heir of 
Francis Croft above-mentioned, second 
son of Sir Herbert the first Baronet. 
He died without issue male in 1816, and 
was succeeded by his brother, Dr. Richard 
Croft, on whose decease the title de- 
volved upon his eldest surviving son 
Thomas Elmsley, the subject of this 
notice. 

Sir Thomas Elmsley Croft was born 
on the 2nd Sept. 1798. He was educated 
at Westminster school; but at the age of 
sixteen obtained an Ensigncy in the first 
regiment of Foot Guards, with which he 
served at Quatre Bras on the 16th June 
1815, where he was severely wounded. In 
Feb. 1818 he succeeded his father as the 
seventh Baronet, and in Sept. 1824 mar- 
ried Sophia-Jane Lateward, only child on 
Richard Lateward Lateward, of Grove 
House, Ealing, esq. from which lady he 
obtained a divorce in the Ecclesiastical 
Court in December 1829. 

In Sir Thomas Croft, the most amiable 
disposition and singular goodness of heart, 
were united to considerable talents, and 
the highest sense of honour. He culti- 
vated his poetical taste with success ; and 
his productions, which are remarkable for 
elegance, simplicity, and deep feeling, are 
about to be collected for publication. He 
was also particularly attached to historical 
and antiquarian literature ; and the writer 
of this imperfect sketch has frequently 
benefited by his knowledge and research. 
Few Englishmen were so well read in 
early French poetry, and his knowledge of 
the subject was displayed in an article 
in the Retrespective Review, on the 
Poems of Charles of Orleans. Gene- 
rous, and high-minded, of uncompromis- 
ing integrity and unsullied bonour ;—a 
dutiful son, an exemplary husband, an 
affectionate brother, anda steady friend— 
in every relation of life the character of 
Sir Thomas Croft is a subject for admi- 
ration and example; and under mental 
and bodily trials of uncommon severity. 





* A history of the family of Croft will be found in the Retrospective Review, 
New Series, vol. I. p. 469. 
+ New scries, vol I. p. 147. et seq. 
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he exhibited great fortitude and resigna- 
tion. Whilst in the enjoyment of every 
blessing his happiness was as suddenly as 
undeservedly Taanepota and though he 
bore the shock with firmness, his health 
gave way. During his long illness he re- 
ceived every possible attention from the 
tender solicitude of his excellent mother; 
whose unwearied kindness was his con- 
stant theme of praise and gratitude. 
Neither sickness, nor sorrow, nor blighted 
hopes, nor outraged affection, produced 
a murmur of discontent at his fate. 
The serenity of his temper was proof 
against all his afflictions ; and his famil 
and the numerous friends who cheris 
his memory, derive their consolation for 
his loss in reflecting upon those virtues 
which they humbly hope have insured 
for his sufferings here, a great and lasting 
reward 

Sir Thomas Croft had been subject to 
epilepsy for several years; and died sud- 
denly from an attack of that description 
in Wellington-square, Hastings, on the 
29th of November last, and was buried in 
the new burial-ground belorfging to the 
church of St. Mary de Castro. 

His daughter Grace, the only child of 
his unfortunate marriage, who was born 
on the 3rd of June 1826, survives him ; 
but as he died without issue male, the 
Baronetcy has devolved upon his brother 
the present Sir Archer Denman Croft, 
the eighth Baronet, who is unmarried ; 
and the only other mule descendant 
of the first Baronet is Sir Archer's 
younger brother the Rev. Richard Croft, 
who has lately taken holy orders. Their 
only sister, Nematag— tervere married 
Louis Marie de Chanteau, Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour, and of St. Louis. 

Tuomas Taytor, Esa. 

Nov. 1. At Manor place, Walworth, 
aged 77, Thomas ‘Taylor, esq. “the Pla- 
tonist.” 

He was born in London, in the year 
1758, at atime when the appearance of 
Halley’s comet was engaging the earnest 
attention of astronomers; and he used 
jocularly to say, that the celestial visitor 
which ushered him into the world, would 
take him out of it. Atan early age he was 
sent to St. Paul’s School, where he acquired 
the rudiments of classical learning. The 
elements of science were then, as now, 
excluded from the routine of education; 
but Mr. Taylor, following the bent of his 
mind to speculative pursuits, acquired, 
by private study, a sound knowledge of 
the theories of arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry. He was next placed under 
the care of the Rev. Mr. Worthington, 
of Salters’ Hall Meeting-house, to be 
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qualified for the office of a dissenting 
minister; but troubles arising from an 
early marriage, disgusting him with his 
tutor and his vocation, he became an as- 
sistant at a boarding school, and for many 
years endured patiently the pressure of 
incessant toil and narrow circumstances. 

A copious and very curious memoir of 
the early life of Mr. Taylor will be found 
in the * Public Characters” for 1798. It 
is supposed to have been written by him- 
self ; and certainly the minute private par- 
ticulars it contains must have been imme- 
diately derived from him. 

The love of mysticism and metaphy- 
sical subtilty, by which he was ever dis- 
tinguished, was first displayed in an essay 
on ‘A new Method for reasoning in 
Geometry, 1780,’ 4to. It had been long 
a general opinion, that, since the intro- 
duction of the Culculus, mathematicians 
had unwisely thrown metaphysics aside, 
and rendered mathematics almost wholly 
a mechanical study. The discovery of 
the Calculus, whose power and variety of 
application are not even yet fully appre- 
ciated, placed an immense power in the 
hands of mathematicians; and having ob- 
tained such a boon, it was natural that 
they should luxuriate in its use rather 
than search for any new instrument of 
analysis. Yet te remedy for the evil of 
mechanical mathematics need not be 
sought in the study of the old Platoni- 
cians, when we can point to such works 
as *Carnot’s Metaphysics of the Caleulus,’ 
and Sir William Hamilton’s ¢‘ Essay on 
the Rationale of Algebra,’ read at the late 
meeting of the British Association. 

The metaphysical view of mathematics 
taken by Mr. Taylor, naturally led him to 
the study of the old Greek philosophers. 
He began with Aristotle, and proceeded 
to Plato, whose sublime speculations at 
once riveted his affections. ‘While en-. 
gaged in the study of the academic philo- 
sophy, he accidentally met with the works 
of Plotinus, and read them, as he himself 
informs us, “with an insatiable avidity 
and the most rapturous delight, notwitb- 
standing the obscurity of that author's 
diction, and the profundity of his con- 
ceptions.” He next studied the Com- 
meutaries of Proclus, and read them 
through thrice—a task, perbaps, never 
performed by any other man. 

The generous patronage of Messrs. W. 
and G. Meredith enabled Mr. Taylor to_ 
publish the ‘Orphic Hymns,’ and some 
other Platonic fragments in 1787. He 
next translated ‘ Plotinus on the Beau- 
tiful’ a work of singular obscurity, and 
Proclus’s ‘ Commentary on Euclid,’ in 
which there is much ingenious mathema- 
tical research, mingled with the wildest 
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speculations of the Alexandrian school. 
These were followed by translations of 
the Platonic Sallust; of the Pythagoric 
Sentences; some Hymns of Proclus; 
two Orations of the Emperor Julian; 
and five books of Plotinus, with very 
copious notes and illustrations. 

The mere titles of these translations 
will suggest, what a closer examination of 
them would prove, that Mr. Taylor was 
not so much a Platonist as a Neo-Plato- 
nician; that he followed less the pure 
doctrines of the Academy than their ex- 
tension by the school of Alexandria and 
the Sophists. «‘ The population of Alex- 
andria,” says the author of ‘The Epi- 
curean,’ ‘‘consisted of the most motley 
miscellany of nations, religions, and sects, 
that had ever been brought together in 
one city. Beside the school of the Gre- 
cian Platonist, was seen the oratory of 
the cabalistic Jew; while the church of 
the Christian stood undisturbed over the 
crypts of the Egyptian hierophant.” He 
might have added, that the followers of 
Zerdusht, and the disciples of Brahma 
and Buddha, mingled in ‘the throng; and 
that the city was as celebrated a mart for 
the interchange of doctrines and opinions 
as for merchandize. The compound of 
all eastern and western metaphysics 
preached by the later Platonicians, p»tro- 
nised by the Emperor Julian, aud advo- 
cated by the Sophists, as a rival to Chris- 
tianity, is really the Platonic system de- 
veloped by Mr. Taylor. His admiration 
of these writers was unbounded; and his 
enthusiasm was not at all abated by find- 
ing himself alone in his worship, 

The most laborious of Mr. Taylor’s 
tasks was a translation of Pausanias, in 
three volumes, for which he received only 
sixty pounds! It must, however, be said, 
that his notes illustrate neither the topo- 
graphy nor history of this valuable de- 
scription of Ancient Greece, but are de- 
voted to mystical speculations on the re- 
condite meaning of ancient fables, the 
doctrine of ideas, &e. which are as much 
out of place as if they had been appended 
to Paterson’s ‘Book of Roads.’ 

Mr. Taylor’s publications extend to 
twenty-three quarto and forty octavo vols, 
His greatest works, complete transla- 
tions of Plato and Aristotle, are copiously 
illustrated from the ancient commenta- 
tors, and will be found a rich storehouse 
of information for those who desife to 
study the beautiful philosophy of ancient 
Greece. The publication of these works 
is also due to the liberality of the Messrs. 
Meredith. 

Mr. Taylor's voluminous writings were 
principally translations from the works of 
the Platonic Sophists, and were designed 
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to revive the influence of a system, which, 
though supported by the powers of Julian 
and the eloquence of Libanius, had sunk 
irretrievably fifteen centuries ago. Yet 
are we far from regarding Mr. Taylor’s 
labours as useless : the Neo- Platonicians, 
and their followers the Gnostics, pro- 
duced too marked an effect on Christian- 
ity for their opinions ever to become a 
matter of indifference. Independently of 
the beauty of their speculations —and 
many of them are very beautiful—we must 
ever regard the schools of Alexandria and 
the Sophists as those whose opinions have 
most permanently influenced the human 
mind, and determined for centuries the 
course of its progress. 

Through the exertions of his friends, 
Mr. Taylor was appointed assistant-se- 
cretary to the Society of Arts; his salary, 
and an annuity of 1007. per annum, gene- 
rously settled upon him by his friend Mr. 
W. Meredith, secured him a competence 
suited to his limited desires.’ His con- 
versation is said to have abounded in 
speculation, and to have been earnestly 
sought by those who love to wander 
through the magnificent mazes of meta- 
physics. 

The manuscripts and works upon the 
Platonic philosophy collected by Mr. Tay- 
lor, and enriched by his hand with MS. 
emendations and notes, will, we are in- 
formed, be offered for sale to one of the 
Universities, or some of the public insti- 
tutions.— dtheneum. 


Cartes Coote, Esq, D.C.L. 

Nov. 19. At Islington, in his 76th 
year, Charles Coote, esq. D:C.L. an Ad- 
voéate in Doctors’ Commons. 

He was the son of Mr. John Coote, 
for many years a highly respectable book- 
seller in Paternoster-row, and the author 
of several dramatic productions, none of 
which, we believe, were ever acted, al- 
though three of them were printed: see 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. iii. 
p- 719. He died in 1808. 

Doctor Coote was educated at Saint 
Paul's School; was matriculated as a 
member of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
May 29, 1778, took the degree of B.A. 
April 10, 1782, and Dee. 30, 1784, was 
elected a Scholar on theBenet or Ossul- 
stone foundation in that Society. He 
proceeded M.A. June 21, 1785; B.C.L. 
by commutation, July 10, 1789; and 
D.C.L. July 14 following, and was ad- 
mitted into the chartered college of Doc- 
tors of Law on the 3rd Nov. in the same 
year. 

Deeply imbued with classical learning 
and a love of literature, he soon applied 
himself to those pursuits which were 
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most congenial to his mind. For some 
years he edited the Critical Review, at a 
time when Dr. Southey, the late Mr. 
Pinkerton, D'Israeli, and other eminent 
literary men contributed their talents to 
that well-known periodical. 

The first fruit of his application to 
original composition was the ‘“‘ Elements 
of the Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage,” 1788.—a work of deep research 
and learning, interesting both to the 
grammarian and the philologist, and which 
was highly commended and soon reached 
a second edition. 

He next wrote a “ History of England, 


from the earliest dawn of record to the , 


Peace of 1783 ;” which appeared in nine 
volumes at different times from 1791 to 
1797; to which he afterwards added 
another volume, bringing down the his- 
tory to the Peace of Amiens in 1802. 
Of this history it may be said, that it ex- 
hibits a clear narrative, with we!l.drawn 
characters, and sentiments strictly consti- 
tutional and impartially just. A deficien- 
cy of antiquarian research bas been ob- 
jected to it; but that circumstance may 
be looked upon as the fault of the time, 
inasmuch as the antiquarian history of 
this country is only now beginning to be 
duly studied. 

About the beginning of the present 
century he published a ‘* History of the 
Union with Great Britain and Ireland,” 
when public attention had been so much 
raised by this, which his late Majesty 
George the Third called the happiest 
event of his reign. Whilst this work 
was in the press, a fire happening at the 
printer’s, more than two thirds of the im- 
pression were destroyed. 

In 1804 appeared his “ Lives of Eng- 
lish Civilians ;” an unique work, which 
no one had hitherto attempted, and where- 
in he says of himself “ that he studied at 
Pembroke College, of which the venera- 
ble Dr. Adams, tutor of the celebrated 
Johnson, was at that time master. When 
he took his first degree in arts, it was his 
intention to offer himself for religious or. 
dination ; but by the advice of his father, 
he relinquished his original purpose, and 
fixed upon Doctors’ Commons for his 
sphere of action, though he did not pre- 
pare himself with the requisite diligence 
tor this change of pursuit. He did not 
devote his hours with zeal to the perusal 
of the Code and Digest, or inspect con 
amore the pages of a Grotius, a Bynker- 
shock, ora Domat; he either gave way 
to a habit of indolence, or dissipated his 
attention upon general literature. Even 
after his enrolment among the associated 
advocates, he, for some years, did not 
dwell within the circuit of the College ; 
and when he became a resident member 
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he rather patiently waited employment 
than eagerly sought it.” 

In 1815, he published the pur of 
Ancient Europe, a comprehensive Work 
upon which he bestowed much time and 
pains. 

Graii Elegia sepulchralis cultu Greco 
donata; 1794. i 

Life of Julius Cesar; 1796. 12mo. 

History of the Union of the Kingdoms. 

A Continuation to Russell’s History 
of Modern Europe, from 1763 to the 
Pacification of Paris in 1815; two vols. 
1818. 

The same, continued to 1825; Lond. 
1827. 

A Continuation to Mosheim’s Eccle- 
siastical History by Maclaine, to the 18th 
Century ; six vols. 8vo. 1811. 

History of Ancient Europe; with a 
Survey of the most important Revolu- 
tions in Asia and Africa: being a third 
volume of Russell’s Ancient Europe. 
1815. 

The history of a literary man is the 
history of his works, and few there are 
whose mental labour is varied by any 
striking scene of life. Dr. Coote was no 
exception to thisrule. Of a retired dis- 
position, with much of that eccentricity 
and indolence which often accompany 
literary merit, he passed through his 
profession with credit and respect, but 
without that emolument which was per- 
haps due to his abilities, had they been 
more exerted. Of a nervous and morbid 
temperament, and therefore easily yield- 
ing to despondency in any adverse state 
of his affairs, he was nevertheless cheer- 
ful and gentle in manners, and conscienti« 
ously upright in his dealings. 

Dr. Coote died of a bilious fever which 
attacked him six days before. He had 
been many years a widower, and has left 
three sons and two daughters, 


Rev. Luxe Booker, LL.D. 

Oct. 1. At Bower Ashton, near Bris- 
tol, the Reverend Luke Booker, LL.D. 
M.R.S.L., Vicar of Dudley, one of His 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the 
countiesof Worcester, Hereford, and Staf- 
ford, and, during the Regency, one of the 
Chaplains in Ordinary to His Royal 
Highness George Prince Regent. 

Dr. Booker was born at Nottingham, 
on the 20th October, 1762. In early life 
the whole energy and vigour of his mind 
were directed to the attainment of classic 
and literary knowledge ; and, devotedly 
attached to the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church of England, he took holy 
orders in 1785. Struck with his profici- 
ency in acquirement, the Bishop of Lich. 
field and Coventry (Dr. Cornwallis) or- 
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dained him without a title; but he shortly 
afterwards became Lecturer of the Colle- 
giate church of Wolverhampton; from 
whence he removed to the Curacy of Old 
Swinford; and subsequently he became, 
and continued for many years, Minister 
of St. Edmund’s church in Dutlley. In 
1806 he was instituted to the rectory of 
Tedstone de la Mere, Herefordshire, on 
the presentation of his brother-in-law, 
Richard Blakemore, Esq. On leaving 
Dudley a valuable piece of plate was given 
to him by hiscongregation. He returned 
to Dudley in 1812, on being presented to 
the living by William Lord Viscount 
Dudley and Ward, At Dudley he conti- 
nued, until within a few weeks of his 
death, to discharge the duties of his sacred 
office ; and the best and most unequivocal 
testimony to his worth is to be found in 
the voluntary respect paid to his memory 
by those among whom ke so long and 
faithfully ministered. 

To us, who during a long continuance 
of years enjoyed the uninterrupted friendly 
regard of this benevolent and distinguished 
man, the event which has deprived our- 
selves of a highly valued friend, society 
of a brilliant ornament, the church of a 
most powerful minister, and the state of 
a loyal and exemplary subject, has brought 
with it no ordinary sorrow ; and an affec- 
tionate regard for his memory and re- 
spect for his worth and talents, forbid our 
allowing such a man to descend to the 
grave without an humble but sincere tri- 
bute to his genius and virtues. 

As a minister of our national church, 
few divines were more distinguished for 
genuine piety, theological learning, im- 
pressive and commanding eloquence, and 
fervour, energy, and zeal in his holy call- 
ing than Dr. Booker. It is a striking 
fact, and one which proves the high de- 
gree of public estimation. in which, as a 
preacher, he was held, that during his 
ministry he preached one hundred and 
seventy-three sermons on public and cha- 
ritable occasions, and that the collections 
made on behalf of the objects for which 
he pleaded amounted to nearly nine thou- 
sand pounds. 

As an author Dr. Booker acquired de- 
served celebrity from the ease and energy 
of his style. His chief productions are, 
Poems, sacred, &c. 1785, enlarged 1788; 
the Highlanders, 1787; Sermon at Old 
Swinford, 1788; Miscellaneous Poems, 
1790; Sermon on the memory of Mr. 
George Bradley, 1791; Malvern, a Poem, 
1798; Sermons to promote Christian 
Knowledge, 1793 ; Fast Sermon and Ad- 
dress on Riots, 1793; the Hop Garden, a 
Poem, 1800; Sermon for Blue Coat 
Charity ; Address to the Dudley Associa- 
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tion, 1801 ; Christian Worship for Work- 
houses; Select Psalms and Hymns for 
Churches; Poems inscribed to Lord 
Dudley and Ward, 1802; Duty of inno- 
culating with the Cow-pox, 1802; Chris- 
tian Intrepidity, 1803; Tobias, a Poem, 
1805; Calista, or the Picture of Modern 
Life, 1806; Address to Parliament on 
enlarging Churches, 1809; Sermon on 
the Jubilee, 1809; Temple of Truth, 
1810; Address to the Legislature, 1810 ; 
Two Assize Sermons, 1816; Euthanasia, 
the State of Man after Death; Lectures 
on the Lord’s Prayer, 1824; Discourses 
and Dissertations, 2 vols.; Account of 
Dudley Castle ; Mourner comforted; the 
Springs of Plynlimmon, a Poem; the 
Mitre Oak; Mandane, a drama; Illus- 
trations of the Litany; Tributes to the 
Dead, Epitaphs for Persons of all ages and 
circumstances, 1830. He was also a fear- 
less and uncompromising antagonist with 
the emissaries of atheism and infidelity, in 
the early stage of his career ; and at a later 
period the Roman Catholic and Unitarian 
opponents of our Protestant faith, had 
frequent occasions for feeling his power. 

It is not our province to intrude upon 
the privacy of domestic life, nor to com- 
ment upon the exemplary discharge of 
every parental and social duty which 
marked the conduct of the deceased. 

As a neighbour, a companion, and a 
friend, his hospitality and the dignity and 
suavity of his manners, and bis unwearied 
conversational powers, endeared him to 
the rich ; while his unbounded, but unos- 
tentatious charity, and the meekness and 
benignity of his deportment, made him an 
object of veneration to the poor; in a 
word, ** The law of truth was in his 
mouth, and iniquity was not found in bis 
lips; he walked in peace and equity, and 
did turn many away from iniquity.” 





Mr. Hoace, tur Evrrrick SHEPHRED. 

Nov. 21. At his residence on the 
banks of the Yarrow, aged 63, Mr. James 
Hogg, “the Ettrick Shepherd.” 

He was born in Ettrick Forest by his 
own account on the anniversary of the 
natal day of Burns, Jan. 25th, 1772, and 
was the second son of Robert Hogg and 
Margaret Laidlow. His father was a 
Shepherd, as had been his ancestors 


“time out of mind ;” and being possessed - 


by long savings of some little property, 
he entered, shortly after James’s birth, 
upon a farming speculation, which in a 
few years reduced himself and family to 
absolute beggary. James, who was at 
this time about six years of age, had dur- 
ing his father’s brief prosperity attended 
a neighbouring school; but the misfor- 
tunes with which his family were now 
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beset, no more permitted this, and the 
next year saw him out at service as a 
cowherd, receiving for six-months’ wages, 
**a ewe lamb and a pair of shoes.” He 
has described himself as being “some- 
what eccentric, running about almost 
naked, and constantly losing his clothes 
in his rambles among the hills.” 

During the next winter his parents 
again managed to send him to a school, 
where in a Bible class he learned to read 
correctly, but his efforts to acquire a 
knowledge of writing were wholly una- 
vailing, ‘and thus (be says) terminated 
my education.” 

As a cowherd, one of the very lowliest 
employments then in Scotland, he served 
till the age of fifteen, when he rose to 
the more honourable grade of a shep- 
herd’s boy. At one time during this 
period he was almost destitute of cloth- 
ing, his parents out of the wretched pit- 
tance of his hard-earned wages being un- 
able to procure him a sufficient quantity 
to make him even tolerably warm. 

Three years after this (in 1790) he en- 
tered the service of Mr. Laidlaw, of 
Black House, with whom he remained 
until the year 1800. It was at this place 
he first read the Life and Adventures of 
Sir William Wallace, and ‘ Allan Ram. 
say’s Gentle Shepherd,” but having little 
knowledge of any language, save his ain 
braid Scotch, it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he mastered them. His em- 
ployer subsequently placed before him 
many valuable books, which deeply inter- 
ested him; and, as he now could compre- 
hend their meaning, his own genius be- 
gan to arouse itself to action, and in 1796, 
he first felt the inspiration of the Muse. 

Led by the prevailing taste of his asso- 
ciates, and the attachment which every 
where showed itself for the local tradi- 
tions of the Scottish Muse, Mr. Hogg 
first turned his attention to the composi- 
tion of songs and ballads, and it was the 
pride of his heart to bear them chanted 
by the neighbouring lasses, who rejoiced 
in the Muse of ** Jamie the Poeter.” 
He tells us “ I had no more difficulty in 
composing songs then, than I bave at pre- 
sent,” that is, in the latter part of his 
life. ‘* But then the writing of them,— 
that was a job! I had no method of 
learning to write than by following the 
Italian alphabet, and although I always 
stripped myself of coat and vest, when 
I began to pen a song, yet my wrist 
took a cramp, so that I could rarely 
make above four or six lines at a sit- 
ting.” 

About this time he first heard of Ro- 
bert Burns, who died in 1796, and with 
the greatest interest compared that poet’s 
early history with his own. His ambi- 
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tion was immediately roused to follow in 
the steps of that mighty Bard, and he ap- 
plied himself constantly and with re- 
doubled energy to the art of ballad-writ- 
ing, though his first published effort, the 
celebrated ‘ Donald Macdonald,” did not 
appear till 1801. Several amusing anec- 
dotes relating to this particular ballad 
have been recorded by the poet, in a vo- 
lume of his songs recently published. The 
author’s name was at the time of its pro- 
duction little known and less inquired 
into. 

Mr. Hogg’s first prose essay, called 
‘« Reflections on a view of the Nocturnal 
Heavens,” was, we believe, written in 
1801, and was the labour of a week. 

In the same year he paid a visit to 
Edinburgh, where he disposed of bis 
sheep, and published a collected edition of 
his best poems; but having to trust to his 
memory for the principal part of them, 
he made sad work in the selection, taking 
rather those with which he was most fa- 
miliar, than those which were really the 
best. 

In 1802, he contributed to Sir Walter 
Scott’s * Border Minstrelsy,” for which 
due acknowledgement was made him. En- 
couraged by the success of that under. 
taking he directly set about collecting and 
remodelling some traditionary ballads, 
which were published by subscription, in 
a volume called “The Mountain Bard.” 
From this work, and another on the 
“ Cultivation of Sheep,” (both which ap- 
peared in 1807), he realised about three 
hundred pounds, and thus, from abject 
penury he was at once elevated to mode- 
rate independence. 

Intoxicated with success, like Burns, 
he took a farm, which proved beyond his 
ability to cultivate; and after struggling 
with fortune for a few years, his means. 
and credit were entirely exhausted. But 
under these reverses the characteristic 
integrity and moral courage of the ‘* Shep- 
herd”? bravely supported him. Return. 
ing to his native Ettrick, he found those 
whom he once loved and trusted, treated 
him with coolness and neglect; his own 
familiars, those almost of his own house- 
hold, forsook him; and thus, in truth, the 
having displayed a poetic talent was vi- 
sited by his associates as little better than 
a crime, 

In Feb. 1810, “in utter desperation,” 
he has told us, he made a resolution to 
adventure his remaining stock of poeti 

at Edinburgh; but here he had much dif- 
ficulty with the booksellers, who would 
run no risk in publishing his sonsie ballads 
on their own account. At last, Mr. 
Constable agreed to print an edition, and 
share the profits with the author, but the 
speculation turned out badly. The work 
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was called the “ Forest Minstrel,’’ and 
consisted of the poet's early songs, most 
of them ‘‘very indifferent,” as he has 
himself described them. 

He next started (1810-11) a periodical 
aper, entitled “*The Spy,” for which 
is little knowledge of society and very 

= education by no means fitted him, 
he publication lasted about a twelve- 
month, but did not gain him any credit. 

About the same time, a debating soci- 
ety was formed at Edinburgh, for which 
he was chosen secretary with a salary of 
twenty pounds a year, which he never re- 
ecived. At the public meetings of this 
society, the “Shepherd” bore a con- 
spicuous part, and to his mingling in 
these scenes may be attributed much of 
his subsequent improvement. He now 
likewise regularly attended the Theatre, 
where he was placed on the free list by 
the manager, Mr. Siddons. 

In 1813 Mr. Hogg again made a trial 
of his poetic powers, and in a few months 
planned and executed “The Queen’s 
Wake,” a poem which will immortalize 
his name. By this work he obtained up- 
wards of two hundred pounds; the 
greater part of which, however, was a 
short time after lost by the failure of his 
publisher, Mr. Goldie, who at the time of 
the catastrophe, had already a third edi- 
tion in hand. It was on this occasion he 
first became acquainted with the late Mr. 
Blackwood, who was one of Mr. Goldie’s 
assignees, and by his assistance a consi- 
derable part of Mr. Hogg’s money was 
in the end preserved. Shortly after ap- 
peared a fourth and even fifth edition 
of the “ Queen’s Wake.” 

The “Shepherd” (as he ‘oved to call 
himself) had now by his own exertions 
raised himself to a very high standing as a 
poet, and consequently his society was 
sought by the curious and the great. But 
he was still miserably poor, alternately 
experiencing in the metropolis the gales 
of suceess and disappointment, when his 
noble and chief patron, the late Duke of 
Buccleugh, kindly allowed him to occupy 
his farm “The Altrive Lake,” near the 
poet’s native spot, rent free, and very 
lately, we believe, the present Duke had 
granted him a 99 years’ lease on the same 
easy terms, so that it will be a provision 
and inheritance to his family for some 
time to come, 

Mr. Hogg’s next poetical production, 
which appeared in 1816, was “ Madoc of 
the Moor; ” this work, though a favourite 
of the author’s, and possessing passages 
of uncommon beauty, never rose to very 
great popularity. The “ Pilgrims of the 
Sun,” another poem published in Lon- 
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don by Mr. Murray, quickly followed, and 
met with moderate success. 

About this time, he made known an 
intention of editing a volume of poetry 
which should contain contributions from 
the most popular of the then living wri- 
ters; but having applied to many and re- 
ceived performances from few, he was re- 
luctantly compelled to abandon the idea, 
but shortly after determined on another, 
which was that of imitating the style of 
those same celebrated poets, and this was 
accomplished in the production of the 
‘‘ Poetic Mirror,” as happy a work of the 
kind as well may be. In this he was as- 
sisted by Professor Wilson. 

The projected publication of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, the first number of 
which appeared in 1817, gave rise to Mr. 
Hogg’s * Chaldee Manuscript,” and in it 
he has given an amusing account of the 
intrigues, &c. attending the jealousies of 
its rival editors, and the fears of contend- 
ing publishers. ‘The subsequent connex- 
ion of the poet with this magazine, assisted 
in a great measure to establish its fame, 
and enhance its value. 

The “ Brownie of Bodsbeck,” a prose 
tale, was his next publication, and ap- 
peared in 1818. It has been pronounced 
an imitation of Scott’s “« Old Mortality ;” 
but, if we may rely on the ‘ Shepherd’s 
word,” it was written ‘lang afore’ the other 
was heard of. 

Mr. Hogg has informed us that his next 
literary undertaking was the “ Jacobite 
Relics of Scotland,” containing the songs, 
airs, and legends of the house of Stuart, 
but notwithstanding this imposing title, 
many of the relics were his own. It 
was about the same time 1819-20 that 
his ** Winter Evening Tales” made their 
appearance: they possess considerable 
merit. In 1820, which was an eventful 
year to him, he married the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Phillips, of Longbridge- 
moor, Annandale. 

Having now about a thousand pounds, 
he was again induced to incur some risks 
in agricultural pursuits, and again fell into 
difficulties, his losses in 1822 amounting 
to upwards of two thousand pounds, 
This induced him once more to try his 
fortune as an author, and in a few months 
was written and published «¢ The Three 
Perils of Man,” a Border Romance, by 
which he realized about £150, and the 
next year followed ‘* The Three Perils of 
Woman,” a similar work, which produced 
alike sum. He had himself no very good 
opinion of either of these works; the latter 
he has said possessed “absurdity as well 
as pathos.” “ I was then,” he conti- 
nues, “writing as if in desperation, but I 
now see matters in a different light.” 
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Amid the embarrassments resulting from 
his accumulated losses, he was relieved by 
the amount of about two hundred pounds, 
proceeding from the publication of an 
edition of his best Poems, in four vo- 
lumes, by Messrs Constable and Co. 

In 1824, Mr. Hogg published anony- 
mously a book of ¢‘ horrors,” called « Con- 
fessions of a Sinner,” which sold tolerably 
well, but never produced anything to the 
author; and in the next year appeared 
“ Queen Hynde,” the last long poem that 
he ever wrote ; for much to his own sur- 
prise, although to that of no one else, it 
failed to please the public, and from this 
time he resolved to write nothing but 
shorter pieces, which for the last ten 
yaers have been the gems of Blackwood’s 
and other magazines, and of some of the 
annuals. 

The “Shepherd's Calendar,” a series 
of tales which had originally appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, was in 1829 pre- 
sented to the public in a collected form ; 
and in 1831 he published a pretty little 
volume, containing some of his earlier 
and best songs, with a kind of running 
commentary critical and biographical. 

In 1832 was produced the first volume 
of an intended series of traditionary 
stories, collected among the Altrive pea- 
santry, and entitled “ Altrive Tales.” 
The publication was to have extended to 
about twelve volumes, but on account of 
the failure of his publishers, Messrs Coch- 
rane and Co. the above named oo has 
alone appeared. Prefixed to this volume, 
which principally contains reminiscences 
of his own life, isa portrait of the Shep- 
herd (aged 60) by Charles Fox, but not a 
very correct likeness. 

Shortly after this “ A Queer Book” 
made its appearance, containing twenty- 
six miscellaneous poems, some of which 
had appeared in Biackwood. 

lt was in the winter 1831-2 Mr. Hogg 
visited London, was made a lion of in the 
metropolis, and during his stay mixed in 
the highest and best society; but, as we 
have said, his publisher failing, he was 
driven to the necessity of throwing him- 
self upon his friends for temporary assist- 
ance, a subscription was raised, and a 
hundred pounds quickly transmitted bim. 

In the course of the year 1834, he as- 
tonished the world by the publication of a 
volume of ‘“ Lay Sermons,” which con- 
tain much sound good sense; and we are 
informed he was the editor of an edition 
of Burns’s Life and Poems, published by 
Fullarton of Glasgow, but we hope this 
was not the fact; for, if the annotations 
we have read and heard attributed to him, 
were really his, we have no hesitation in 

Gent. Mac. Vou. V. 
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saying he should bave blushed to own 
himself the inventor of them. 

In 1834 likewise appeared his “ Do- 
mestic Manners of Sir Walter Scott,”, 
for which injudicious production he was 
at the time well lashed by the Reviewers. 
Its chief fault was the too great faiiliarity. 
in which he indulged when speaking of 
the illustrious subject of his memoir, and 
which he would have made the world con- 
ceive existed between the best patron 
friend he ever had and himself. 

In the early part of the present year, 
during the brief administration of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, the Honourable Baronet kindly 
transmitted to Mr. Hogg the sum of one 
hundred pounds, intending to confer on 
him an annual pension to that amount, 
but this the present Whig Government 
on succeeding to office refused to ratify. 

The “ Ettrick Shepherd ” was a simple, 
and yet vigorous minded, and on the whole 
extraordinary man; but ambitious, vain, 
and egotistical, as his works most strongly 
testify :—and a peasant nearly all his life, 
possessing little knowledge of general or 
refined society. Hale, hearty, and robust, 
he bore up against misfortunes with an 
amazing spirit. His natural character, 
although exaggerated in the colouring, bas 
been ably drawn in the “ Noctes” of 
“ Blackwood.” He has often attempted an 
account of his own life, and told many a 
good story of himself; but, as he was un- 
fortunately a deetle addicted to leeing, few 
of his autobiographical memoirs are to be 
depended upon by future biographers. 

It is tradition and his own brain, which 
poured forth a plenteous originality of 
strange ideas, that we have to thank for 
nearly all he ever wrote. The “ Queen’s 
Wake ” is unquestionably bis masterpiece, 
and to follow up its own simple but most 
interesting plot, might well be sung in 
rivalship with the best productions of 
Britain’s Bards, before any Queen in 
Christendom. It certainly is not equal 
throughout, nor could such a poem pos- 
sibly be so, each ballad being distinctly 
different; the story of Kilmeny is the ge- 
neral favourite, and well it may be. His 
prose works are full of raciness and hu- 
mour; but occasionally broad. He hada 
pretty fair knowledge of music, played on 
the violin, and composed many sweet airs 
to his own ballads. 

For some weeks previous to his death 
he had been confined to his bed by a se- 
vere attack of bilious fever, which in the 
end assumed the form of jaundice and de- 
prived him of existence. He. has left a 
widow and a large family, ** whom it was 
the prime business of his declining years 
to train up in the aces and admonition 
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of the word of God.” His body was in- 
terred on the 27th Nov. in the church- 
yard of Ettrick, closely adjoining to the 
eottage where he was born. 
Mr. Hogg bas written many works 
which we have thought unnecessary to 
enumerate above, but subjoin the follow- 
ing list. 
The Hunting of Badlewe. 
Dramatic Tales. 
Sacred Melodies. 
Border Garland. 
‘T'he Shepherd’s Calendar, 2 vols. 
The Royal Jubilee, a masque. 

We cannot better close our memoir than 


«with an elegant extempore effusion by 


Mr. Wordsworth, on hearing of the 
“ Shepherd’s ” death. 


When first, descending from the Moorlands, 
{ saw the stream of Yarrow glide 

Along a bare and open valley, ' 
The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 


When last along its banks I wandered 
Thro’ groves that had begun to shed 

Their goiden leaves upon the pathways, 
My steps the Border Minstrel led. 

The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
*Mid mouldering ruing low he lies ; 

And death upon the Braes of Yarrow 
Has cl the Shepherd-poet’s eyes : 

Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 
From sign to sign, his steadfast course, 

Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source ; 


The rapt One of the Godlike forehead, 

The heaven eyed Creature, sleeps in earth ; 
And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 

Has vanished from his lonely hearth. 


Like clouds that rake the mountain summits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 

How fast has Brother followed Brother 
From sunshine to the sunless land! 


Yet I, whose lids from infant slumbers 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 

A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
** Who next will drop and disappear? ”’ 


Our haughty life is crowned with darkness, 
Like London with its own black wreath, 
On which, with thee, O Crabbe, forth-looking 
I gazed from Hampstead’s breezy heath ; 


As if bnt yesterday departed, 
Thou too art gone before; yet why 
For ripe fruit seasonably gathered 
Should frail survivors heave a sigh? 


No more of old romantic sorrows 
For slaughtered Youth and love-lorn Maid, 
With sharper grief is Yarrow smitten 
a - _— mourns with her their Shepherd 
ead ! : 


* Rydal Mount, Nov. 30, 1835.” 





DEATAS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Nov. 8. Aged 23, Mr. Alfred John 
Forman, of Portsmouth. 

Nov. 13. At Brompton, aged 77, the 
widow otf Charles Dibdin, esq. our na- 
tional Bard and Couiposer, who died on 
the 25th of July 1814, 


Nov. 16. In Nottingham-st. aged 70, 
Francis Godman Capell, esy. 

Nov. 17. At the Pavilion, Hans-place, 
aged 69, Lady Charlotte Denys, only sis- 
ter to the Karl of Pomfret. She was 
married Aug. 1, 1787, to Peter Denys, 
esq. who died June 27, 1816. 

Nov. 18. At Camden bill, Eleanor, 
youngest dau. of Gen. Sir John Fraser. 

At Keunington-green, aged 49, C. T. 
Buncombe, esq..a Senior Clerk under 
the Surveyor-general, Ordnance Office, 
Tower. 

Aged 35, Herbert Browell, esq. of the 
Stable-yard, St. James’s Palace, Inspec- 
tor of Accounts in the Royal Household, 
Lord Chamberlain's Department. 

At Highgate, aged 85, Mrs. Barbara 
Chippindall. 

Nov. 18 and 19. Charles, in the fifth, 
Urquhart, in the third year, and Lushing- 
ton, in the second year, of their ages, sous 
of Gordon Forbes, esq. 

Nov. 19. In Conduit-st. aged 89, 
Sarah Maria, relict of the Rev. Charles 
Booth, late of Twemlow-hall, co. Chester. 

Nov. 20. In Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. 
in his 80th year, Augustus Warren, esq. 
late a clerk in the India House. 

Nov. 22. At Lambeth, aged 40, Mr. 
William Clarke, tor several years con- 
nected with the public press. 

In Guildford-st. aged 68, Judith, relict 
of Michael Sampson, esq. 

Nov. 23. Siduey- Lombe, only son of 
John Bethell, esq. of Meckienburg-sq. 

Nov. 24. In ‘Torrington-sq. aged 33, 
Emily Matilda, wife of Charles Upbam 
Bairy, esq. 

In Gloucester-place, aged 84, Mary, 
relict of Rev. A. Natt, Rector of Net- 
teswell, Essex, aud Vicar of Standon, 
Herts, mother of the Kev. Mr. Natt, 
Vicar of St. Giles’s, Oxtord. 

Nov. 25. Aged 38, Hugh Sandford 
Harrison, esq. late of the East India 
Company. 

Nov. 26. At Hampstead, aged 71, 
William Woods, esq. He was appointed 
Assistant Inspector of the Post-office in 
1791, and svon after became Deputy. 
With little interruption, during 40 yews, 
he attended at the establishment from six 
in the morning until eight in the evening. 
Mr. Woods obtained a grant from the 
Lord of the Manor of Hampstead of a 
large plot of gronnd, which, from its being 
bog-iand, or covered with water, appearea 
to be any thing but advantageous to the 
speculator ; but Mr. W. bad the bog 
cleared, and a solid foundation formed, 
and it is now “ The Vale of Health.” 

Nov. 28. At Hampstead, aged 66, 
William Adams, esq. 

Nov. 29. At Bermondsey, aged 82, 
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Cordelia, relict of the Rev. J. Townsend, 
of Jamaica-row Chapel, and founder of 
the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Lately. In the Strand, Capt. W. 
Allen, of the Artillery of the British 
Auxiliary Legion of Spain, Secretary to 
the Worcester Philharmonic Society. 

At the residence of his daughter Mrs. 
Nisbett, Wimpole-street, F H. Macna- 
mara, esq. late of the 52nd Regt. and 
brother to Lady Cranstoun and Lady 
Tyrwhitt Jones. 

Dec. 1. In her 78th year, Elizabeth, 
relict of W. Drysdale, esq. of Mile-end. 

Dec. 3. In Hill-st. Berkeley-sq. W. 
Churchill, esq. 

Dec. 5. In Bedford-sq. John Hare, 


esq. 

In Tichfield-st. M. Pélissié, one of 
the Directors of French plays. His body 
was interred at the new cemetery in the 
Harrow-road, attended by Messrs. Se- 

uin, Dubourg, Theleur, Tennierre, Cal- 
fard, and Joseph. 

Dec. 6. At Camden Town, Mr. Geo. 
P. Reinagle, artist, youngest son of R. 
R. Reinagle, esq. R. A. 

Aged 61, Julia Maria, wife of Sam. 
Platt, esq. of Keppel-st. 


Dec. 7. In Montagu sq. in her 90th 
year, Catharine, widow of Thomas He- 
ron, esq 

Dec, 8. In Davies-st. Berkeley sq. 


Charles William Tinklar, esq. youngest 
son of the late Rev. T. D. Tinklar, M A. 

Dec. 8. James Smetburst, esq. of Up- 
per Berkeley-st. 


Dec.\0. In Burton-crescent, the wid. 
of P. Charretie,-esq. 
Dec. 11. At Stanhope-place, Hyde- 


park, Thomas Test, esq. 

In the Middle Temple, aged 45, John 
Bentley, esq. solicitor, the eldest son of 
Michael Bentley, esq. one of the Bench- 
ers of that Society. 

Dec. 13. At Kentish Town, aged 81, 
George Watts, esq. late of the Strand, 

Dec. 14. Aged 77, John Haye, esq. 
of Somers Town. 

Dec. 16. At Brompton, Ann, relict of 
Capt. C. Burrough, R. N. of Brampton, 
Cumberland. 

Dec. 22. In Abingdon-st. Charles 
Perkins Gwilt, esq. BA. of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and of the Middle Tem- 

le, the eldest son of Joseph Gwilt, esq. 

.S.A. and F.R.A.S. He was much 
devoted to antiquarian and heraldic stu- 
dies in which, as well as in the study of 
his profession, the law, he had made con- 
siderable advances, when, in the middle 
of the year 1833, the rupture of a blood- 
vessel on the lungs stopped the ardour of 
the nara in which ie was engaged, 
and finally terminated a valuable and ho- 
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nourable life. His illness did not, how- 
ever, prevent his completing a curious 
and highly interesting ‘‘ Inquiry into the 
life of the celebrated Henry Smith, Al- 
derman of London in 1628,” whose cha- 
ritable bequests to every parish in the 
County of Surrey, besides many other 
parishes in different parts of the kingdom, 
are well known, and from whose sister he 
was descended. This had, some days 
before his death, been corrected for the 
press, to which it will now be immedi- 
ately committed. He would have com- 
pleted his twenty-seventh year on the 
4th Jan. 1836. 


Beps.—Dec. 10. At Bedford, aged81, 
the widow of the Rev. W. C. Cumming, 
Rector of St. Mary’s in that town. 

Berxs —Nov. 26. At Early Court, 
near Reading, aged 42, the Hon. William 
Scott, only son of Lord Stowell. He 
was a Gentleman Commoner of University 
college, Oxford; and M.P. for Gatton 
from 1826 to 1830. 

At Windsor, aged 45, John Nash, esq. 

Dec.1. At Abingdon, aged 67, James 
Cole, esq. a Principal Burgess of the 
Corporation, having many times served 
the office of Mayor ; also Se of most 
of the Charities, and a zealous promoter 
of the National and Sunday Schools. 

Dec.4. At Windsor Castle, Elizabeth, 
wife of Col. Bassett. 

Bucks —Nov. 23. At Addington. 
house, aged 91, Mainwaring Davies, esq. 

Dersy.—Dec. 12. At Ashfield Hall, 
Mary, the wife of William Ashby Ashby, 
esq. of Quenby Hall, co. Leicester. She 
was the dau. of Michael Miller, esq. of 
Bristol. 

Drvon.— Lately. At Kingsbridge, 
aged 83, Gabriel Beer, esq. 

Dec. 2. At the residence of her grand- 
son Mr. Box, surgeon, Topsham, at an 
advenced age, Ann, relict of Capt. Tho- 
mas Dewry, R.N. late of Alphington. 

Dec. 8. At Torquay, aged 19, Lucy 
Anne, third daughter of H. L. Edwards; 
esq. of Pye Nest, near Halifax. 

Dec. 13, At Great Torrington, Mrs, 
Coleby, mother of Capt. Coleby, R.N. 

Dec. 17. At Exeter, aged 73, C. 
Carne, esq. 

At Exeter, Major Francis Gillett. 
He served at Gibraltar in 1782, and after- 
wards in the West Indies. j 

Dorset.—Nov. 12. At Weymouth, 
Maria, widow of Thos. Greenway, esq. 
barrister-at- Law, dau. of the late Henry 
Foot, esq. of Berwick St. John’s. 

Nov. 14. At the vicarage, Blandford, 
aged 86. the widow of the Rev. T. Diggle, 
Rector of ‘Tarrant Hinton, Durset. 

Nov. 24. At the Convent, Spetis- 
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bury, aged 69, the Right Hon. Eleanora 
Maria, dowager Lady Clifford. She 
was second daughter and coheiress of 
Henry 8th Lord Arundell, of Wardour 
Castle, and was married in 1786, to Chas. 
6th Lord Clifford, of Chudleigh, who died 
April 29, 1831, having had issue by her 
ladyship the present Lord Clifford, six 
other sons and eight daughters; of which 
family she leaves four sons and five daugh- 
ters surviving. 

- Lately. Aged 28, Thomas Henry 
Martin, A.B. only child of John Martin, 
esq. of Wyke Regis. 

Duruam.—Dec. 3. At Durham, the 
wife of the Rev. G. ‘Townsend, Prebeu- 
dary of Durham, aud Vicar of Northaller- 
ton; sister to T. B. Fyler, esq. late 
M.P. for Coventry. 

Essex.—Nov. 23. At Layer Breton 
Lodge, Kelvedon, aged 58, Susannah, 
wife of Robert Sutton, esq. of Southend. 

Dec. 5. Anna Maria, wite of ‘Thomas 
Vigne, esq. of Woodtord. 

Dec, 14. At Layer Marney, aged 55, 
Matthews Corsellis, esq. for many years 
an active magistrate of that county. 

GLoucester.— Nov. 18. At Redland, 
near Bristol, aged 69, Joseph Starrs Fry, 
a highly respectable member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

Nov. 22. At Clifton, Mark Harford, 
esq. 

At Brislington, Elizabeth, only surviv- 
ing dau. of late Major Davy, E.1. service. 

AtHenbury, aged 80, C. Granger, esq. 
. Nov. 30. At Elmore Court, aged 62, 
Frances, third dau. of late Edw. Wol- 
ferstan, esq. Berry House, Devonshire. 

Dec, 8. At Gloucester, aged 62, John 
Garn, esq. of the firm of Garn and Bay- 
lis, woolstaplers, in that city. Though 
he distributed much in his life, be has left 
considerable sums to the poor, and to 
several religious societies; among which 
tke following stand prominent:—To the 
Bzitish and Foreign Bible Society, 1,000/.; 
London Missionary ditto 1,000/.; Home 
ditto 1,000/.; Religious ‘T'ract Society 
500/.; Hibernian Society 500; Highbury 
College 500/.; Gloucester [nfirmary 5001; 
Lunatic Asylum 500/.; Magdalen Asy- 
Juin 200/.; Kimbrose and St. Mary Mag- 
dalen Almshouses, Gloucester, 2,000/. ; to 
the Southgate Independent Chapel, the 
sums of 300/. and 5000. 

Hants.—Lately. At Stockbridge, Jo- 
Seph Glover, esq. formerly banker of 
Worcester, and of the Pool House, Astley, 
Worcestershire. 

HErErorvsuIRE.—Dec. 5. At Ross, 
aged 30, Jane, wite of Henry Montonnier 
Hawkins, esq. of The Guer, Monmouth- 
shire, only dau. of James Fenwicke, esq. 
of Longwitton hall, Northumberland, by 
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Jane, only child of John Manners, esq. 

Long Framlington. Mrs. Hawkins 
was married only in Feb. last, and has left 
an infant daughter, whose birth she sur- 
vived thirteen days. 

Herts —Nov. 15. At Highfield, He- 
melhempstead, aged 84, J. Cotton, esq. 

Nov. 22. At Highfield Park, aged 68, 
Eliza, widow of Major Gen. Colebrooke 
Nisbett. 

Dec. 1. At Amwell, aged 66, Henry 
Ware, esq. late Major in Royal Horse 
Guards Blue. 

Dec. 10. At Totteridge Park, Miss 
Philadelphia Lee. 

Kent.—Nov. 12. At Bexley, Samuel 
Roberts, esq. 

Nov. 20. At St. Germin’s-terrace, 
Blackheath, aged 27, Mrs. Jones. 

At Margate, aged 87, Mr. H. New- 
sam, youngest son of the late Rev. W. 
Newsam, Rector of Scruton, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 4. At Hartlip, aged 83, William 
Bland, esq. 

Dec. 7. At Houghton - under -Blean, 
Henry Matson, aged 97; and on the 9th, 
Martha his wife, also aged 97. They had 
been married nearly 70 years, and were 
buried in the same grave. 

At Cobham, Henry Edmeades, esq. of 
Owletts. 

Dec. 9. At Woolwich, aged 80, J. Or- 
lebar Hookbam, esq. late Assistant In- 
spector of Artillery. 

Dec. 14. At Hythe, Alison- Chalmers, 
wife of A. Swan, esq. 

LaANCASHIRE.—Nov. 10. At Chorlton 
Medlock, aged’ 84, Henry Thompson, 
esq. late of Bramall, near Stockport. 

Nov. 16. In his 70th year, John Wood, 
esq. of the Old Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
late Lieut.-Col. of Ist Middleton Local 
militia. 

Nov. 24. Aged 64, Thos. Kaye, esq. 
of Laund House, Rossendale. 

Dee. 3. At Abbot’s Reading, near Ul- 
verstone, in her 77th year, Frances, last 
surviving sister of the late Arthur Ben- 
son, esq. 

LIncoLNsHIRE.— Nov. 27. At Stow- 
on-the- Wold, aged 39, Mr. Christopher 
Pain, for many years Clerk to the Com- 
missioners of ‘Taxes, and Corn Inspector 
for the Stow District. 

Mupp.Esex.—Nov. 22. At Twicken- 
ham, in the 77th year of her age, after a 
long and severe illaess, which she bore 
with true Christian patience and resigna- 
tion, Miss Letitia Matilda Hawkins, a 
lady known to the literary world by vari- 
ous productions of her pen, and still more 
intimately known to her numerous friends 
by the uniform practice of those princi- 
ples of piety and benevolence which she 
so strenuously inculcated in her writings. 
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Nov. 23. At Twickenham, aged 35, 
Elizabeth Frances, wife of Henry Mal- 
den, esq. Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of London, eldest dau. of the late 
John Taylor, esq M.P. of NewBroad-st. 

Nov.24. At Enfield, aged 71, P. Hardy, 
esq. Justice of the Peace for the county. 

Dec. 3. At Pope’s Villa, Twicken- 
ham, of apoplexy, aged 73, the Right Hon. 
Charlotte - Sophia Baroness Howe, of 
Langar, co. Nottingham. Her ladyship 
was born Feb. 19, 1762, the elder daugh- 
ter and coheiress (with Louisa- Catharine 
Marchioness of Sligo) of Richard Earl 
Howe, the celebrated Naval Commander ; 
and on his death in 1799 succeeded, pur- 
suant, to a special remainder, to the Ba- 
rony conferred upon him in 1788. She 
was first married in 1787 to the Hon. 
Penn Assheton Curzon, son and heir ap- 
parent of Vise. Curzon, by whom she had 
three sons and one daughter; of whom 
the present Earl Howe (so created in 
1821) is the only survivor. Having be- 
come a widow in 1797, her ladyship was 
married in 1812 to Sir Jonathan Wathen 
Waller, Bart. G. C. B. Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to ber Majesty, who survives her. 

Dec. 14. At Hampton Court Palace. 
aged 44, Anne- Caroline, dau. of the late 
Hon. Henry Fitzroy, brother to the late 
Lord Southampton, niece (on the mater- 
nal side) to the Duke of Wellington, 
Marquess Wellesley, &c. and elder sister 
to the late Marchioness of Worcester. 

NorFoL_k.—Nov. 19. Aged 67, William 
Lemmon, esq. solicitor, of Downham 
Market, Clerk to the Commissioners of 
the Eau Brink Drainage Acts. 

NorRTHAMPTONSHIRE. — Nov. 22. At 
Cooknoe, aged 87, Martha, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Edw. Watkins, Rector 
of that place, and Vicar of St. Giles’s, 
Northampton. 

Oxon.—Nov. 29. At Cornwell, Jane, 
youngest dau. of late F, Penyston, esq. 

Dec. 4. At Oxford, Miss Elizabeth 
Ensworth, sister of ‘T. Ensworth, esq. 
Alderman of that city. 

Nov. 29. At Steeple Aston, in her 
60th year, Maria, widow of J. Lainch- 
bury, esq. 

SaLop.—Nov. 24. At the Woodlands, 
near Bridgenorth, aged 36, Catherine, 
wife of ‘1homas W. Wylde Browne, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Capt. Poole’s, Terrick 
Hall, Whitchurch, aged 73, Mrs. Martha 
Francklin. 

SoMERSET.—Nov. 18. At Bath, aged 
22, Emily-Mary, wife of the Rev. James 
Bliss, daughter of John Clayton, esq. 

Lately, At Stoke, near Bath, Stephen 
Williams, esq. barrister-at-law of the 
Western Circuit and Wiltshire Sessions. 
He wae called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
Noy. 20, 1823. 
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In Bath, aged 66, T. Wyse, esq. of the 
manor of St. John, near Waterford. 

Dec. 4. At Bath, aged 43, Capt. San- 
derson, of the Bengal Cavalry. 

Dec.9. Aged 50, John Goodford, of 
Chilton Cantelo, esq. for many years an 
active Magistrate of the county, and re- 
cently Chairman of the Quarter Sessions. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.—Nov. 28. At Barn- 
hurst, aged 71, Elizabeth, relict of J. Shaw 
Hellier, esq. of the Woodhouse. 

Nov. 30. At Hilderstone Hall, aged 
63, Ralph Bourne, esq. a Magistrate for 
the county. 

Surrey.—Zately. At Leatherhead, 
John Roe, esq. late Lieut. 30th reg. for- 
merly of Chadkirk, near Stockport. 

Dec. 12 At Estrick, near Horley, in 
his 56th year, William Jarvis Birch, esq. 
eldest son of the late Nicholas Birch, esq. 
of Mansell-st. London. 

SussEx.—Sept. 1. At Brighton, aged 
3 months, the Hon. Eliza Browne, fifth 
dau. of Lord Kilmaine. 

Nov. 21. Harriet, wife of the Rev. H. 
Browne, Rector of Earnley. 

Nov. 22. At East Grinstead, aged 76, 
Harriet, wife of Thomas Fulcher, esq. 

Nov. 25. At Brighton, Thomas Croft, 
esq. of Montague-street, Russell-square. 

Dec. 1. At Southover, near Lewes, 
Louisa, wife of the Rev. Harry West, 
Rectorof Berwick and Vicar of Laughton. 

Dec. 12. At Brighton, Henrietta, eld. 
dau. of the late Thomas Fauquier, esq. of 
Hampton Court Palace. 

Warwick.—WNov. 24. At Leamington 
Priors, Louisa Sarah, third dau. of Sir R. 
D. H. Elphinstone, Bart. 

Nov. 28. Aged 66, George Smith, esq. 
of Goldicote House. 

WestMorELAND.—Lately. Aged 43, 
Thomas Strickland, esq. of Sizergh. 

Witts.—Nov. 25. At Bishop Ward’s 
college, Salisbury, aged 95, Sarah, relict 
of the Rev. Alban Thomas, Vicar of 
Hurley, Berks, and Master of the Free 
School, High Wycombe. 

Nov. 25. Sarah, wife of J. Bedford, 
esq. of the Abbey House, Pershore. 

Lately. At the Rectory, Dauntsey, 
Maria, wife of the Rev. G. A. Bieder- 
mann, M.A. 

Dec. 12. At his brother’s house in the 
Close, Salisbury, aged 48, Christopher 
Clarke, esq. late Captain R. Art. 

WorcestER.—WNov. 17. At the Priory, 
Malvern, aged 80, Mary, relict of Wm, 
Thompson, esq. of Brunswick-sq. 

Nov. 24. At Worcester, aged 83, Mrs, 
Singleton, widow of Governor Singleton, 
of Languard fort, and mother of the 
Archdeacon of Northumberland. She was 
dau. of the celebrated Francis Grose, 


esq. F.S.A. 
Dec. 3. At Worcester, T. C. Gwin- 
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nell, esq. of the firm of Gwinnell and 
Hughes, solicitors, and one of the coro- 
ners for the city. 

York.—WNov. 23. At Great Driffield, 
aged 81, the widow of Richard Kirby, 
esq. of Mowthorpe, the last survivor of 
theancient family of Markenfield,in Wens- 
leydale. 

Nov. 27. Aged 79, John Pemberton 
Heywood, esq. of Wakefield. This vener- 
able magistrate officiated many years as 
chairman at the West Riding Sessions 
held at Wakefield and Leeds: He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, April 
20, 1780; but retired from the duties of 
his profession as a barrister some years 
ago. 

Lately. At Huddersfield, in her 78th 
year, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Wm. 
Robinson. 

At Rowley, Caroline, wife of the Rev. 
L. Thornton, youngest dau. of late Sir 
Alex. Grant, Bart. of Grant. 

Dec. 4. At Alston Hall, in her 84th 
year, Ann, widow of Harry Verelst, esq. 

Dec. 17. At Middleton Tyas, Mil- 
dred, relict of Rev. Henry Wintour. 

Wacrs.—Nov. 1. The wife of the 
Rev. Samuel Steel, Vicar of Llanrhaiadr. 

Nov. 30. At Barmouth, Agnes, the 
wife of the Rev. Spencer Perceval 
Mansel. 

Lately. At Swansea, aged 61, Tho- 
mas Powell, esq. one of the Directors of 
the West of England and South Wales 
District Bank. 

John, eldest son of Sir George Grif- 
fies Williams, Bart. of Llaney Worm- 
wood, Carmarthenshire. 

At Aberystwith, Wm. Henry Foote, 

M. D. 
Scortanp. — Sept. 23. At Fasque, 
Kincardineshire, in her 63d year, Ann, 
wife of John Gladstone, esq. of Liver- 
pool, and of Fasque. 

Oct. 27. At Edinburgh, aged 86, 
James Hamilton, M.D. senior Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Edin- 
burgh, and Physician to the Royal Infir- 
mary. of Edinburgh. Summer and win- 
ter, fair day and toul, was Dr. Hamilton 
to be seen stepping along, with his thin- 
soled shoes, ornamented with large buc- 
kles, his black silk stockings, his formal, 
square-cut coat, and his redoubtable 
cocked hat—the whole in exquisite keep- 
ing with his upright elastic gait, and his 
expression of mingled shrewdness and ec- 
centricity. He was the beaw ideal of a 
physician of the last century. His por- 
trait is drawn and engraved by J. Kay, 
1789. 

Nov. 19. At Edinburgh, John Wilson 
Turner, esq. Professor of Surgery in the 
University. 


Osrrvary. 


(Jan. 


Nov. 25. At Edinburgh, aged 53, 
Mr. Robert Goodacre, well known by his 
astronomical lectures, which he delivered 
in every large town in the. United King- 
dom, and also in the United States of 
America. : 

Nov. 27. In Edinburgh, the widow of 
Dr. Blair, Prebendary of Westminster. 

At Garliston, co. Wigton, aged 28, 
Eugene E:lImund Wason, esq. of Liver- 
pool, brother to Rigby Wason, esq. M. P. 

Dec. 5. At Teviot-bank-cottage, near 
Kelso, Mary, wife of W. Paton, esq. 

InELAND.—Nov. 14. In Dundalk, 
aged 28, Capt. Delmé, of the 14th Dra- 
goons. 

. Dec. 17. Aged 80, Anne, relict of 
Charles Cobbe, esq. Newbridge, co. Dublin, 
and sister to the late Earl of Clancarty. 

East Inpies.—Afay 6. On his way 
to the Mauritius, Thomas Mainwaring, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. 

May 23. At Muttra, William Leigh 
Trafford, esq. third son of Trafford Traf- 
ford, esq. of Oughtrington Hall, co. 
Chester. 

June 17. At Bassadore, aged 40, Capt. 
Thomas Elwon, E. I. C.’s service, Com- 
modore at the Persian Gulf. At an 
early period of his services the climate of 
India took a severe effect on his constitu. 
tion, and obliged him to returnto England. 
He resumed his duties in 1819; and was 
for some years engaged in the survey of 
the Red Sea, under the orders of Go- 
vernment. He completed his portion of 
it, from Juddah to the Straits, in a very 
masterly manner, and received on more 
than one occasion the thanks of the au- 
thorities. His affability and amiable dis- 
position rendered him equally esteemed 
in public and private life. 

June 28. In Bengal, drowned whilst 
bathing in the Hoogley, aged 22, Michael 
Hinton Jenkins, 3d son of the late Richard 
Jenkins, esq. of Beachley Lodge, Glou- 
cestershire. He was a celebrated swim- 
mer, and once swam across the river Se- 
vern, from Beachley to Aust Passage. 

dug. 23. On his passage trom Bom- 
bay to St. Helena, aged 41, Lieut.-Col. 
A. Morse, Quartermaster-general of the 
army, Bombay. 

Lately. At Poonah, Capt. Alexander 
Lighton, of the 2ist N. I. 

Wesr Inpies.—Zately. At Jamaica, 
J. Jackson, esq. a special Magistrate, 
formerly Lieut. and Adjutant 94th regt. 

June.. Drowned in Montego Bay, 
Jamaica, Charles Wilde, midshipman 
R.N. youngest son of the late Rev. John 
Wilde, of Harnage, Shropshire. 

At Jamaica, aged 19, Edward Watkins 


Bennett, midshipman of his Majesty's 
ship Rainbow, 28 guns, commanded by 


























1836.] 
Me Sa Capt. T. Bennett, of Here- 


ord. 

June 17. At Barbadoes, aged 17, Mr. 
W. Chamberlain, Midshipman of his 
re steam vessel Firefly, son of 
Lieut. W. B. Chamberlain, R.N. 

July 8, At Jamaica, Major Fitzgerald, 
8th reg. 

July 26. On his passage to England, 
aged 48, Commander John Eveleigh, R.N. 
late stipendiary Magistrate in Jamaica. 
He was midshipman of the Pique frigate 
in 1806, when he displayed his gallantr 
in her boats at the capture of the Spanish 
schooner Santa Clara off St. Domingo. 
He was made Jieut. 1809, appointed to 
the command of the Whitworth revenue 
cruiser on the Irish station in 1817; pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander in 1819, 
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and subsequently employed as an inspect- 
ing commander at Bognor and in the Isle 
of Sheppey. 

July 26. On his passage from the 
West Indies, Ensign Hew Dalrymple 
Dacres, 67th reg. son of Capt. J. Dacres, 
commanding H.M.S. Edinburgh. 

dug. 10. At Jamaica, aged 25, Lieut. 
Richard Peter Woodyeare, 64th regiment, 
youngest son of F. J. Woodyeare, esq. of 
Crookhill, Yorkshire. 

dug. 24. At Jamaica, aged 25, Lieut. 
Edward Grey, of his Majesty’s ship Rain- 
bow, eldest son of the Lord Bishop of 
Hereford. 

AxsroabD. — May 5. On his e 
from Ceylon, Capt, Harris, 61st ng 2 

July 19. William Wall, esq. British 
Consul at Puerto Cabello. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, trom 





November 25 to December 22, 1835. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 322| 50 and 60 298 
Males 1603 ¢3537 Males 1707 V 3397 5 5 and 10 171 | 60 and 70 264 
Females 1693 Females 1620 § © J 10 and 20 132] 70 and 80 239 

=) 20 and 30 298| 80 and 90 118 
Whereof have died still-born and under Qf 30 and 40 305] 90 and 100 25 
TWO YEATS Olfl.......0..00.ccccecsecseceeseees 815 40 and 50 339 | 105 1 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Dee. 11. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
e. 4d. eB Bia 24 2.5 & @. 
36 8 | 28 21,18 7|28 0 |3411 [35 7 

















PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Dec. 28. 


Kent Bags.............4/. 10s. to 61. 6s. 
Sussex... .............. Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
TARE cine. Ae Oto BE Ga 


Farnham (fine)... ...92 Os. to 102. 10s. 





Farnham (seconds) 02 Os. to OL Os. 


Kent Pockets ...... 5/ Os. to 7. Os. 
NINE wcics sacanice . 32 10s. to 4. 8s. 
I aicdsosees evee 41. 108. to Sl. 12s, 


PRICE OF HAY ANDSTRAW, Dee. 28. 
Smithfield, Hay, 27. 15s. to 4/. 4s.—Straw, 1/ 6s. to Ll. 13s.— Clover, 3/. 13s. to 5/. 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, Dee. 28. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


ORC ae Se me | 
Mutton................ 28. 4d. to 4s. 4d. 
bo te 3s. 6d. to 5s. Od. 
3 Ae eaeeeerat, 2s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. 


Lamb ...........-. ...+. O83. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 28. 

Beasts... ........ 2,340 Calves 200 

Sheep & Lambs 16,500 Pigs 450 





COAL MARKET, Dec. 28. 


Walls Ends, from 21s. 3d. to 23s. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 18s. 9d. to 22s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tal!ow, Sls. 6d. Yellow Russia, 46s. 6d, 


SOAP.—Yellow, 58s. 


CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. 


Mottled, 62s. Curd, -s. 
Moulds, 8s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 257. —— Ellesmere and Chester, 85.——— Grand Junction, 


230. 








India, 103. 
Works, 52. 
—— Hope, 64. 
235.—— Independent Gas, 45}. 
pany, 33. Reversionary Interest, 132. 





West Middiesex, 77. 








Kennet and Avon, 194.——Leeds and Liverpool, 515. 
——Rochdale, 110.—— London Dock Stock, 60. 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 215. 





Chartered Gas Light, 50. 
General United, 36. —— Canada Land Com- 





Regent’s, 154. 
St. Katharine’s, 85. West 
Grand Junction Water 
Guardian, 35. 
Phoenix Gas, 














Globe Insurance, 152. 
Imperial Gas, 424. 








For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From November 26 to December 25, 1835, both inclusive. 


























































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
* 4 || - ae 2 [4 “ e 
selE) g [Ba] § S2i82) 3 |Sz] § 
mS Bs ~ =| & Weather. || 2.2/5 5| 5 IS i 5 Weather. 
Aa\s=| 7 a7) 4 aA lo S| A RB a 
Nov. ° | ° jlin. pts. Dec} ° | ° | ° jin. pts.| 
26 | 53 | 58 | 54 |29, 57 |cloudy, fair || 11 | 28 | 33 | 28 ||30, 20 fair 
27 | 51 | 53 | 51 > 37 |rain 12 | 34 | 38 | 35 | , 27 |cloudy 
28 | 49 | 52 | 48 | , 42 |cloudy 13 | 36 | 41 | 38 ||~ , 29 jdo. 
29 | 49 | 58 | 47 » 40 |rain 14 | 41 | 43 | 40 || , 33 do. 
30 | 55 | 57 | 51 » 15 |do. cloudy |} 15 | 41 | 44! 41 | =, 33 do. 
D.1| 52 | 55 | 52 » 38 |fair, do. 16 | 41 | 44) 40 | , 36 do. rain 
2|49| 52| 44 | , 51 ldo. 17 | 35/41 | 40 |, 30 ido. 
3| 48 | 52| 47 | , 67 ldo. 18 | 44 | 44 | 42 |30, 00 ‘fair, rain 
4| 43) 46! 38 » 78 |cloudy 19 | 35 | 38 | 32 '29, 96 |cldy. snow 
5 | 42 | 48 | 45 |30, 20 do. 20 | 32 | 34 32 | , 96 do. windy 
6| 43 | 46 | 36 | , 10 do. 21 | 32 | 33 | 28 |30, 13 fair 
7| 37/42/41 | , 10 /do. 22 | 30 | 36 28 | , 37 ldo. 
8/38/41 | 41 | , 03 do. rain 23 | 25 | 30 | 30 | ; 50 |cloudy 
9| 42 | 44 | 34 |29, 37 |do. 24 | 29 | 30 | 24 | , 43 do. 
10 | 33 | 34! 26 we 33 |do. snow 25 | 24 | 25 24 » 40 do. 
| | | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From November 27 to December 26, 1835, both inclusive. 
s| 34 3 hae xa | . 
Sit |e. “ities. 2 
; (A 
- 3 58 Z) Sa sla4| & | Ex. Bils, 
lu | es a esaies| & | £1000. 
Big | bs <a AR i 
718 | o ° | 5 
27—903 3 9941003 | 164) 88} 1024/2563 5 7 pm.| 14 16 pm. 
28211 904 90 64|————_ 256 15 17 pm. 
30211 90§ 4 16;|——|—— 256 | 4 5pm.| 15 16 pm. 
1211 |903 90 163; ——|——|2563| 3 5pm.| 14 16 pm. 
2'211 [903 90 164|\—— 103 256 | 2 4pm.| 13 13 pm. 
3211 |90 89; 163\——,—- | 2 4pm.| 13 15 pm. 
4/211 |905893 16;|—— ——|——_| 2 4pm.| 12 14 pm. 
5\—|s94 163|—— 2 4pm.| 13 14 pm. 
7,90 16;|——. 2 4pm.| 12 16 pm. 
82103 904 16 18 pm. 
9211 |90 163 | 3pm. | 16 18 pm. 
10,211 |904 16 3pm. | 16 18 pm. 
11|—904 90 163; —— 16 18 pm. 
12211 |90 16;;———— |_| 3pm. | 15 17pm. 
14211 |904 90 164|— 3 5pm.) 17 15 pm. 
15.2114, 904 164|/—— 5pm. | 15 17 pm. 
16211 |904 164|——' |__| 3 5pm.| 15 17 pm. 
17211 |904 164| 883. 5 3pm.) 15 17 pm. 
18.211 |90$ 16;|——. 14 16 pm. 
19.2114'903 164 | 5pm. | 14 16 pm. 
21212 |904 163|—— 3pm. { 13 15pm. 
22/2114|90§ 163\——| |_| 3 5pm.| 13 15 pm. 
232114904 164| 884 13 15 pm. 
24.212 903 164|\—_ |__| 3 2pm.| 13 15 pm. 
26 212 |904 164, __|___| 2 4pm, 13 15 pm. 
| | 
! 














J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bai 
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J. B. NICHOLS AND §0N, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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